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Ir is now six months since we first drew the attention of the 
English public to the assumption of this monstrous privilege by the 
East India Company ; * and we rejoice to see that the English Press, 
though rather tardily, has at length taken up the subject also. Since 
the publication of the first article which appeared in our pages on 
this question, we have from time to time printed all the documents 
connected with the discussion, accompanied with comments, in almost 
every Number of this Work that has passed from our hands ; but a 
new circumstance gives us occasion to return again to the charge, 
for the purpose of following it up by other documents and other ar- 
guments bearing equally on the point still at issue. 


Mr. Crawfurd, the able and intelligent author of ‘ The History 
of the Indian Archipelago,’ who has recently been employed by the 
Bengal Government on a mission to Siam, having occasion to return 
to England, has been deputed by the British inhabitants of Calcutta 
to act as their agent in England, for carrying into effect their wishes, 
as expressed in their petitions to both Houses of Parliament, on this 
subject. © That to the House of Peers is confided to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne and Lord Darnley ; that to the House off(Comméns is 
intrusted to Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Brougham ; and the sum 
of 3,000. sterling hasbeen raised by subscription to defray the expense 
of carrying these petitions through both Houses. When the choice of 
the distinguished individuals named was made in Calcutta, the change 
in the councils of the English Government was not known,—the par- 
ties named were then in Opposition: now, however, Lord Lansdowne 
is one of the principal Ministers of State, and Sir James Mackintosh 
a member of the Board of Control, as well as a Privy Councillor. This, 
we fear, will make a great alteration in the chances of the petitions 
being brought forward with effect, as their purport is to complain 
of that very Board of Control, of which the constitution is still nearly 
the same as ever, and which the Ministers for the time being, be 





* See an article on this subject in ‘ The Oriental Herald’ for June 
last, vol. xiii., p. 614. bd 
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2 Claim of the East India Company 


they who they may, will deem it their duty to support. But this is 
the unfortunate position in which all petitioners for redress of wrongs 
are placed. If their complaints against the evil-doers are placed in 
the hands of Opposition, they may be heard, but will fever be at- 
tended to by those in power. If they are sent direct to those in 
authority, they are either not brought forward at all, or so coldly as 
to ensure their subsequent neglect. Unless the whole question of the 
East India Company's Monopoly can be brought into discussion,— 
and this can only be done through the mercantile and manufacturing 
interests of England}—no question for reform of Indian abuses will 
be listened to with patience in either House of Parliament; though 
we rejoice at every cireumstance, bearing upon this Monopoly, 
that may arise for public discussion, because it serves to keep the 
public mind alive on this subject, and increases the store of facts and 
arguments to be brought up in judgment against it when the day 
of reckoning, now fast approaching, shall arrive. 

The people of England, generally, think of India only as a vast 
and rich country, from the interior of which they are now shut out 
by the odious monopoly of the East India Company ; and their 
chief hope and desire is, to see that country and China thrown open, 
as South America, New Holland, and other distant parts of the 
world now are, to increase the number of markets for consuming 
their productions. ‘That desire was considered to be in some degree 
gratified by the partial opening of the East India trade, which took 
place at the last renewal of the charter, by which ships were allowed 
to visit the three principal ports of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
though they could not touch at intermediate ones, nor send agents 
or supercargoes to sell their goods in the interior, where the great 
consumption must always be. But, if the claim now set up by the 
East India Company, of « right to levy what taxes they please, 
without license or limitation, on every British subject visiting India 
for the purpose of residence or trade, be admitted,—they will have it 
in their power to retain their commercial monopoly in spite of all 
that Parliament has done, or can do, towards its amelioration: for 
being themselves exempt from any tax, as they are the tax-imposers 
as well as tax-collectors, they have only to tax all their trading 
rivals up to the proper limit, and they can at once destroy all com- 
petition, and drive every other trader, but themselves, from the 
market. 

Any notion of a free trade under such a power as this, is perfect 
mockery ; it is worse than even the arbitary exactions of a ‘Turkish 
Pasha, or a Bedouin robber ; because these are but occasional, and 
for a season at least may be escaped: whereas the unlimited taxa- 
tion of the East India Company being managed upon the most ap- 
proved models of more enlightened fiscal regulations, reach every 
individual, and no man can hope to elude its rapacious grasp. 

If any thing could rouse the people of India to resistance, it ought 
t6 be this; and as we lost America by the same line of conduct, 
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attempting to tax the people without giving them a voice in the 
matter, and singularly enough too, beginning then, as now, with one 
of the most offensive of all imposts, a Stamp Tax, we are not 
without a hope of seeing similar good effects proceeding from 
similarly sufficient causes. If any thing could rouse the people of 
England also, to any interest whatever about India, it ought to be 
this monstrous claim of the India Company : first, because if per- 
sisted in, it may lead to the entire loss of that country, which it is 
the fashion to call ‘the brightest jewel in the British Crown ;’ and 
next, because if not so lost, it must render it useless as a mart of 
trade: since any government, itself composed of traders, who have 
the power to tax all other traders visiting their markets to any ex- 
tent they please, will effectually keep all rivals out, and enjoy the 
trade entirely to themselves, as much as if their exclusive monopoly 
was confirmed to them by fifty Acts of Parliament. 


Let us hope, therefore, that both in India and in England, the 
resistance to this impudent usurpation of the India Company will be 
Strong and general ; and that sooner or later it will end in wresting 
the whole country from their iniquitous and degrading dominion. 
To assist in this, we shall give, in this place, a summary history of 
the attempt in question, which we transcribe from a communication 
simultaneously sent to different publications, though appearing but 
in few, and which we therefore deem it our duty to place on record 
in the pages of this Work ; in preceding Numbers of which will be 
found almost every thing that has yet appeared in India or in Eng- 
land on this topic, in addition to such illustrations as we have from 
time to time offered from our own pen. 

‘The Company’s exchequer was drained by the Burmese war, 
which is said to have entailed on the nation—for, speaking ra- 
tionally, this is the real state of the case— a debt of 13,000,000/. 
sterling. ‘To meet the enormous disbursements of the Burmese 
war, the Indian Government, as early as 1824, made an attempt to 
impose general stamp duties on their Indian subjects, and promul- 
gated a law to this effect. The Indians resisted the edict, by per- 
versely refusing to purchase stamps, and the law became a dead 
letter, the local Government not daring to enforce it for fear of ex- 
citing insurrection, of which, on similar grounds, they had the 
experience of more than one example. On this, it occurred to 
them, that taxing their rivals, the British merchants of Calcutta, 
from whom no insurrection was to be apprehended, and on whose 
passive obedience they fully reckoned, would be a wholesome ex- 
ample of submission to the wayward provinces. ‘This could not, 
as the law stood, be done without the consent of the authorities in 
England—that is, as they imagined, of the Directors and India 
Board. A regulation was therefore secretly proposed, secretly sent 
home, secretly and readily approved of, secretly sent back to India, 
and then so suddenly promulgated, that the inhabitants of Calcutta 
had not the slightest notion of the vexatious and oppressive attack 
B 2 
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meditated against their privileges and properties until the law made 
its appearance in the Gazette of Government. ‘The inhabitants 
lost no time in addressing a respectful petition to the local Govern 
ment, in which they insisted upon the obvious impolicy of stamp 
duties in such a state of society as prevailed throughout India ;— 
stated, that no measure of Government had ever excited such 
general alarm,—dwelt upon the embarrassment which it would 
cause in all commercial dealings,—and prayed that the operation of 
the law might be suspended. ‘The Government replied, that it 
wanted money, and must have it ; that the legislature had confer- 
red upon the Company and its servants the power of taxing English- 
men in any way, and to any extent they thought proper, just as they 
taxed the Hindoos ; and, above all, it insisted that the stamp duties 
were “ among the least objectionable taxes that could be imposed 
upon a people ;” for that they fell upon the rich, and not upon the 
needy! Seduced by this last piece of nonsensical extravagance, it 
went even the length of taking credit to itself for not sparing the 
rich, as it had already not spared the poor. Further, the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, who had before imagined that they paid more 
than enough, and that they had done a vast deal to support an un- 
popular Government that did nothing to support them, were told, in 
plain terms, that they contributed nothing, or next to nothing, in 
support of the East India Company ; and that, in future, they must 


contribute as directed, in order, as the servants of the Company 
expressed it, that there might henceforth be no “ inequitable exemp- 
tion.” 


‘ There was no reasoning with an authority that could banish a 
man for a difference of opinion, or arrest his person and ruin his 
prospects for advancing a solid argument, or stating an incontro- 
vertible matter of fact. If this line of proceeding had been safe, 
the people of Calcutta could easily have shown, that through direct 
or indirect contributions, in the shape of taxes on rents, spirits, 
drugs, in customs, in monopolies, they in reality contributed ten 
times more than the poor and incapable provincials, alleged by the 
heedless Government to sustain the whole burden of the adminis- 
tration. Such a course being utterly unsafe, they contented them- 
selves with a respectful intimation to the Council, that it was their 
intention to apply to Parliament for an explanation of those clauses 
of the statute on which the Company pretended to found its 
right to tax them,—clauses which, it was plain to common sense, 
were meant only to legalize duties of customs, and which, what- 
ever their original intent, had (except in relation to such duties) 
Jain dormant and inoperative for thirteen years. The omnipotent 
Council modesty replied, that it saw no objection to the inhabitants 
of Calcutta petitioning “ the Parliament of England.” This was the 
exact expression it made use of. It had objections, nevertheless ; 
for, when the inhabitants had obtained leave of the Sheriff to meet 
for the purpose of considering the propriety of petitioning Parliament, 
it sent a severe reprimand to that officer, who happened to be a ser- 
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vant of their own, and commanded him to disallow the meeting ; 
an order which of course he complied with. The pretext for this 
violation of constitutional rights was, an edict in the shape of a 
letter, twenty years old, from the sovereigns of Leadenhall-street, 
forbidding all public meetings, the object of which might not be 
agreeable to the local Government. The penalty, “our high dis- 
pleasure,” as the above puissant lords expressed themselves, would 
only have been laughable, if unhappily the legislature had not been 
committed into arming them with powers which made it dangerous 
and pernicious. 

’ The inhabitants, debarred from meeting in their corporate capa- 
city, resolved to meet as an assembly of individuals ; and that there 
might appear nothing clandestine in their proceedings, gave a public 
intimation of their intention. ‘The Government, which had “ no 
objection” to the inhabitants petitioning the Parliament of England, 
saw great objection to affording them the means of drawing up a 
petition, and highly offended that they did not evince themselves 
passively obedient to “the Parliament of Calcutta,” sent, in utter 
ignorance of the law of the land, an order to their stipendiary magis- 
trates to disperse the meeting, and, if necessary, to call in a military 
force for this purpose. The magistrates having more sense and dis- 
cretion than their masters, consulted a lawyer on the legality of the 
act ; and finding that each and every one of them would be liable 
to an‘action of trespass for disturbing a lawful meeting, they refused 
to obey the order. ‘The meeting, which was composed of all the 
wealth, talent, and respectability of Calcutta, European and Native, 
accordingly took place, and was conducted with the utmost temper, 
order, and regularity. 

« A petition to both Houses of Parliament, which is distinguished, 
in our opinion, by good sense, temperance, and just constitutional 
sentiments, was unanimously voted, and was shortly after nume- 
rously signed by every man in Calcutta, of whatever party, eminent 
for wealth or station, out of the service of the Company, but by not one 
man connected with it. Such is the despotic character of a Govern- 
ment which, in such times as these, has the folly openly to boast that 
it always has been, and ought always to continue to be arbitrary. 

‘ Its being arbitrary, however, did not make it infallible—another 
attribute of which it would be glad to be thought possessed. The 
Stamp Regulation was to have been, according to proclamation, in 
operation from the 1st of May ; but no one bought stamps, and it 
was in vain that the Government organized a cordon of, stamp- 
officers, erected stamp-offices, built a fleet to distribute its gifts in the 
provinces, placarded, offered discounts, &c.: still no one would buy. 

‘ The public, although the vanity of the Government seduced it 
to think otherwise, had got it into their heads that the regulation 
was not law without being approved by the King’s Supreme Court, 
—a form required by statute wherever a King’s Court has special 
jurisdiction, This was, in fact, the case ; and, after an interval of 
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cight months from its promulgation, the Government was at length 
put to the humiliation, for such it preposterously considered it, of 
applying to the Court of Justice for approval and registration. 

‘ We have seen the Indian Stamp Act, which is intended to im- 
pose a foreign tax (vexatious and impolitic any where) upon the 
ignorant and pauper inhabitants of Hindoostan, It is prolix and 
technical, and we really think the attempts to render it into the 
thirty languages spoken in Hindoostan must prove rare specimens 
of unintelligible nonsense. With regard to the amount of taxation, 
it is enough to say, that, generally, no species of tangible property 
escapes it, * from the value of 14d up to a million. 

‘ The free trade of India, in ‘soles of the denunciations, false pre« 
dictions, and intrigues, by which the East India Company endea- 
voured to hinder the Legislature from granting this small boon, is 
rapidly advancing, and, in fact, already constitutes a most material 
and important branch of the national commerce. We ask, then, if 
the East India Company, which could not prevent its establishment,— 
whose contemptible competition has not been able to arrest its pro- 
gress,—who were compelled by Parliament, at an early period, to 
take off the burdensome and impolitic duties by which they oppressed 
it, is now to be armed with the power of taxing it indirectly, and 
thus throwing the most serious and vexatious obstacles in its way? 

‘ The Company and their servants tell us they want funds ; and 
such are the ruinous schemes by which they squander money, not 
their own money, but unfortunately that of the nation, that we can 
readily believe them Let them set about retrenchment in good 
earnest, for the Hindoos, they must know well, have no more to 
give ; and they may be certain that Parliament will protect their 
more industrious countrymen connected with India from paying for 
their folly and extravagance. If we had time, and we hope soon to 
have it, we could point out to them a certain augmentation of their 
revenue to an enormous yearly amount, to be realized from easy, 
obvious, and even moderate retrenchment. We desire them, in the 
meanwhile, to look to the extravagant establishments of their various 
governments and pretended commercial factories ;—in short, to the 
acknowledged losing trade which they carry on every where. We 
do not, of course, except China, since it is as plain as noon-day 
that the nation is taxed, and most injudiciously taxed, to the amount 
of several millions a year, to maintain them in this pernicious mono- 
poly against itself.’ 

In addition to this, which may be called the progressive history 
of the transactions arising out of this attempt to tax the people of 
Calcutta, at the mere will and pleasure of its rulers, we beg the 
reader's attention to the following considerations or arguments bear- 
ing on the same subject. 

The very extensive conquests of the East India Company have, in 
a great measure, been the means of concealing from all but the few 
who have leisure and inclination to study the question, the remark» 
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’ able fact, that the territorial possessions of the interior are held by a 
f totally distinct tenure from that of the three settlements or towns of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. ‘The reader may trace in Mr. Mill's 
* History of British India’ the gradual change of the present rulers 
of that country, from a mercantile joint stock Company to a great 
political power, now claimed and exercised by the 24 gentlemen of 
Leadenhall-street, although, perhaps, that historian has not given 
a sufliciently prominent effect to the various declarations of sove- 
reignty on the part of the Crown, and its temporary delegation or 
lease of this right for a consideration. It is upon this point, how- 
ever, that the whole subject of the present discussion hinges : for it 
is contended, that as the right of raising a revenue from their do- 
minions was the principal one upon which the Crown insisted, their 
bargain with the East India Company related only to the actual ree 
cognized territorial revenue, as levied by almost immemorial custom 
in Hindoostan, and by no means conferred to the power impose other 
additional taxes. And again, as the claims of the Crown related to 
the conquests of the Company, whatever rule may be applicable to 
them is not, therefore, applicable to Calcutta, which it is well known 
was a bond fide purchase from Azim Shah in 1698, and nota 
conquered district. 


It is fairly to be inferred from this, that all taxes, in addition to 
the land revenue and other existing taxes at the time of the con- 
quest, are illegal even in the interior, unless subsequently sanctioned 
by Acts of Parliament ; and that in Calcutta, the Company have no 
right to tax at all, the place being still, in point of fact, nothing but 
a factory, or settlement of private merchants. 


If the above statement be correct in principle, it will at once 
prove the fallacy of the first part of the reasoning employed by the 
Bengal Government in favour of the tax.* They say that section 
98 of the 53d Geo. IIL. cap. 155, empowers them to levy any tax, 
&e., upon the town of Calcutta, which it may be lawful to impose 
upon the country in general; if, therefore, it can be proved that 
they cannot lawfully raise any other taxes in the interior than those 
which the Crown had in its, contemplation when it made over the 
revenue to them, this first reason falls to the ground. Secondly, 
the revenue of the interior being obviously raised by right of con- 
quest, and the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court having, in 1781, 
been restricted, in all that concerns the Natives, to the town of 
Calcutta,—in order to avoid the inconvenience of its interfering 
with that right,—it is clear that no such power can be extended to 
Calcutta, which is not a conquest ; and that any imposition of the 
kind must, under the 13th Geo. III., require the registry of the 
Supreme Court, as ‘ not repugnant to the laws of England ;’ a 
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* See the Letter of the Bengal Government, published at length, in 
* The Oriental Herald’ for November 1827, under the signature of 
* Mr. Secretary Prinsep,—vol. xv. page 342. 
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condition which would necessarily be fatal to it, since any taxation 
other than by Parliament, grounded upon the fact of our being 
represented in that assembly, is allowed, on all hands, to be uncon- 
stitutional and illegal. Thirdly, the declaration in paragraph 7 
of the Bengal Government's letter, that because stamp duties on 
deeds, &c., had long been levied in the intericr of the country, it 
was equitable to levy them on Calcutta also, as in the eyes of the 
Legislature of England the inhabitants of the interior had equal 
@aims to consideration with those of Calcutta, is either incorrect 
in fact,—upon the supposition of the management of the interior 
having been entirely given up to the Company,—or incorrect in 
principle, since it justifies the wrong intlicted upon the interior, by 
asserting that the same wrong may be in the same manner inflicted 
upon Calcutta,—for a wrong it must be in either case to impose a 
tax without a representation in Parliament, when it is asserted that 
in the eyes of the Legislature of England the inhabitants of the 
interier and of Calcutta have equal claims to consideration,—unless, 
indeed, by equal claims is meant no claim at all. That sucha 
mockery, however, was ever intended by the Legislature, can 
hardly be imagined: and we have the testimony of Sir Edward 
East, in his letter to Lord Liverpool,* upon the judicial system of 
British India, for assuming that all the Native as well as the Euro- 
pean inhabitants of the Company's territories are British subjects, 
and that this, ‘ which could never have been seriously questioned 
after the supremacy of the King of Delhi became, purely nominal,’ 
is now put beyond all doubt by the formal declaration of the Legis- 
lature, in the Act of the 53d Geo. III. c. 155, which asserts ‘ the 
undoubted sovereiguty of the Crown over the Indian territories.’ 

Ina legal point of view, therefore, the case, it seems, stands thus : 
All the inhabitants of the Company’s territories are British subjects ; 
but, owing to the peculiar constitution of the Supreme Court, the 
protection of the King’s laws is, in respect of the Natives, available 
only to those who inhabit Calcutta. On the other hand, however, 
the Company's Governments are, in the opinion of legal men, re- 
stricted in their right to raise revenue to the means which were 
in existence when the management of the country was given up 
to them by the Crown ; and this principle is adopted in its fullest 
extent by Mr. Prinsep, a confidential functionary of Government, 
writing under the auspices of a late Governal-General, Lord Has- 
tings, and having had, it is understood, the assistance of high official 
authority in completing his account of that nobleman’s administra- 
tion, with the ‘ addition of a new and fuller summary of the political 
and financial result of those operations,’ as noticed in the preface to 








« * See this Letter, published in the November Number of ‘ The 

» Oriental Herald,’ vol. xv., p. 223. It is there considered to have been 
addressed to Lord Eldon; but subsequent discussions on the subject, 
contained in the Calcutta Papers, give reason to believe that it was 
addressed to Lord Liverpool, then Prime Minister of England. 
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the revised edition of his narrative ; in the second volume of which, 
at page 423, he expressly admits, that ‘ Government has not the 
option of providing for its wants by fresh taxation.’ 


The other line of argument taken up by the Bengal Government, 
appears no less untenable :—that Calcutta has hitherto enjoyed an 
inequitable exemption, having contributed little or nothing to the 
support of Government ; and that a stamp-duty on money trans- 
actions, falling chiefly on the opulent classes, seems among the least 
exceptionable of the taxes to which a Government can have recourse. 


The first of these arguments, that Calcutta has contributed no- 
thing towards the maintenance of that order under which it thrives, 
is peculiarly unhappy ; for, not only is it untrue in point of fact, but 
it is unjust in point of principle. So far, indeed, from Calcutta en- 
joying an exemption from public burthens, there is perhaps no spot 
in the whole world which suffers more from the heavy taxation pre- 
vailing in those quarters from which its supplies are necessarily 
drawn. With regard to the home supplies, it is well known that 
every article, partaking of the rise of price caused by high taxation 
in England, becomes progressively more expensive ; and that the 
import duties paid on its being landed in Calcutta, increase in pro- 
portion to the invoice rate ; whilst, on the other hand, all supplies 
derived from the interior are not only subject to the same effect, but 
their prices are frequently enhanced by the fluctuating demands of 
Government for their investments ; by which all wholesome com- 
petition amongst the manufacturing population is destroyed, and the 
quantity and quality of their commodities alternately lessened or 
deteriorated. In addition to these circumstances, the advances made 
by Calcutta capitalists for the cultivation of indigo, cotton, and many 
other productions, occasion an immense gain to Government in the 
way of customs, and furnish, of themselves, no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the public revenue. ‘To say, therefore, that Calcutta contri- 
butes little or nothing to the support of Government, is not congis- 
tent with fact. In point of principle, again, it is unjust to tax Cal- 
cutta, because its share of the public burthens is by an indirect 
rather than a direct contribution ; for the apparent advantages of 
exemption from direct taxation, are precisely those which have at- 
tracted commercial men of all colours and persuasions to the spot ; 
and, admitting for a moment the right of Government to levy taxes, 
other than customs and municipal duties, their having so long » 
forborne to exercise it, has tended to confirm all parties in the idea 
that no such right existed; their suddenly, therefore, claiming a 
power at once so odious and so unlimited, has all the appearance of 
a deliberate breach of faith. 

Sir Edward East, in the letter already referred to, speaking of the 
protection of the King’s laws being afforded to all the Native inha- 
bitants of Calcutta, saysgs‘ since that period, the rapid rise of 
Calcutta, and the po its population from all parts of India, 
are, I believe, without example in the world, and still proeeeding 
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with increased activity ;’ and is it to be doubted, for an instant, that 
Government have reaped the full benefit of this confidence? In no 
department of human speculation, is the advantage of just and im» 
partial laws more unequivocally reciprocal, as they regard the go- 
vernors and the governed, than in commerce; the encouragement 
which liberality and inflexible good faith hold out to enterprise and 
industry, are invariably repaid with ample interest ; and to weaken 
that encouragement by evincing an inconsiderate desire of profit, is 
to interrupt the course of improvement, and to poison the stream of 
commercial prosperity at the very fountain-head. 


The remaining argument, too, which represents the stamp tax as 
bearing exclusively on the opulent classes, is true only in the case 
of individuals whose incomes, though fixed, are very large. It is 
upon those whose incomes are fixed, and incapable of increase by in- 
dustry or speculation, that the evil of taxation falls with unmitigated 
severity ; and as the great majority of incomes of this nature are 
only calculated to supply the means of a bare subsistence, a tax that 
directly affects them cannot, even in this point of view, be considered 
as bearing upon the opulent classes alone. But as the principal call 
for stamps, both in point of number and of expense, will be in 
transferring money on credit, and as the lender has always the 
option of imposing his own terms, it follows that the chief burthen 
of the tax will fall upon the borrowers, and that in a ratio increasing 
with the urgency of their demands, or the actual distress or poverty 
by which they are compelled to ask for assistance ; this argument, 
therefore, is as unsound as the foregoing. 

These are some of the arguments that are suggested on perusing 
the letter of the Bengal Government in reply to the petition of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta. But if a power of unlimited taxation be 
really given to the local Governments of India, all the acts of the 
Legislature for throwing open the trade to India will be mere dead 
letters. The Governor-General in Council will only have to heap 
ove imposition after another upon resident agents, and others em- 
ploved in commerce, effectually to deter private traders from avail- 
ing themselves of the apparent advantages offered to them by Par- 
liament. Already, indeed, is this effect in some measure secured by 
the unjust, and, it is believed, unlawful, exemption from legal ex- 
pense, which is enjoyed by the Company itself in India, whilst pri- 
vate suitors have to contend with law charges of every kind; and 
should the Indian Government, in addition to this advantage, be 
empowered to impose taxes at will, they would be able to retain 
their monopoly in spite of the voice of the people of England, and 
the most solemn declaration of the Legislature united. 


Nothing can be more unreasonable than to tax Englishmen for 
the benefit of a Government in which they have no interest, and on 
account of debts, in the incurring of which they have had no voice. 
The British inhabitants of India can claim no rights whatever that 
may not jnstantly. be destroved. by the tremendous power of trans- 
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mission, (the gentle name in India for transportation without trial,) 
’ with which its Government is armed ; and not only is the exercise of 
this power most cruel and oppressive, but the effects which it is 
capable of producing, as an object of terror, may be, and are, of a 
nature the most immoral and the most degrading to every Briton 
accustomed to venerate the constitution, and prize the liberties, of his 
country. There are some rights, such as that of acquiring a settle-. 
ment, and that of choosing and changing their place of residence, of 
which Acts of Parliament, or local regulations, already deprive Eng- 
lishmen in India; but the evil does not rest here, there are several 
others, the bare assertion of which would expose them to the resentment 
of the individuals composing the Indian Government, a resentment 
which the power of transmission gives them ample means of gratify- 
ing. Hence the selfish motives which induce the most disgraceful 
subservience to authority, and the malignant hatred with which a 
contrary conduct is denounced, even by private individuals, give to 
the society of India a character which can be compared to nothing, 
in modern days, excepting the Reign of Terror in France, under the 
tyranny of Robespierre. ‘hat persons so situated, subject to such 
avowed oppression, and with no means whatever of improving their 
condition, excepting by professional diligence, united to unreserved 
and uncomplaining submission, should, in addition, be held liable to 
be taxed at will, by men who are at once their rivals in trade, and 
the arbiters of their personal comfort, is a height of injustice which 
can neither be paralleled nor excused. 

Upon the whole, we really think a stronger case for the inter- 
ference of Parliament could not have offered itself; yet as nothing 
is done in these days merely because it is right that it should be 
done, we do not augur any immediate benefit from the presentation of 
the petition sent home for that purpose. It should be the duty, how- 
ever, of the independent part of the Press of England (though this 
also, we believe, will not be performed) to make as much of the 
affair as possible, and to place it fully and fairly on record, to be 
referred to when the question of the renewal of the Charter is again 
agitated. 

The Calcutta Papers, from which we have quoted largely in our 
last and present Number, give ample accounts of the late meetings 
in that city on this great question. Our private letters, however, 
make mention of many circumstances which dared not be stated in 
these, among which are the following: After the Bengal Govern- 
ment had intimidated the Sheriff of Calcutta, and forced him to 
withdraw his summons for a public meeting at the Town-Hall, 
they were not a little surprised to find that the petitioners resolved 
to meet without any such sanction,—and they talked of employing 
force to put down such audacity! His Majesty’s 14th regiment 
were to have been called out, but the chief Magistrate of Calcutta 
having, it seems, certain qualms, if not of conscience, at least of 
responsibility, wanted the Advocate-General to inform him how 
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the law stood upon the subject. The gentleman acting in that 
capacity, (Mr. Turton,) declined answering him viva voce, but said, 
that if his opinion were asked in writing, he would not object to 
give it in the same manner, for that the affair was a very serious 
one. This was accordingly done, and the opinion reported to have 
been given was, that Government had already gone a great deal too 
far, and they had now better let matters take their course ; so that 
his Majesty's 14th regiment were for this time, at least, prevented 
from treating Calcutta as they had done Bhurtpore. 


The only remaining point in the history of this transaction is the 
unlooked-for proposal of Mr. Charles Prinsep, a merchant of Cal- 
cutta, and a relative of the Government Secretary, suggesting the 
appointment of a local Legislature. ‘This idea, if properly expanded, 
may lead to important results. Certain it is, that there are many 
and great objections to the present composition of the Indian 
Councils, without any one consideration that can be urged in their 
favour. The Civil Members, and, occasionally, the Governor-Gene- 
ral himself, being servants of the East India Company, the door is 
open to all sorts of partiality, prejudices, jealousy, and caprice. 
Every individual has some ancient attachmen to reward, some long- 
cherished resentments to gratify, some rivalry to punish, or some 
indiscreet assertion of merit to mortify and coufound. Look at Mr. 
Adam’s administration; look at the opposite results of Commissions 
of Inquiry, where one man is punished, although declared innocent, 
whilst another is absolved, though solemnly pronounced unfit for 
his post, because the one is connected with members of the Govern- 
ment, whilst the other was suspected of too close an alliance in a 
less favoured quarter. Much importance is given to the local ex- 
perience of persons selected from the service, but, certainly, without 
sufficient reason, since all necessary information could be afforded 
by the Secretaries of departments, assisted by the numerous Boards 
sitting in Calcutta and in the interior. This is the proper channel 
through which the pure and undefiled stream of official intelligence 
should be conducted ; all besides that is generally contaminated by 
private feeling and personal association. It is impossible for the 
Ministers of England to examine with minuteness every measure 
relating to the Government of India ; they must of necessity leave 
almost every thing to the Board of Control, and the Board, in their 
turn, must rely, in matters of local reference, on the Directors. 
Upon the latter, then, will devolve the blame of having misrepre- 
sented the general character and feeling of the public of India, and 
it may not be out of place to remind all parties, that it was this mis- 
representation, combined with contemptuous treatment, that in less 
than eight years after Dr. Franklin complained of it, caused the 
total loss of our North American colonies ! 


In a former part of this article, we have given it as the opinion 
of legal men, that the Indian Government had no right to impose 
additional taxes in the interior,—an opinion which is, as we have al- 
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ready observed, supported by Mr. Prinsep, a Government Secretary, 
in his ‘ Financial Review.’ 

We should not, however, be doing justice to all parties, were we 
not to add, that some of the law authorities of Calcutta maintain an 
opposite doctrine, and assert the right of the Company to do what- 
ever they may think proper with an estate, which, in fact, they hold - 
from the Crown upon no other condition than that of paying the 
stipulated rent! But whether this opinion be right or wrong, it 
does not at all affect the question at issue, which is the right of 
taxing Calcutta. The opinion itself is very likely to be what 
is called a technical one, and to rest entirely upon the circum- 
stance of the Supreme Court having no jurisdiction in the in- 
terior. Where there is no law to appeal to, there can, in this 
sense, be no acknowledged right; but in Calcutta, the case is 
very different; and besides the historical explanation of the dis- 
tinction between the Company's settlement and the subsequent con- 
quests, which the very terms of the charter will admit of, there is 
the King’s Supreme Court on the spot, and a formal declaration in 
various acts of Parliament, that the inhabitants of Calcutta are 
placed under its protection. Should, however, the opinion just 
cited, of the right of the Company to squeeze all they possibly can 
out of the miserable inhabitants of the interior, be generally espoused, 
what a theme ought it not to afford to all public writers to descant 
upon! Surely no doctrine in the world could show a more shame- 
ful disregard of the rights of humanity, a more disgraceful compro- 
mise of national dignity than that which would make the Parliament 
of the day consign so many millions of their fellow-creatures to the 
unprincipled exactions of bankrupt speculators, and trading poli- 
ticians. India has had tie misfortune to be always overrun—to 
have been always enslaved ; but in this, her lot is not very different 
from that of other regions inhabited by an effeminate race of man- 
kind. In one respect, however, she stands pre-eminent in misery : 
she is, probably, the only nation that was ever conquered by a civi- 
lized race, and by them kept, for more than half a century, in 
greater darkness, penury, and physical degradation, than the most 
barbarous, bigotted, and unrelenting of her previous tyrants had 
ever subjected her to! 


In this part of the argument, it is important to keep in mind that 
when the Supreme Court was first sent out to India, it had juris- 
diction over the whole of the Company’s territories ; it was not till 
1781 that this jurisdiction was restricted, in respect to the Natives, 
to Calcutta ; and the true reason of this restriction it would be well 
to ascertain. ‘The Supreme Court, on its first arrival in India, was 
guilty of the greatest absurdities, not to say enormities ; but there 
is reason to believe that Mr. Mill, in his eagerness to expose the 
folly of sending out a few second-rate lawyers, with a squadron of 
barristers, attorneys, and clerks, to cruise on a roving commission 
in the East, bas allowed himself to overlook the real oppression and 
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extortion prevailing in the interior, and which induced the unhappy 
Natives so anxiously to catch at every prospect afforded them of at- 
taining some relief from their burthens. Nothing is more common 
than to hear the inhabitants of these regions stigmatised as the most 
litigious people on the face of the earth: but it may be questioned 
whether this characteristic, if it does fairly attach to them, be not 
a direct consequence of the system of Government under which they 
live. Such a litigious spirit is generally the accompaniment of great 
political wretchedness, and, like desperate gamesters, a people that 
have been deprived of almost all that binds them to existence, are 
easily led to stake the little that remains to them upon the hazard 
of the law, under the persuasion that, if they gain nothing, the 
misery they already endure is scarcely susceptible of increase. In 
this view, the history of those times is worth looking into, in order 
to ascertain the real motives of the representation made by the Indian 
Government, and its effect in prevailing upon the Legislature to cur- 
tail the powers of the Supreme Court, and forbid its interference in 
matters relating to the revenue. ‘The revenue is, and always has 
been, the one thing needful in India ; anda writer upon this subject, 
in one of the Calcutta Papers, seems to be of opinion, that the same 
feeling existed among the Ministers here, when the Act of 1781 
was passed, and that their motive was, a hope of realizing the sti- 
pulated sum of 400,000/. premium, which the Company had agreed 


to pay for their vicegerency, but which was never paid for more than 
one year. 


But the subject is inexhaustible. We pause, therefore, here for 
the present, and shall return again to it in due season. One 
public journal in India, ‘Tur Carcurra Cnrontcre’ has been already 
suppressed by the Bengal Government, for the general tenor of its 
bold and uncompromising censures of the rapacious contrivers of * 
this odious tax: and the same power would no doubt silence this 
Work by its suppression also, but, fortunately, we are beyond their 
power, and can defy, not merely them, but King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, to stay the issue of a single sheet from our press, while 
there exists British Courts and British Juries,—not in the shadow 
with which the people of India are mocked, the mere show of a 
Bench and Bar in Calcutta,—neither of which ean prevent an inno+ 
cent man from being made the victim of the Government, if he 
dares to speak his mind too freely,—but in the independent form in 
which, with all their defects, they still happily exist in England, to 
the terror of evil-doers, and the protection of those whom they 
would otherwise crush by their oppression, Let the people of India 
never cease their remonstrances till the protection of a Free Press, 
independent Courts, and honest Juries, safe in their persons and pro- 
perty, are secured to them, With these, they may defy arbitrary 
‘power, as we doin England ; without them, their political degradation 
is as complete as that of the veriest slaves who bow their necks 
before the Sultan of Constantinople, or the Shah of Ispahaun. 
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No cloud t’ obscure, on Hellas’ shore 
The sun hath risen, and brightens o'er 
The mountain tops, and far away 
Sphacteria’s isle and Pylos’ bay. ' 
There sleep in dust the chiefs who died 

_ In days long fled, when land and tide, 


i The island’s shore, the mountain's brow, 

: Echoed and gleam'd with arms as now ; * 

; What time, beneath an angry star, 

‘ Opposing Greece met Greece in war, ; 


And the green earth and heaving water \ 
Were redden'd with the mutual slaughter 
But soon the sun drank up that gore ;— 
Their tombs—they are upon the shore, 
Without a name,—without a stone, ¢ 
The senseless dust is there alone : i 
There the stern Spartan, peaceful, slumbers, i | 
Darkly, and cold, and silently ; 
And the Athenian’s boasted numbers 4 
Lie low, and mute, and dark, as he. 
A nation’s praise,—a nation’s scoff,— 
Glory’s dream they reck not of ; 
Alike or shame or fame to them, 
If worlds applaud, or worlds condemn ; 
Nor this can deeper make their gloom, 
Nor that car call them from the tomb. 
So sound their sleep, that though on high 
Dark storms convulsed the earth and sky, 
Until the very waves receded,— 
The thunderbolt would burst unheeded ; 
Or from that sleep they had arisen, 
And every shade had burst its prison, 
When, louder, fiercer, than the storm, 
Or tempest in their wildest form, 
Broke the war fury on that shore, 
In smoke, and thunder, clouds and gore. 
Hear ye he peals that rend the skies, 
As though the eternal hills were riven ? 
See ye the flashing flames that rise, 
As though their lightnings menaced heaven ? 
‘ Noon came in peace,—the mid-day sun 
Saw not the work of death begun ; 
Yet shall the beams of evening shine, 
Inf peace along each shattered line, 
And silent roll that troubled tide, 
O’er Egypt's host, and Turkey’s pride. 








* See Thucvdides, bk. 4, chaps. 4. to 22, inclusive, 


Liverpool Mercury. 





Nuvarino. 


Though still the Othman’s banners fly, 
Though still the Crescent ’s in the sky, 
Feebler their fire, and fainter grew ; 

While proudly there Gaul’s lilies flew, 





While England’s hearts, and England's might, 


Bore high her red flag in the fight ; 

And there, an equal task to boast, 

The Eagles of the Scythian’s host. 

The sounds of war are hushed and over, 


The scene of blood night's shades shall cover ; 


Go, Turkman ! and the tale unfold, 

How have thy best and bravest fled ! 
Bid, if they dare, thy chiefs behold, 

And number, if they can, thy dead ! 

In long array, and boastful pride, 

How swept thy galleys o’er the tide! 
Bearing to Hellas’ land they came, 
Death and destruction, sword and flame ; 
They came to slaughter and enslave, 
And little deem'd the greedy wave, 
When autumn winds had stript the tree, 
Their latest resting place should be. 
Without regret, their sun hath set, 

And, o’er their tombless fate,—to sorrow, 
Mourners are none ;—the coming sun 

Shall light as gay and bright a morrow. 
But England proudly hast thou borne thee, 

Triumphant in the cause of Greece ; 
The arts and glory that adorn thee, 

Thy trust in war, thy boast in peace, 
Were hers ;—for, kindled at her flame, 
To thee the lights of freedom came. 
Thus dost thou but the debt repay, 
Since fate had swept her hopes away ; 
And well, and oft, thy children know 
To emulate her sons, and show, 

In English hearts, on English land, 

The spirit of her hero band. 

They taught a monarch, that, nor throne, 
Nor sceptre could protect alone, 

Save with that spell, all thrones above, 
A nation’s choice, a nation’s love. 
Named and renown’'d, in peace and war, 
In snows, or by the tropic star ; 

And never yet the foeman’s spoil, 

They hold the invader from the soil. 
And oft, and long, and gloriously, 

Still may thy valour shine the same, 
Victor alike on land or sea, 

Unspent thy force, unstain’d thy fame. 


H. W. J. 






















Str Epwarp East's Succestep Rerorms in Inp1a.* 
No. II. 
Different Inhabitants of Calcutta. 


Tne inhabitants of Calcutta may, for judicial purposes, be classed 
into—1. British European subjects, and their legitimate descend- 
ants ; 2. Hindoos, or Gentoos ; 3. Mohammedans ; 4. Other proper 
Natives of Asia, neither Hindoos, Mohammedans, nor Christians ; 
5. Portuguese, Armenian, and other Christians of native or foreign 
extraction, together with half-caste, or illegitimate Christian children v1 
of British subjects. te 




































The situation of the first class is separately treated of in another 
paper. The Gentoos, (more commonly called Hindoos,) and 
Mohammedans, of the British dominion in India, may, for this 
purpose, be classed together ; they are each to be governed as the 


statute 21 Geo, III. c. 70. enjoins, by their own laws of inherit- 5 
ance, succession, and contract, respectively, as between themselves. ‘ 
But many of these laws, formed in rude times, are imperfectly f 
adapted to the modern growth of arts, knowledge, and civilization 


around them. The men and their manners have undergone more 
alteration than is generally suspected ; but the laws, though con- 
strued as favourably as possible to meet this change, still remain in 
substance the same. Both codes, particularly the Hindoo, have 
multifarious rules enough ; but almost every one has its contrarient 
construction, and its convenient loop-holes, for the strong and 
crafty to escape through, with as many avowed diversities as there 
are provinces : this leads to endless uncertainty and litigation, 





ma 


A small portion of this evil in civil, and a much greater in 
criminal matters, has been mitigated in the provinces, where the 
Goveérmment has continued to exercise a legislative power, though 
cautiously exerted, to correct abuses, and to supply defects, when 
flagrant, especially in matters connected-with revenue police. But p 
ever since the appointment of the Supreme Court, and indeed, I 
believe I might say, ever since the institution of its predecessor, the 
Mayor's Court, in Calcutta, the Hindoo and Mohammedan civil 
codes have been stationary, and submitted to no improvement, 
except such as was capable of being introduced by construction, 
under conflicting or silent authorities. Their criminal codes were 
entirely laid aside in the first instance. I should propose, that the 
local Government, with the sanction of the Supreme Court, should 
at least have the power to extend any original laws into Calcutta, 
with or without modification, as parts of the Hindoo or Mohammedan 





* Continued from page 444 of the last Number. 
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codes, which the Government may have found it expedient to adopt 
in the Mofussil. What would be thought of governing the people 
of Great Britain, at this day, by the laws of the Heptarchy ? 


Wills. 

Added to this, the Hindoos have insensibly adopted some of our 
laws, without any authority, except the sanction of the Supreme 
Court giving effect to their acts. For instance, they now very 
generally dispose of their property by will; but the Supreme Court 
being restrained to give probate of wills, or grant administration of 
the effects, of British subjects only, (in the confined sense before 
noticed,) and the Hindoos having no place of deposit, hike our 
Ecclesiastical Court, for the safe custody of their wills, there are 
numberless temptations to forgery, and ample time for the fabrica- 
tion, according to circumstances. The executors are under no 
obligation to deliver schedules of the personal property upon oath, 
or accounts of their receipts, by which their fidelity may at any 
time be brought to the test, if necessary, except by the burthensome 
process of a suit in equity, which can seldom occur in time to have 
the desired full effect, nor without a previous dispute among the 
spoliators for a division of the spoil, (and the expense of which can 
only be borne by an estate of a certain magnitude,) consequently, 
women, infants, and absentees, have no adequate check upon such 
administrators of their properties, whom it is now extremely difficult 
to fix with the possession of personal, and sometimes even of landed 
property, at any distance of time, so many ingenious devices have 
they for covering such possession in other men’s names. In all 
instances, the parties injured run great hazard in substantiating 
their claims, when all the documentary proofs are in the hands of 
their spoliators. 


Many of the most respectable Hindoos with whom] have conversed 
on the subject, deplore this deficiency; and in a late instance, where 
the Government had reasonably refused to pay money to one who 
claimed to be the representative of a deceased Hindoo entitled to it, 
without assurance of his representative character, I could devise no 
better method, in justice to both parties, than to admit him, at his 
own request, to deposit the will, as in registry, with the registrar 
of the Supreme Court on the ecclesiastical side, and to administer a 
voluntary oath, at the Hindoo executor’s request, verifying the will 
and his own representative character. But by way of precaution, 
and that no person might be induced by it to attribute a greater 
authority than belonged to such an act, I directed the registrar to 
draw up the verification in writing, which was to be given to the 
party by way of memorial of his claim as having been made volun- 
tarily, and noting that the will was not registered, but voluntarily 
deposited as a registry. Regular authority, however, is clearly 
wanting to authenticate, and still more to establish, the duty of 
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registering Hindoo and Musulman wills ; for purposes of property, 
something of this kind already exists in the Mofussil. 


Marriage, Divorce, and Separation. 


‘ 

The Musulmans feel the want, at times, of a jurisdiction for the 
direct cognizance of their marriages, divorces, and separation, which 
have been heretofore dealt with in a very arbitrary manner by some 
of the Police Magistrates, for want of a better authority, The 
Hindoo customs seldom or ever give rise to such questions ; or if 
these do arise, they are for the most part settled in foro domestico, 
though I have known attempts to enforce separation on the part of 
Hindoo women, by their parents and friends. The Judges are often 
solicited at chambers, particularly by Musulmans, to exercise this 
kind of jurisdiction, but know not by what authority it can be 
assumed ; and I have therefore only interfered, and that but rarely, 
either as a mediator, or by referring such questions to the Cazis, 
who repudiate any express authority in themselves, except as re- 
ferees by consent of parties, having no means of enforcing obedience 
to their judgments : the head Cazi, in particular, saying, upon my 
application to him for information, that the power of divorce and 
separation properly belongs only to the chief magistrate of the state, 
and is not exerciseable by inferior magistrates. A Musulman of 
high rank informed me, that he considered the authority of enforcing 
the Cazis’ judgments as necessarily forming part of the supreme 
power of the state. But, in truth, it would be dangerous and un- 
politic to give any of the Musulmans judicial authority without 
British control: it would soon be made an engine of barter. The 
Hindoo, I fear, is remediless, on account of the rules of caste. 


Interest of Money. 


The British statute law of Queen Anne, limiting the rate of 
interest, and inflicting penalties on usury, does not apply to this 
place, being founded on local considerations at home; and the 
statute 13 Geo. III. c. 1. only restrains British subjects from taking 
more than twelve per cent. in India, which does not extend to Native 
inhabitants ; and as these latter were not originally restrained in 
their contracts to any certain rate of interest, and these contracts 
are saved, as between themselves, by the 17th clause of the statute 
21 Geo. II. c. 70. before mentioned, the door was consequently 
left open to excessive usury on their part. Nothing, however, can 
be more absurd and unjust than to enable Natives to take a higher 
rate of interest from British subjects than the latter may take from 
them. ‘This evil, with respect te the provinces at large, has been 
provided against by a modern regulation of the Government re- 
stricting interest on loans taken by Natives to twelve per cent. ; 
but as the regulation does not extend into Calcutta, (as being within 
the exclusive pale of the British jurisdiction, and under a distinct 
legislative power,) the usurious Native of the capital is left without 
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any other restraint than one, which perhaps in strictness cannot be 
justified, that where resort is had to the process of the Supreme 
Court to enforce money contracts, it has not allowed more than 
twelve per cent. in any case to be recovered, as being against con- 
science, and oppressive. And I find that in very flagrant cases of 
oppressive interest beyond twelve per cent., the Court has disallowed 
interest altogether, though expressly reserved, which seems to be 
going far: but in a very late case, occurring since the original of 
these observations was forw arded, the Court thought they were 
bound to give twelve per cent. on the sum actually received by the 
borrower, as the rate of interest was expressly reserved by the con- 
tract ; though the principal, which had been enhanced on the face 
of the securities by usurious practices, was cut down to the just 
amount of the advance actually received. 

The interest which the Court allows, (thence called Court interest,) 
where no express rate is stipulated for, is ten per cent. 

The remedy, however, afforded by the Court can only be given to 
the oppressed, if he be rich enough to contest the payment of more 
than twelve per cent. and drive the usurer to his action : and unless 
the amount is considerable, he must probably be a loser upon the 
balance against the costs ef the action, or at least against his own 
costs. Itis notorious that the common people of Calcutta universally 
pay more than twelve per cent. for their loans ; in general, nearly. 
double, and frequently still more, under various pretences. The rate 
of interest in the Native capitals of India is ordinarily above twelve 
per cent., and often from twenty to twenty-five, on account of the in- 
security of the principal. It is no doubt politic to permit a higher 
rate of interest at Calcutta than is allowed in England, in order to 
draw the money Natives of India, who live for the most part on the 
interest of their capitals, into Calcutta, where it is employed in aid 
of British trade and enterprize, and of the Government itself on press- 
ing occassions; and also for the sake of those British subjects 
holding office here, who look to a return home, after a moderate 
number of years, on the savings of their salaries placed out at interest 
in the mean time. But I can see no manner of objection to the 
same rate of interest, not exceeding twelve per cent., being esta- 
blished in the taping which the Government has affixed as the 
limit to the Natives in the provinces, to which the British subject 
is also confined by the statute ; and justice requires that it should be 
done. 

Caste. 

With respect to caste, although many wrongs are committed on 
this account, or under this pretext, principally with a view to dec oy 
young women from their husbands, or to extort money ; and al- 

though the Judges are frequently applied to at chambers for redress 
by the inferior classes, and have sometimes inierfered in flagrant 
cases by way of advice and recommendation to the parties them- 
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selves, or by reference to the Police where the attempt has been 
mingled with breaches of the peace ; yet, after the fullest considera- 
tion I can give to this difficult subject in its political and moral 
bearings, the best mode of treating it appears to be in foro domes- 
tico, to which it should be left ; though the Judges and Magistrates 
will still hear of it extrajudicially in cases of gross abuse. Rules 
have been promulgated giving direct cognizance of matters of 

aste to the Mofussil Courts, but, as I am informed, with little 
judicial result, and that little not of an encouraging nature, connect- 
ed indeed with conspiracy, assault, or the like. Caste is properly 
cognizable even in the Supreme Court, but there the abuse of it is 
connected with crime. 

It has become quite a matter of course among the inferior classes, 
and is gradually spreading upwards, where a Native has lost caste, to 
repurchase his admission for a moderate sum. ‘This is one of the 
seeds of the destruction of caste. The purchase is made among the 
lowest classes for eight or ten rupees ; for a man of some distinction 
about 100 rupees ; for a Brahmin of good rank in fair circumstan- 
ces, about 1000 rupees ; under particular circumstances, and by very 
wealthy men, 20,000 rupees, or more, have been formerly paid ; but 
the price is more likely to be lowered from time to time as the in- 
stitution becomes more lax. ‘There is, however, a current notjon that 
nothing can recover the original pure Brahmin caste of a Peerily 
Brahmin, now a numerous and money-getting body, which formerly 
lost caste by some contamination under the Musulman Govern- 
ment, which to this hour the Hindoos most cordially detest. The 
Hindoos have a common tradition amongst them, that all men will 
ultimately be of one caste. 

Sale of Infants’ Property for necessary Subsistence, &c. 

By the Hindoo law, in cases of necessity of subsistence of the 
family, for marriage-portions for daughters, and also for Srad cere- 
monies on the death of parents, &c., and for other religious purposes, 
the ancestorial property of infants may be disposed of either by the 
eldest brother of an undivided Hindoo family, when of age, or, in 
the infancy of all the brothers, by their mother or other of the fa- 
mily in loco parentio, and, as some of the authorities say, even bya 
servant or friendly stranger to their blood. 

There is no more frequent source of litigation among the inferior 
and poorer classes than this. In a country where there is no public 
provision for the maintenance of the poor, (the existence of which is 
one of the noblest attributes of England,) this power seems to be 
founded in necessity ; but the due exercise of it resting, as it must 
do, upon-Jocal and cotemporaneous facts, the title itself is very 
diflicult either to be proved on the one hand, or controverted on 
the other, at the distance of a few years, when only it is ever 
likely to be questioned ; and whenever there is a suspicion that the 
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power has been unduly exercised, the contest generally involves in 
ruin either an innocent purchaser, or the helpless infant. 


Remedy. 


For the sake of both of these, it would be desirable that the ex- 
istence of the necessity should be established, in the first instance, 
before some proper officer, (perhaps one of the police magistrates 
would be the best,) who should be authorized to inquire into it, and 
without whose fiat no title should be conveyed to a purchaser so as 
to bind the infant, and with whose fiat the purchaser’s title should 
be secure, unless upon his fraudulent connivance with the real vender, 
for the signature of the infant is always obtained. 


Petitions. 


The Judges of the Supreme Court have always been accustomed 
to receive and hear pauper petitions at chambers, a practice irregu- 
lar indeed, (there being no cause in Court,) but highly beneficial to 
the inferior classes, to preserve them from the plunder and oppres- 
sion of their greater neighbours, both Native and British, but parti- 
cularly the former ; and instances have occurred heretofore of sum- 
monses and summary decrees of the Judges having been enforced 
by imprisonment and other irregular methods. 

The course which I have pursued is this: Having received a pe- 
tition in writing from the complainant, I shortly examine him, ore 
tenus, as to the grounds of it, in order to ascertain the probability of 
them, and supply any defects, or correct any errors or inconsistencies 
apparent upon the face of the petition ; and I take a note of his an- 
swers on the petition. This serves as a future check. If no probable 
ground be laid, or if the complaint be stale, and its staleness not 
satisfactorily accounted for, according to the subject matter, or if it 
turn out that the complaint has been before heard and determined 
upon a former petition to a Judge, in this or in any subsequent stage 
of the inquiry, the petition is of course dismissed. 

If the petition be entertained, a summons issues to the defendant 
to appear on a given day ; (and this is perhaps the most objection- 
able part of the proceeding, that a Judge should issue a summons 
without authority, and without legal means to enforce the attendance 
required, there being no cause in Court.) If the defendant do not at- 
tend on the summons, I proceed no further, but refer the petition to 
the inquiry and consideration of the pauper’s attorney, (an officer 
appointed by the Court,) whose duty it is to examine the cause of 
complaint, to hear the party's witnesses (and, as it may be, to con- 
sult the pauper’s counsel on matters of law,) and thereupon to re- 
port shortiy to the Judge if the party has or has not a good proba- 
ble ground of action, and also whether he is a pauper, (the criterion 
of which is, that he is not worth a hundred rupees besides his bed- 
ding and wearing apparel.) If the report be in the negative on either 
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ground, the petition is dismissed ; if affirmatively, the Judge admits 
the petitioner to sue in formd pauperis ; and then, if the defendant 
do not agree to refer the cause to some proper person, when required 
by the pauper’s attorney, (for which purpose the defendant himself 
may also petition the Judge ;) or if it be of a nature unfit for refe- 
rence, the suit proceeds in regular course. 

If the defendant obey the summons and appear, I question him 
upon the several grounds of the plaintiff's petition, in order to ascer- 
tain what are the real points of difference between them, noting 
down the substance at least of his answers. This is a sort of plead- 
ing on terms, till, from the several answers of both parties in pre- 
sence of each other, they are brought to one or more distinct issues ; 
and if they agree upon the facts, and the difference is on matter only 
of law, the assistance of the pundit or the montire, as it affects Hin- 
doos or Musulmans, is called in, and their answer sometimes decides 
the case. If the difference be, as it more frequently is, on matters of 
fact, it is inquired of them whether they agree to refer the decision 
to an arbitrator of their own choosing. If the defendant acquiesce, 
then, unless it is a very difficult or complicated question, I should 
not assist the plaintiff with the pauper’s establishment in preference 
to arbitration. If the matter be referred, it is settled in that way ; 
if the defendant decline a reference, the petition is then referred to 
the pauper’s attorney, to inquire more regularly of the fact, and re- 
port, as before ; or it may be first submitted, on the matter of law, 
to the advice of the pauper’s counsel. 

But it not frequently happens that, on the discussion before the 
Judge himself, the parties come to an agreement to do such and such 
things ; and the fact of this mode of adjudication is, that there is 
no method of compelling the observance if either should afterwards 
swerve from his agreement. I think, therefore, that it would be 
useful to enable the Judge in such a case to direct a note to be taken 
of any agreement of the parties before him, and to make it a rule 
of Court to be enforced by attachment. 

I should see no objection to giving the Judge a power to admi- 
nister, if he thought fit, an oath to such parties as voluntarily offered 
themselves to be examined upon a summons. ‘The stat. 41 Geo. 
III. c. 105. goes further, and authorizes Judges to whom certain 
petitions are referred, in order to ground proceedings in Parliament, 
to examine witnesses on oath. 

‘These are some of the principal emendations most generally called 
for, but other inconveniences occur, from time to time, which require 
to be remedied. As to the best mode of applying the remedy, I 
refer to the general observations submitted in another paper. 


Natives of India other than Hindoos, Mohammedans, and Christians. 
There are Natives of India in Calcutta, who are neither Hindoos, 
commonly so called, (that is, Native Hindoos of the Gentoo religion, 
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who alone, in common parlance, are here called Hindoos, in contra- 
distinction to Mohammedans,) nor Mohammedans, nor Christians, 
whose legal condition is next to be considered. The Supreme Court, 
in addition to the British, which is its general text-law, is directed 
to take cognizance only of the Gentoo and Mohammedan codes, as 
established among the Native subjects. Hence, when questions 
have arisen concerning the laws of marriage, adeption, title, inhe- 
ritance, and succession, as practised by others than Hindoos or 
Mohammedans within the British territories, there has been great 
difficulty and uncertainty in dealing with them. 


Sikhs. 


Since I have been here, questions have arisen concerning the in- 
heritance and succession of Sikhs in Calcutta, depending upon the 
questions of marriage and adoption, the forms of which are different 
from those of the Hindoos in general; yet, in that instance, the 
difficulty was got over by considering the Sikhs as a set of Gentoos. 


Burmans, &c. 


The case of Burmans and Avanese, who are Bhuddists, and 
foreigners to Hindoostan, though approximating to the Gentoo 
faith, would be more difficult. 


Parsees, Chinese, Ceylonese, and Javanese. 


But what shall be said to the Parsees and Chinese, the former of 
whom are beginning to spread to Calcutta from Bombay, and the 
latter are already become very numerous here, and are yearly in- 
creasing? What to the Ceylonese, Javanese, and others ? 


Inheritance and succession of Foreigners settled here to be governed 
by Local Laws. 


With respect to the title of land, it must follow the local law of 
the country in whosoever hands it is. If the person last seised be 
not a Gentoo (by which is understood here a Hindoo of the common 
superstition) or a Mohammedan, we can only apply to him the British 
rules of inheritance and succession; and in this there seems to be no 
inconvenience, for the owner may also vary this disposition by 
his will. But what is to be done with the marriage, divorce, and 
adoption of foreign settlers? The law of adoption has ever been 
local and special since nations have ceased to be migratory. The 
ceremony of marriage also is a local law throughout the world. If 
a marriage be contracted within the pale of the British laws by a 
form not recognized by our code, or by the Hindoo code amongst 
Hindoos, or by the Mohammedan code amongst Mohammedans, 
how is it to be recognized as conveying claims to property, for we 
have no authority to go by any other codes. ‘The Hindoo codes, 
indged, allows of all marriages and adoptions of strangers. domiciled 
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amongst them, according to their own several national forms ; but 
the Supreme Court has only authority to recognize Hindoo law as 
between Hindoos, not as between strangers. 


The fashions of the several races of foreigners domiciled here are 
too fixed to bend readily to local customs ; and the main question 
will be, whether the British Government is desirous, by a public 
recognition of their several domestic customs of marriage, divorce, 
and adoption, amongst themselves, to encourage these foreign settlers 
in Calcutta as the great mart of Asia, and thereby to form a link of 
connexion with their respective countries. Each of these knots of 
settlers herd together, and are continually increasing, particularly 
the Chinese, most of whom are stationary. 


Arabs. 


The Arabs, who are also as numerous as Musulmans, though 
foreigners, are within the letter, at least, of our legal provisions. Of 
these the Wahabees would seein to be only a sect. 


Jews. 


We have also a few Jews, who have probably, like their brethren 
in England, some private bond of conscience, by which all questions 
concerning their domestic relations are settled in foro domestico ; for 
we never hear of them in Court, except sometimes as hired bail, so 
true are they to this calling all over the world. 


Portuguese and other Christians of Native or Foreign Extraction, 
and Half-Caste. { 


The Portuguese, Armenian, and other Christians#of Native or 
foreign extractions, together with the half-caste, or illegitimate 
Christian children of British fathers, form a very considerable and 
important class, which, for several purposes, is out of the pale of the 
British laws, though not within the Hindoo or Mohammedan rule. 


In framing statutes for British India, the legislature seems only 
to have had in view three descriptions of persons: British European 
subjects, with their legitimate descendants, and the Hindoo (or 
Gentoo) and Mohammedan Natives of India : throughout these laws, 
British subjects, and subjects of his Majesty,* are terms used in contra- 
distinction to Native inhabitants; and it is only under the descrip- 
tion of the inhabitants of Calcutta that the Supreme Court now 
exercises any direct jurisdiction over the persons of whom I am 
immediately treating. 

Portuguese Armenians. 


If a Portuguese or Armenian Christian have his dwelling beyond 





* The Court at Madras have lately doubted whether they could try a 
German soldier who had been 30 years in the King’s service in a British 
regiment, 
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the Mahratta ditch, and commit a felony, he must be tried by the 
Mofussil Judge, but by what code of law I am unadvised. Such 
persons have not for many years served upon a jury in Calcutta; 
but previous to the year 1780, Portuguese Catholics, as I am in- 
formed, did serve upon juries, and a gentleman of that description 
now living, tells me that he has done so; when sued in the Mofussil 
Courts, none of these persons can appeal under the late act 53 Geo, 
III, c, 155, the right of appeal being confined to British subjects in 
the sense I have stated. 

This is not se much felt by the Armenians in general, who being 
in part an Eastern people in their habits and manners, (with the 
exception of a few principal persons here who have altogether 
adopted the European custom and manner of life,) are little troubled 
about their comparison with the British, though far from indifferent 
to it, and all of whom are respectable for their integrity. But with 
respect to settlers of Portuguese extraction, several generations of 
whom have been born and bred under the British Government, and 
some of whom have beeen educated in England, many of them men 
of wealth and liberal education, they necessarily feel their want of 
political consideration in these matters. A few of the Portuguese 
are Protestants ; for the rest, if their being Roman Catholics were 
not thought to be an obstacle to their sitting upon juries beforel17 $0, 
it is not obvious why it should be so now. But I rather attribute 
the disuse of summoning them from that time to the construction 
which was put on the term, British subjects, in the Charter of 1774. 
The present depressed condition, however, of the mass of Native 
Christians of Portuguese extraction would practically operate to ex- 
clude most of them from the panel. Many used formerly to be 
employed as clerks in the offices of Government and of the principal 
merchants and agents, but of late years they have been superseded 
for the most part by the more ductile Hindoo sircars or writers, 
whose labours are cheaper ; and they have consequently fallen into 
great depression and poverty. They are still, however, a numerous 
body, partially mixed in blood with the Hindoos ; and though ill- 
educated in general, many meritorious individuals are to be met 


with amongst them. 
Half-Castes. 


The illegitimate offspring of British fathers, usually denominated 
the half-castes, are not the least numerous class here, and are daily 
increasing and thriving ; some of these having been educated at 
home as gentlemen, and others having ‘received the best education 
this country affords, can but ill brook their exclusion from British 
privileges. Yet I fear that the general admission of them as a 
body into the jury-box would, from the low consideration they bear, 
clash with the feelings of not a few of those who now sit there, and 
of some perhaps of higher degree ; though many persons I know 
(with whose judgment my own accords) think that the true policy 
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of Government lies in making these, and all the other persons of 
whom I am now treating, essentially British. In deference, however, 
to the feelings I have alluded to, I refrain from recommending the 
entire measure. But in order not to nourish and increase a spirit 
of inveteracy, by shutting the door to individual merit, and for the 
purpose of letting in, and making your own, the most deserving 
at least of this numerous class to share the privilege and the bur- 
then of this service without creating any public sensation ; and 
while our own juries are complaining much of the increased bur- 
thens thrown upon them, in consequence of the Sessions being 
holden-four times in the year, their numbers being comparatively 
few,—it might be an experiment worth trying, to empower the local 
Government to admit so many individuals, or such classes of this 
description, as it should deem most fit and worthy, into the roll of 
British subjects, out of whom the Sheriff should be enabled to re- 
turn the panel as usual.* 


I throw out this hint for consideration, even upon a more ex- 
tended scale at a future time, as circumstances shall point out. 


Condition of Native Christians. 


It is fit to consider in what condition these persons are if they be 
not British subjects. They are native born, and cannot, upon any 
common principle of justice, be debarred from colonizing: in their na- 
tive and only country. What is the law of inheritance, or succession, 
or marriage, out of the precincts of Calcutta? Can the Hindoo or 
Mohammedan law be administered to them, as Christians? The 
attention of Government is seriously called to thiS* subject, which 
every day may bring into open legal discussion. Though the ge- 
neral question of colonization of British subjects in India should be 
regarded in the same light now as it was before the East India 
trade was thrown open, to the monopoly of which it seemed to bear 
the closest affinity ; and though measures were now in train for as- 
similating to the British Government, or satisfying the nascent in- 
fluence and ambition of the great landed proprietors, who are grow- 
ing up under the Permanent Settlement,} without any counterpoise 
of British territorial power, or of British influence, except that of 
office, every day sinking in relative wealth ; still, the condition of 
these persons, as the only links in the chain of popular connection, 
will deserve reconsideration. Nor does the difficulty rest here. 


Hindoo Converts. 


While pursuing my inquiries with a view to this subject, I re- 
ceived information of a fact curious in itself, and leading to im- 





* Query, whether the Sheriff would not as well attend to a proper se- 
lection, without an invidious interference of Government. 

+ That measure seems to have been too hastily executed, but it de- 
mands a more extended consideration than can be given to it here. 
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portant reflections ; I am at liberty to mention it to the persons to 
whom these papers are confided. M. Barretto, a gentleman of large 
preperty and great personal respectability, always considered here 
as of Portuguese extraction, gave me this account of his family : 
That they came originally from Bacien, lying to the north of Bom- 
bay, and were Hindoos of the Brahmin caste; how converted, 
whether by the word of the Portuguese or otherwise, he cannot say. 
One of his ancestors took the name of Barretto, in consequence of 
the Portuguese general of that name standing godfather to that 
ancestor at his christening. When the Portuguese lost possession 
of the island of Bacien, the family, then bearing the name of Barretto, 
retired to Bombay, at which place the present M. Barretto was 
born. | His family is, and always has been, essentially Hindoo, and 
natives of this country, though long since become Christian. He 
himself was born within the allegiance of the King, and knows no 
other sovereign. He is an entire stranger to Portugal, though 
bearing a Portuguese name, which commenced in the manner de- 
scribed, and has been conveniently continued for purposes of trade. 
His son resided for some time in England; the family connections, 
however, with the Hindoos have been all along continued, and are 
still preserved, as far as the difference of faith has permitted. 

Look at the condition of this gentleman, (which may be the secret 
condition of many others,) and compare it with the British Jaws in 
general, and with the construction of them which has hitherto held 
at home, and then say why he should not be deemed to be a 
British subject, as he claims to be; and whether, as the British 
laws framed for India now are and always have been understood, 
there is not great difficulty in treating him either as a Hindoo or as 
a Britith subject, in regard to his legal relations, or indeed in say- 
ing under what legal relations he stands here. He cannot be an 
alien in his own native country and in that of his ancestors. 

Ram Mohun Roy. 


Take another instance. A Native of high rank and great family 
estate in the province of Burdwan, a Brahmin of nine strings, which 
is of very high caste, by name of Ram Mohun Roy, son of Ram- 
Caunt Roy, has lately declared himself a Christian, of what precise 
description does not distinctly appear; and, perhaps, he himself 
would find it difficult to determine that point, as his self-conversion 
seems by all account (for I am not personally acquainted with him) 
to be still in progress, and has not, [ believe, proceeded further than 
a kind of Unitarianism. I have heard that he calls himself a Unitarian 
Christian.* He says, however, that he will not do any thing wil- 





* Though he is extremely wed versed in the Scriptures, from whence he 
has drawn his morality, his more accurate description, as I have since had 
reason to believe, is of a Deist. I have seen a curious work of his, lately 
published, being an address to his countrymen against idolatry, which he 
maintains to be a corruption of their ancient faith. 
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lingly to forfeit his caste, (considering it probably as the nobility,) 
which he is desirous to preserve, and therefore declines eating, &c. 
with us, though he invites company, and sits at the table with them. 
Before he made public declaration of his faith, he consulted, as he 
says, upon this point of caste with his family, and with forty others 
of the principal and most respectable of his neighbours and friends, 
who promised to uphold and continue their association with him ; 
and he adds, that if the other Brahmins be satisfied with this, he 
shall take no further steps to sever himself from them, or to influ- 
ence others, who, in case of extremity, would, he thinks, follow him 
in his entire separation to the number of above 200. 

This is a novel attempt, and, if successful, which remains yet to 
be proved, may be followed by important consequences. The Brah- 
min certainly regards his strings, independently of religious motives, 
as conferring worldly distinction uponhim. ‘They are marks of high 
descent, to which he naturally clings. In proportion as this feeling 
gains strength and encouragement, the other feeling will abate and 
be melted down.* 


What is the legal condition of this last mentioned personage ? 
The distinction which he is attempting to establish, seems, if he 
succeed, to leave him essentially Hindoo as to customs and laws re- 
specting himself and his own rights, and so far it differs from the 
antecedent case ; but it is certain that great difficulties must here- 
after arise on his civil relations. As a Christian, if he terminates in 
one, cau he have a plurality of wives? The legalitywf his issue, 
on a question of inheritance, must depend as to any subsequent mar- 
riage on the legality of the marriage rite, which the Hindoo law 
(though it recognizes the marriage of a stranger according to his own 
national form) has not yet recognized as between Hindoos,t if not 
performed according to its own rite. Is such a person to be deemed 
a Hindoo in point of law for one purpose and not for another? His 
will could not be proved in the Supreme Court, which can only grant 
probate of a will of a British subject, as elsewhere explained. Would 
the pundits consider a professed Christian convert from their faith 
as a Gentoo for any purpose? Or is he to lose the benefit of the 
one code, without acquiring that of the other ? 


Remedy. 


I submit to the consideration of Government, that their protecting 





* I do not find that he is a favourite among his countrymen; they say 
that he has publicly abused them, instead of endeavouring by private in- 
struction to improve them. 

+ The pundits say there are eight principal forms of marriage used 
amongst them, but in giving their opinion on the case of a Sikh marriage, 
they said that they considered the contract as the essential part, as mere 
form to give solemnity and notoriety to the contract. 
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hand should be so far extended to this, and the like description, as 
to make provision that no Native of India shall forfeit any right of 
property or personal benefit on account of his possession of any par- 
ticular faith or doctrine, which he would be entitled to, if claimed 
by any law of title, grant, inheritance, or succession, established in 
India, which was binding on the person or persons last seised or 
possessed, or on those through whom he claimed ; and recogniz- 

ing the marriages of all desc riptions of persons in the several 
forms acknowledged and practised according to each faith ; and 
giving probate of the wills and administration of the effects of all 
Christians within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court.* 

This, with the general or with the special power before proposed, 
respecting the admissibility of Christians in general on juries, would 
smooth most of the difficulties that are prominent in the moral and 
judicial horizon. 

But it must be observed, that so long as an original British sub- 
ject is prohibited from acquiring land in this country, it must be in- 
jurious to any person of Native extraction to be declared generally 
a British subject, unless an expiration be made in this respect in 
favour of Native-born subjects in their own proper country. 


Points of Immediate Necessity. 


At all events, there are two points to which the immediate atten- 
tion of Government is called for; the whole of the fifth class of 
persons, if it should not be thought more politic and advisable at 
once to declare them British subjects ; saving to them the right of 
holding land as Native born ; and, if not being liable, to be sent to 
England for trial, &e. 


Probate of Wills and Administration. 


The one is to enable the Supreme Court to grant probate of their 
wills, and letters of administration of their intestate effects. By 
the 22d clause of the King’s Charter of 1774, the power of granting 
probate and administration is expressly confined to Bristish subjects 
only, and extends not even to inhabitants of Calcutta; and these 
Christian Natives (other than such as are born of British parents in 
lawful wedlock) are not deemed to be British subjects, as I have had 
occasion to remark, within the special national sense of the Charter 
and of the several acts of Parliament ; however many of them may 
have been in the habit of applying for this purpose to the Eccle- 
siastical side of the Court, which has passed subsilentio, it might, 
at least, be admitted that there is great doubt on the subject. The 
inconvenience of this is too obvious to be insisted upon, in case any 
dispute should arise upon the grant of administration to such person, 





* This is independent of the suggestion in another place as to the wills, 
&c. of Hindoos and Musulmans. 
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particularly if the question arose in any foreign court. ‘This power 
ought, therefore, to be supplied without delay, with a retrospective 
clause, confirmatory of passed acts, even if it might not be done by a 
declaratory law ; for certainly their exclusion could never have been 
contemplated. Further, if it were thought proper to put all this 
fifth class of persons at once upon the footing of British subjects in 
all respects, if born within the British dominion in India, it might be 
doue bya general declaratory law, that all persons born within the Bri- . 
tish dominions in India, and domiciled in Calcutta, being Christians, 
have been, and shall, so long as they are thus domiciled, be deemed to 
all intents and purposes to be British subjects within the meaning of 
the Charter of 1774, and of the several acts of Parliament passed for 
the regulation and government of the British dominions in India, 
saving to them all right of holding land as Native-born subjects, 
and exempting them from being sent to Great Britain as unlicensed 
persons, &c., or for trial and punishment. 

This provision is exclusive of the observations elsewhere submit- 
ted as to Native Hindoos, Mohammedans, and others, within the 
local jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 


Written Contracts for Trial by the Supreme Court. 


The other point for present consideration is, that these Christians 
of Native or foreign families settled here, and half-castes, cannot, for 
the same reason, avail themselves of one of the most beneficial 
causes in the charter of the Supreme Court, without which few can 
dare enter into contracts with any Native or foreigner, being beyond 
the jurisdiction of it. The 13th clause states, that the Court shall 
have power and jurisdiction to determine all such cases, &c., against 
every other person or persons whatsoever, inhabitants of India, re- 
siding in the said provinces, &c., of Bengal, &c., upon any contract 
or agreement in writing, entered into by any of the said inhabitants 
with any of his Majesty's subjects,* exceeding 500 rupees, where 
such inhabitants shall have agreed in the said contract, that, in dis- 
pute, the matter shall be determined by the Supreme Court. 

Instances have occurred, where, for want of the extension of the 
privilege, Portuguese and other permanent settlers of great respec- 
tability, having had dealings with Natives or foreigners, upon the 
strength of their entering into written contract to answer for any 
breach of their engagement in the Supreme Court, have been ousted 
of their remedy by the swindler’s withdrawing himself out of the 
local jurisdiction of the Court as soon as he had obtained, their 
money or goods, and setting them at defiance. t It may be sail, that 





* This is one instance where the terms, ‘ His Majesty’s subjects,’ is 
used in contradistinction to Native inhabitants. 

+ No person, by his private contract, can give jurisdiction to a court 
which has it not by law. 
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the creditors have a remedy in the Provincial Courts ; but such is 
the state of business in those Courts, the uncertainty of the system 
of law, and the delay and vexation of a protracted attendance, that 
many persons prefer to abandon their just demands rather than pur- 
sue them there ; an evil which must naturally increase with the in- 
creasing population of the Indo-British dominions, and is much ag- 
gravated by the accumulated arrear of causes in most of those Courts, 





SpanisH SERENADE, 


Wuen winds to rest are sinking, love, 
And flowers the dew-fall drinking, love, 

My thoughts to thee 

For ever flee, 
Round thy bower a charm’d ring linking, love ! 
There they speed like the shaft to its mark, my fair, 
At the meeting of light and dark, my fair, 

At the lover's day-dawn, 

When the moon’s on the lawn, 
And the nightingale sings for the lark, my fair ! 


When not a wave is foaming, love, 
And nought but Passion roaming, love, 
Let thy thoughts with mine 
In memory twine, 
At the soft sweet hour of gloaming,, love ! 
Think of me when the bright stars lave, my fair, 
And dance in the stream. they pave, my fair, 
As if every star 
Had shot from afar, 
To hold a ball on the wave, my fair! 


While all in beauty ’s shining, love, 
And all at rest reclining, love, 
Remember him 
Whose heart is dim, 
In the midst of peace repining, love ! 
And when in thy bower to heaven, my fair, 
Thy spirit at night is given, my fair, 
Let thy pure thoughts rise 
To their kindred skies, 
In a prayer for the heart thou hast riven, my fair ! 


Crediton. J. 





Toe War 1n GREECE. 


Tue progress of the war in Greece has, from its very commence- 
ment, excited as powerful an interest in British India as in any 
other quarter of the globe ; and, we believe, it is the only one of 
the remote dependencies of Great Britain in which a public sub- 
scription was raised for the aid of that oppressed nation. 


We shall not consider our pages uselessly occupied, therefore, in 
laying before our Indian readers some account of the only work 
that we have yet seen which avows openly the unfavourable im- 
pressions of its author, respecting the character, conduct, and pros- 
perity of the Greeks ; coupled, at the same time, with an assurance 
of a sincere desire to see the cause of their emancipation really 
effected, though denouncing the means by which this has been 
hitherto pursued. 


On the other side of the question, we have had innumerable pub- 
lications, in which the Turks have been painted in the most hideous, 
and the Greeks in the most engaging colours,—in which the atro- 
cities of the former have been wrought up to a pitch exciting the 
greatest indignation ;—and what were called the just retaliations of 
the latter, have been softened away to acts of justifiable resistance. 
Our love of free discussion induces us to desire that both sides 
should be heard; and therefore it is, that since such extensive 
publicity has been given to all other publications on the war in 
Greece, we think it right to assist in making the statements con- 
tained in the present volume as generally known. 

The work to which we allude is entitled ‘ Sketches of the War 
in Greece ; in a Series of Extracts from the Private Correspondence 
of Philip James Green, Esq., late British Consul for the Morea ; 
with Notes by R. L. Green, Esq., Vice-Consul ; and an Appendix, 
containing Official, and other Documents, relating to the Affairs of 
Greece.’ We have read the volume through attentively ; and 
although our impressions were at the commencement far from 
favourable to the author's impartiality, we are bound to say, that 
the entire perusal of his work has convinced us of its general 
accuracy, and left no doubt on our minds as to the fidelity of the 
mournful picture which it gives of Greece, and Greek affairs. 

We have so frequently expressed our own opinions as to the 
right, and even the duty, of all oppressed people to revolt against 
their rulers, whether legitimate or otherwise, whenever they see a 
reasonable hope of obtaining by such revolt an amelioration of their 
condition,—that no one will suppose us for a moment unfavourable 
to the Greek rebellion. If ever men had cause for deadly hatred 
to their rulers, it is the Greeks, If ever rulers had given their 
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subjects just grounds for insurrection, it was the Turks. Never- 
theless, let the truth be known respecting each. The Turks may 
be tyrants, and yet not utterly devoid of magnanimity or feeling. 
The Greeks may be patriots, and yet not free from many and 
degrading vices. Let each have their due: for in this, as in every 
other imaginable case, Trurm ought to be the pole-star of those 
who write ; and justice cannot fail to be promoted by the frank and 
open statement of things as they really are. Mr. Green, aware of 
the difficulty of obtaining a favourable attention to statements so 
painfully opposed to the general wish as well as general feeling of 
his countrymen, thus adverts to it in his Preface : 

* That there are occasions where Truth is unpopular, has never 
been more strongly exemplified than in the progress of the present 
Greek Revolution. Those statements only which favoured the 
cause of Greek Independence, have met with ready belief. The 
English Papers have but echoed the tones of Foreign Journals in 
publishing accounts of Greek heroism and Greek triumphs, for 
which we should in vain seek a foundation in fact. Falsehoods the 
most glaring have been unblushingly published to the world—and 
the world has had little opportunity, and less inclination, to investi- 
gate the truth of the relation. 


‘It is not intended to seek a competition with the numerous 
works on Greek affairs already before the public, to whom is left 
the task of judging of their several merits. [I have only to observe 
in this place, that, from considering the inaccuracy of some, and 
insufficiency of others, arose the idea, that my own correspondence 
(though written with no such view) might prove acceptable to the 
public ; as affording a correct, general, and connected view of the 
principal events of the interesting struggle that yet continues to 
agitate Eastern Europe. ‘To such merits alone does the following 
work pretend. 

© The letters, from which extracts have been made, were written 
during an official residence in the Morea, or in Zante, to corre- 
spondents in England, partly by myself, partly by my brother, the 
Vice-Consul. The information is derived either from personal 
observation, or from the official correspondence of consular agents 
in different parts of the Morea. 

‘ If, in the course of these extracts, instead of adopting the terms 
Infidels and Christians, I have made use of those of Turks and 
Greeks, it must not be thence inferred that I am prejudiced against 
the Greek cause. On the contrary, it is impossible to be indifferent 
in such a cause—it is impossible not to wish the liberation of any 
people from a state of thraldom so degrading as that of the Rayahs 
under the Ottoman dominion. But enthusiastic admiration of their 
character, considered as the descendants and representatives of the 
ancient Greeks, must not be expected from a candid observer of the 
manners of the modern race who boast their name, That they 
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may again exhibit the virtues and talents that have shed a charm 
over their land, is ardently to be desired; but, in the meantime, it 
annot be disguised that the Greeks of the present day are little 
advanced in intellect or moral feeling beyond their barbarian 
oppressors. 


The first letter of the series contained in the volume is dated 
from Patrass, on the 3d of January 1821, and relates principally 
to the conduct of Ali Pasha of Yanina, of whom a dinrueter is 
given in a note; and it is not until the third, that the first rumour 
of the Greek Revolution is mentioned, and in terms which are suffi- 
ciently curious to be repeated. ‘The writer, under date of Feb. 15, 
1821, says: 

‘I received, a few days since, by an express foof-messenger, rather 
a singular communication from my consular agent at Arcadia, 
Signor Anastasio Pasqualigo. He informed me that the Vaivede of 
Arcadia had communicated to him the contents of a letter which 
had fallen into his hands, addressed by a person named Colocotroni, 
now in Zante, to his friend in Arcadia, stating that a revolution on 
the part of the Greeks had been for some time organizing, and was 
on the point of breaking out; that the Lonians would assist their 
brethren in religion, and that the writer was occupied in omganizing 
a body of men, with whom he intended passing over to the Morea, 
and that he should land near Arcadia. The Vaivode lost no time 
in communicating the contents of this letter to the Turkish Govern- 
ment at Tripolizza, and also called upon the British Agent to ex- 
plain the meaning of such an extraordinary declaration. Signor 
Pasqualigo referred the matter to me, requesting an answer. I lost 
no time in assuring him “ I believed the letter to be a fabrication ; 
that I had not heard of any rumour of a revolution, and that, at all 
events, Ionian subjects were not likely to interfere on such an 
oceasion.””’ 

In the following letter, dated the 29th of March in the same 
year, the indications are more strongly marked, and are interesting, 
as showing the first impressions and effects of the expected explo- 
sion. ‘The writer says : 

‘ For some time past there have been strong suspicions of a re- 
volution on the part of the Greeks being in contemplation. The 
Turks of this place, and indeed in other parts of the Morea, have 
evinced great distrust and uneasiness. The dissatisfaction expressed 
by the Greek inhabitants of Patrass was owing to the very heavy 
levies made upon them by the Turkish Government, for the pur- 
chase of supplies for the army in Albania; but the authorities had 
apparently calmed the irritation excited by their unjust exactions. 
However, within these few days, appearances have assumed a much 
more serious aspect, and the idea universally prevails just now, 
among the resident Greeks of this town, that a revolution is on the 
point of breaking out; the Turks also appear very uneasy, and 
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each party evidently mistrusts the other. The Greeks are engaged 
in shipping off or secreting their property. The ‘Turks who in- 
habit houses in the town, are transporting their families and effects 
to the citadel, which they are putting into as good a state of defence 
as possible ; they have compelled the Greeks to drag up some 
heavy cannon from the sea-shore, and have put into requisition all 
the ovens, to bake biscvit. 

‘ The Ionians residing at Patrass, who are very numerous, are also 
much alarmed, and have sent to the islands many of their families, 
which the Turkish authorities here have endeavoured to prevent, as 
they issued an order that none of the inhabitants should quit the 
place ; however, a deputation of Ionians having represented to me 
the injustice and risk attendant on such forcible detention, I consi- 
dered it my duty to insist upon the order being cancelled, so far as 
regarded Ionian subjects, and my requisition has been complied 
with.’ 

These apprehensions are soon realized, and the open declaration 
of hostilities is thus announced, under date of April 6, 1821 : 


‘ With my last letters before you, which contained an account of 
the state of affairs here, and my decided opinion that a revolution 
on the part of the Greeks, at present, was improbable, what will 
be your surprise at hearing that an insurrection broke out at Patrass 
on the 4th instant. Having hired the Malta packet Clifton to take 
despatches to the Ionian Government at Corfu, I am enabled to 
send you some particulars of what has taken place here, although 
I assure you Lam hardly in a sufliciently composed state of mind to 
do so.’ 


‘From the 31st of March, the Greek and Ionian inhabitants be- 
gan to desert the town in great numbers, and by the 3d and 4th 
instant very few Greeks remained, their countrymen having em- 
barked or retired to the mountains. y 


‘On the 4th, a body of about fifty men, principally Albanian Turks, 
arrived from Lepanto, and entered the fortress ; at the same time 
a boat arrived from Vostizza with some Turks, who had fled from 
Calavrita, on account of the Greeks having openly taken up arms 
there : these also entered the fortress. 


‘ About four o'clock, being at dinner, we received notice that the 
Turks had set on fire one of the Greek Primate’s houses, which 
proved to be the case. This was the signal for attack, and a brisk 
firing of musquetry took place between the Turks and Greeks. 
The [onians took part with the latter, and, although it is impossible 
to ascertain the precise numbers, [I conceive there could not have 
been less than four hundred of them who were armed. The Turks 
shortly afterwards opened a fire from the fortress; the confla- 
gration spread rapidly, and in twelve hours upwards of three 
hundred houses were destroyed. 
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‘The Greeks who had retired to the mountains, perceiving the 
town in flames, and learning that the ‘Turks kept within the fortress 
walls, commenced their return, being armed with guns, pistols, 
knives, &c. &ec. At present there may be about 3,000 Greeks in 
the town, who are employed in firing their small arms at the fortress. 
They have no cannon, but say they are expecting a large supply of 
all kinds of ammunition daily. ‘The arrival of the Archbishop 
Germanos is anxiously looked for, he having been named, in this 
emergency, to the chief command. 


‘ Fortunately the English schooner Pomona arrived from Malta 
on the morning of the 4th, and I lost no time in arranging with 
the master for the hire of his vessel to receive on board British 
subjects and property ; I likewise offered accommodation on board 
to Monsieur Pouqueville, the French Vice-Consul, of which he 
availed himself. On the morning of the 5th, the Russian, Prussian, 
and Swedish Consuls embarked on board different vessels : I sent 
on board the Pomona my family and three Janissaries with those of 


the French Consul. 4 


‘ As yet very few lives have been lost ; the first person killed by 
the ‘Turks was a Cephaloniot, servant to the Vice Cancellier of the 
British Consulate, who openly joined the Greeks the day the revo- 
lution commenced. The first act of violence committed by the 
Greeks was the murder of a poor negro woman.’ 


We turn now from the text of the volume to the Appendix, for 
the purpose of extracting from them two documents of interest and 
importance, translated from the modern Greek. The first is a ma- 
nifesto addressed to the Consuls of the Christian Powers at Patrass, 
dated 26th March (old siyle,) 1821, and signed by the Archbishop, 
Bishop, and five Greek citizens. It is as follows : 

‘ The Greeks, abandoned to the always increasing oppression of 
the Turks, who have sworn to annihilate them, have unanimously 
resolved to shake off the yoke, or die. We have taken up arms to 
vindicate our rights. We are firmly persuaded that all the Christian 
Powers will recognize the justice of our cause, and, far from oppos- 
ing obstacles, will assist and succour us, in calling to mind how 
useful our ancestors were to humanity. In acquainting you with 
this, we beg you will be pleased to procure us the protection of your 
august Court.’ 


The second document is a manifesto, dated three days earlier, 
from the Spartan head-quarters of Calamata, and signed by Pietro 
Mavromicali, Commander of the Forces. It is addressed to the Eu- 
ropean Courts generally, and was enclosed iu the former circular to 
the Consuls ; it is in the following terms : 

‘ The intolerable yoke of Ottoman oppression, after a period of 
above a century, had reached that height, that nothing remained to 
the unhappy Greeks of the Peloponnesus but the liberty of breathing, 
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and this served only to force out their sighs from the bottom of 
their hearts. 

‘ Reduced to a condition so pitiable, deprived of every right, we 
have, with an unanimous voice, resolved to take up arms, and strug- 
gle against the tyrants. 

‘ All factions and discords amongst ourselves, sown by tyranny, 
are sunk in the abyss of eternal oblivion, and we now all inhale the 
breeze of liberty. 

‘ Our arms, shackled up to this hour with chains of iron, now 
burst their bonds, and eagerly grasp the sword to annihilate abhor- 
red tyranny. 

‘Our feet—that have laboured day and night at the most cruel 
tasks, now hasten to vindicate our rights. 

‘Our heads—which bent the neck to the yoke, now plan our 
freedom. 

‘ Our tongues—which before dared not utter a sound, except vain 
supplications for clemency, now cry with a loud voice, and make 
the air re-echo with the sweet name of liberty. In one word, we 
are unanimously resolved on Liberty or Death. ‘Thus determined, 
we earnestly invite the united aid of all civilized nations to promote 
the attainment of our holy and legitimate purpose, the recovery of 
our rights, and the revival of our unhappy nation. 

‘ With every right does Greece, our mother, whence ye also, O 
Nations, have become enlightened, anxiously request your friendly 
assistance with money, arms, and counsel; and we entertain the 
highest hope that our appeal will be listened to, promising to show 
ourselves deserving of your interest, and at the proper time to prove 
our gratitude by deeds.’ 

Appended to the sixth letter of the series, which adverts to the 
documents already given, is a note, written subsequently to the let- 
ters themselves, containing details of facts, which, occurring at this 
early period of the contest, and being narrated by an eye-witness, 
deserve repeating at length. ‘The writer says : 

‘The moment of the breaking out of the revolution in Greece 
was « most interesting one. For some weeks previous to the affair 
of Calavrita, great distrust and jealousy prevailed between the Greeks 
and Turks. ‘The latter were evidently making preparations for re- 
pairing and provisioning their old and neglected fortresses, and the 
task of putting them into good order had commenced. ‘There was 
no longer that supineness, that absolute security, which had hitherto 
marked the Turkish Government. The inhabitants of the towns 
and villages began to look at each other with suspicion, and the 
Greek was bold and gibing in his bearing towards his Turkish 
neighbour. He first insulted him in the streets of Patrass, and 
then, contrary to the known regulations, appeared with arms. The 
Turk, on the other hand, instead of coming out merely with his pis- 
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tols in his girdle, rarely stirred abroad without gun and sword. And 
yet, in spite of this state of feeling, in spite of the great dispropor- 
tion in number between the two classes, the Turks forced the Greeks 
to drag up new ordnance from the sea-shore, and such is the force 
of habit, absolutely to plant it in the very fortress which was shortly 
to be attacked by them. 

* As soon as an open rupture had taken place, the mode of war- 
fare between these two semi-barbarian people was strikingly charac- 
teristic. I offer a few anecdotes as an illustration. 

‘ The Greeks at first had no cannon, but at length they procured 
some four and six pounders from an Ionian vessel that was lying off 
Patrass, and transported them to a house, which was within one 
hundred and twenty feet of the wall of the Castle. ‘They then erect- 
ed a battery within the house itself, and when they were prepared, 
they unmasked it by suddenly pulling down the wall which ‘inter- 
vened between them and the Castle, and instantly commenced a vi- 
gorous fire. Had these little guns been directed even to the most 
tottering part of the fortress, they would scarcely have moved a 
stone ; but here, unfortunately, their battery was directly opposed 
to a portion of wall which the ‘Turks had just repaired from the da- 
mage done to it by lightning. ‘The consequence, as may easily be 
conceived, was, that their time, trouble, and shot were absolutely 
thrown away. However, they persevered, and several Greeks were 
killed. At last a Turk, seeing one man very busily employed at the 
guns, took deliberate aim from the embrasures, and shot him in the 
head as he was in the act of stooping to load. ‘This poor fellow 
happened to be an Italian, and probably therefore was more expert 
at gunnery than the Greeks. ‘The latter no sooner found their loss 
than they quitted their battery in despair. 

‘The Turks, on the other hand, were not a whit more skilled than 
their enemies. In the first place, being merely the inhabitants of a 
town, and having no soldiers to instruct them, for there was only 
a nominal garrison at Patrass, not a soul knew the management 
of a gun ; and in the second, had they possessed the requisite know- 
ledge, the whole of the ordnance, with the exception of the new 
guns just received, was in such a miserable state, that nothing effectual 
could have been done. Many of the cannon were without carriages, 
and being of enormous weight, could only be moved with the greatest 
difficulty. ‘The Turks might be seen hoisting and propping them up 
with levers of wood, and then firing in any, or rather in no direction. 
The Greeks in the meanwhile occupied houses close to the castle, 
and kept up a brisk fire of musquetry ; others, however, who were 
not quite so brave, used to make a noise at a ridiculous distance, and 
expend their courage and powder most vigorously. Those within 
the houses usually tried to pick off the Turks employed at the can- 
non ; and this they might do with perfect safety to themselves, for it 
was quite clear that there was no gunner among them who ever hit a 
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house by aiming at it. The Turks, therefore, were obliged to screen 
themselves, when loading their guns, by stopping up the embra- 
sures with mattrasses and boards, and, when they were ready to fire, 
these were withdrawn. 

‘Clusters of Greeks, who were chattering away in the vineyards, 
‘would be on the look-out, and as soon as they marked the spot where 
the ball fell, they ran towards it and picked it up, carrying it to their 
magazine. If, as it often happened, a six-pound shot had been dis- 
charged by the cousummate skill of the Turks out of a twenty-four 
pounder, the Greeks used to load their small cannon with it, and send 
it back again. 

‘ Thus there was a constant noise, with little execution. In spite 
of all their practice, there was nobody among the Turks that ac- 
quired any skill in gunnery, with the exception, however, of one 
man, a barber. His skill, nevertheless, was limited, for he could 
only fire from his own cannon, but that, to be sure, happened to be 
mounted. Among the earliest and the most memorable of his feats 5 
was the following: When Patrass was attacked, the Greeks used 
to come from the neighbourhood to assist their brethren in the town. 
One fine day, a reinforcement of these, coming from Gastouni, were 
observed from the castle, just appearing on the brow of a hill. In the 
midst of the troop was an unfortunate fellow mounted on a white 
horse, and he, by way of greater eclat, was carrying and flourishing 
about a white flag. The Turkish grandees who were besieged were 
in the habit of offering money to their gunners if they hit any object 
pointed out to them ; and one of these told the barber, that he would 
give him a machmoudié if he would bring the man on the white 
horse down. ‘The barber pointed his gun, and neither flag, horse, 
nor man, were ever after heard of. ‘the next feat which this re- 
doubtable barber accomplished was this : The houses in Patrass are 
built of mud and straw, made into a sort of brick. This is done for 
the sake of economy, as the soil thrown up in digging the founda- 
tion not only serves as material for the walls, but, as earthquakes 
are frequent, damages are thus easily and speedily repaired. One 
of these houses, situated just under the walls of the fortress, was 
occupied by the Greeks, and became, from its proximity, a source of 
great annoyance to the besieged. Whenever a Turk appeared, half 
a dozen bullets whizzed about his head, while the Greeks remained 
in perfect security. ‘This went on for a long time; the guns of the 
fortress had been directed in vain upon it, and each man had tried 
his luck in hitting it, but all to no purpose. At last the barber was 
desired to essay his skill. Here, as in the last instance, the first 
shot he fired took effect, and in a moment a score of Greeks were 
seen issuing from a cloud of dust, some scampering, others crawling 
off most nimbly on their bellies among the vines, and no one, I be- 
lieve, ever ventured there again.’ 

The pillage of Patrass, at which Mr. Green resided, soon followed, 
and on this occasion he says : 
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‘ Numbers of Greeks, chiefly old men, women, and children, took 
refuge in the Consulates ; the French Consulate, from its extent, 
accommodated the largest number : I received as many as I possibly 
could. ‘The Greeks in their flight abandoned the wounded in the 
hospital ; those that were able, got on mules or horses, and escaped ; 
three that were unable to move would have inevitably fallen. into 
the hands of the Turks, had I not ordered them to be brought into 
the Consulate : the poor creatures were in a dying state; their 
wounds did not appear to have been dressed. I have persuaded a 
Zantiot, practising as a surgeon, to remain here and attend the 
wounded ; I have superintended the dressing of their wounds, but 
fear no skill can save them. 

‘ The Turks are now going about in parties, breaking open and 
pillaging houses. They have decapitated two or three Greeks 
found in or near the town, and have thrown their bodies into the 
streets. 

‘ The Turks of Patrass have been shut up in the fortress eleven 
days, and must have suffered some privations, as water began to 
fail: the Greeks had also nearly completed a mine, with which they 
intended to blow up the place.’ 

The note on this letter, adverting to the means by which intelli- 
gence was first conveyed into the Turkish fort, and descripti@e of 
the intrepidity of the messengers, is highly interesting : 

‘ This action was probably as daring as well could be conceived, 
and deserves, therefore, to be related at length. Two men escaped 
from the fort, under favour of night, and crawling through the 
vineyards, reached the Morea Castle in safety. They informed 
Isouf Pasha that their garrison was most critically situated ; that 
they were suffering under great privations ; that their enemies were 
about to spring a mine ; and that, unless relieved, they must all 
inevitably perish. Isouf was most willing to afford all the assistance 
he could; but the difficulty was to find any body who would go to 
the fort and tell the garrison so. Patrass at this time, it must be 
remembered, was filled with Greeks, and probably there could not 
have been less than five thousand men armed to the teeth. To cut 
their way through these, and escape death, therefore, would be a 
miracle. However, five hundred piastres were offered as a reward 
to any one who would undertake te bear Isouf’s message to the 
fort. ‘Two men, at length, were found, who agreed to run the risk. 
One of these, a fine fellow, whom I knew well, and who related the 
story to me over and over again, was named Delhi Achmet, or Mad 
Achmet. He and his companion, well mounted, set out at day- 
light ; they avoided the most frequented paths, and at length 
reached Patrass. ‘There are two roads, both leading to the town : 
one of these passes through it; the other merely traverses a portion, 
and then strikes off in a zig-zag way up the hill to the fort. When 
they came to the suburbs, Delhi Achmet’s companion was loth to 
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proceed, but it was too late; Delhi soon persuaded him to follow 
him ; and goading their horses with their shovel-stirrups, they 
shouted their war-cry of “ Allah il Allah,” and galloped furiously 
up the streets. ‘The Greeks, for one moment, were taken by sur- 
prise ; but the next they fired upon them from every house and 
corner. The Turks, on the other hand, were cheering them from 
the castle, as they rode. ‘They made every preparation to facilitate 
their entrance, by letting down the draw-bridge. In the hurry of 
the thing, Achmet not only lost his turban, but was separated from 
his companion, who lagged behind. He, however, waited for him, 
in the midst of the fire, and then again they scampered up the hill, 
and gained the bridge in safety. At this moment a ball struck 
Achmet’s horse, and both beast and rider were seen precipitated into 
the ditch, and every body believed he was killed; but here again 
fortune favoured him, for he was drawn up into the fort, unhurt. 
At the moment of his entering, there happened to be a Papa within 
the castle, and, as Delhi had no mind to lose his turban, he obliged 
him to go out and fetch it, knowing that the Greeks would not fire 
upon their own priest,—and this he actually recovered.’ 





On the 16th of April, the Turkish Pasha at Patrass gave orders 
for setting fire to the houses of the Greek Primates, whom he 
believed to be the leaders of the Revolution ; and the wind being 
high, the conflagration spread rapidly, and threatened destruction to 
the whole town. It was next completely sacked, and the most 
frightful scenes exhibited. Forty Greeks were beheaded, and their 
bodies thrown into the streets, and their women and children made 
slaves to the Turks. 

Events thicken with the progress of time ; most of these de- 
scribed in the intermediate letters are, however, more generally 
known than those we have detailed. We pass on, therefore, to 
that dated the 24th of June 1821, in which a description is given 
of an act which shows that the Turks can be as cruel as it is pos- 
sible to imagine human beings to be. It was intended to send a 
fire-ship of the Greeks into a squadron of five Turkish vessels then 
lying in port under blockade : 

‘ A native of Paxo volunteered to conduct the brulot ; and it was 
agreed upon, that when he should have steered his vessel to the 
corvette, he should be picked up by boats sent from his own 
squadron. ‘The Turks, on the other hand, were on the watch, and 
no sooner saw the fire-ship approach, than they manned their boats, 
and rowed direct for her. The Paxiote, seeing them coming, set 
fire to his ship when it could not possibly be of any avail, and 
immediately jumped overboard, no doubt hoping to be picked up 
by his countrymen, as agreed on ; but the Turks were too quick, 
and he fell into their hands. ‘They seized the poor wretch, daubed 
his body with tar and combustibles, then set him on fire, and thus 
roasted him alive.’ 
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This, however, is equalled, if not surpassed, in cruelty by the 
Greeks themselves shortly after. In a letter of the Vice Consul, 
dated August 31, 1821, and written from Zante, is the following de- 
scription of the proceedings at Navarino, (the late scene of the naval 
victory of Sir Edward Codrington,) the close of which excites a 
feeling of indescribable horror : 

* I now proceed to describe the events that took place at Navarin : 
the particulars have been given me by an lonian, with whom I have 
been long acquainted, and who was present at the time. I fear the 
narrative is too circumstantial to admit a doubt of its correctness, 
indeed the principal facts are corroborated by other accounts. In 
April last the Turkish population shut themselves up in the fortress 
of New Navarin, which was not in a good state of repair, and, as ysual, 
nearly destitute of cannon, ammunition, or provisions. The number 
who retired within the walls has been estimated at 2,500, including 
some of the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages ; of these about 
two-thirds were women and children, ‘The place was closely invested 
by the Greek peasantry, assisted by some lonians, under the com- 
mand of Count Mercati, of Zante: all supplies or communication 
were cut off, and the scanty stock of provisions that had been hastily 
carried into the fortress soon began to fail. ‘The water also was 
turtied from the aqueducts, and none was obtained within the walls, 
This dreadful privation was more felt than want of bread, the more 
so, as, during the hot season in Greece, in general, not a shower of 
rain falls between May and the beginning of September. Disease 
made dreadful ravages ; and the besieged, seeing no chance of suc- 
cour, entered into a negociation with the Greeks, when a capitu- 
lation was agreed upon, stipulating that the Turks should be 
transported in Greek vessels to the coast of Barbary. The Greek 
Bishop of Modon and Arcadia, who commanded, ratified this treaty 
by the most solemn professions sworn on the cross ; but no sooner 
was the fortress taken possession of, than he advised, and, indeed, 
insisted, on all the Turks being put to death, as the best means of 
getting rid of them. In consequence of this decision, after a mas- 
sacre of one day, between 300 and 400 men, women, and children, 
were put upon the small island in the middle of the harbour, oppo- 
site the town, were stripped naked, and left to die of hunger. ‘Their 
remains are to be seen to this day. Some Hydriote vessels took on 
board several of the chief families, under pretence of conveying them 
to Tunis ; instead of doing so, they were drowned or killed in the 
night in the harbour, which was for some time red with the blood 
of the victims. Of the whole Turkish population which capitulated, 
only 160 escaped death, and these were sold as slaves. 

‘The sailor who informed me of the massacre on board the 
Hydriote vessels, was an eye-witness to the scenes he related. As 
soon as it was dark, he said, the boats were lowered and filled with 
the Turks. ‘They were rowed out a little distance, but still we could 
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hear in the darkness, stifled shrieks, the noise of sabres hewing, and 
the plunge of heavy bodies in the water. Of the poor wretches who 
were left on the barren rock to starve, one escaped. He lashed the 
putrid bodies of his comrades together, and on this, as a raft, he was 
seen floating towards the shore.’ 

The Turkish navy was at that period in a state of equipment and 
discipline much inferior to their present condition ; both these and 
the Greek ships have improved by subsequent exercise. Still, how- 
ever, the general character given to both by the author of this volume, 
is, as we have reason to know, so accurate, that we are induced to 
transcribe from one of his notes, the account which he gives of the 
Turkish and Greek fleets at the period adverted to : 

* The Turks can bring a hundred sail of armed vessels into action, 
though they have never produced more than fifty at once. The 
Tunisians, Tripolitans, and Algerines, have occasionally furnished 
about twenty vessels of war, consisting of corvettes, brigs, and 
schooners, well armed and manned, but these, though acting under 
the Turkish Admiral, in reality do just as they please. The ‘Turkish 
naval force proper, or that which is furnished from the arsenal at 
Constantinople, consists of five or six three-deckers, six or eight 
seventy-fours, thirty frigates and corvettes, and between forty and 
fifty schooners and brigs. There is no regular marine, but whenever 
the ships are to be manned for any expedition, an impressment takes 
place. The press-gang run into the coffee and wine houses, where 
the poorer orders resort, and seize all indiscriminately, without mak- 
ing the least inquiry as to their knowledge of naval tactics. Nay, 
people quietly walking the streets do not escape. A more efficient 
race of sailors, however, is found among the traders of the Black 
Sea, and the boatmen of the Bosphorus, and these are impressed 
without mercy. 

* Before the Revolution broke out, the islands of Hydra and 
Spezzia were obliged to furnish a certain number of seamen when- 
ever they should be called upon by the Porte so to do, and this was 
a condition of their being allowed to govern themselves. This will 
account for so many Greeks being found in the Turkish navy at the 
beginning of the war, Europeans also are never wanting, but it 
must be stated in justice to these, that many have been regularly 
trepanned into their service. There are a set of wine-houses at 
Constantinople, which are kept by Maltese and other Europeans, 
to which almost all the Frank sailors resort. ‘The landlord goes to 
the Turkish Capoudan, and asks if he requires any Europeans, and 
ifso, how many. ‘The Capoudan states the number he wants, and 
generally pays down the money for them. The landlord then re- 
turns to the inn, finds out all the discontented sailors in the Porte, 
plies them well with liquor, and contrives to make them sign a re- 
gular agreement of service. As soon as this is effected, they are 
immediately conveyed en board ship, drunk as they are, and most 
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especial care is taken that no opportunity of landing shall be 
afforded them as long as the vessel remains in harbour. They have 
the same rations as the Turkish sailor, but wine, spirits, or grog, 
must be paid for extra, in fact in any way that the unfortunate 
Christian can. Every Turkish ship, however, has a regular coffee- 
house on board, at which all imaginable wants may be gratified ; 
the keeper of this coffee-house is perhaps the very scoundrel who 
assisted in kidknapping the Europeans, or at least he has something 
to do with it. If the Luropean has need of any thing he is allowed 
to get it from the coffee-house on credit, and about two hunéred 
per cent. on the value of the article is charged. The sailor, there- 
fore, after he has served several months, so far from having any 
pay to receive, is told that the whole is due to the coffee-house 
keeper, and that moreover he has a further debt to liquidate, which 
of course can only be done by further service. I have more than 
once been called upon, officially, to liberate Englishmen who had 
been first kidnapped, and then cheated ; and in some instances I 
have been successful, though in others the terms of the agreement, 
signed with the man’s own hand, has been shown me to prove that 
he was not forced into the Turkish service. 

‘ The oflicers of the fleet are chosen from among the soldiery, and 
their nomination is a matter of interest resting in the hands of the 
Capoudan Pasha. Nautical skill may truly be said not to exist 
among the Turks, and any one who has had the good fortune to 
have sailed with the squadron which accompanied our fleet at the 
time of Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt, is thought a very Nelson. 
With such a crew it is a matter of surprise how the Turks manage 
to navigate at all; bur the fact is, that the vessel is sailed and 
steered by Europeans, while the fighting part belongs exclusively 
to the Turks. I have been told, and, from what I have seen, I can 
easily believe, that the confusion on board a Turkish vessel is abso- 
lutely ridiculous. One-half of the men are, perhaps, horribly sea- 
sick, sprawling about the deck ; while the other half are pulling at 
rapes, of which they have no knowledge. The Chaouses are seen 
running here and there, bastinadoing right and left, and forcing the 
men to their duty. Indeed, the way in which the sailors are taught 
to handle and know the different ropes is, as I was informed, quite 
on a par with the rest of the system. Vegetables, pipes, pieces of 
cloth, &c., are attached to the rigging and cordage, and then the 
command is given, “ haul up the long pipe; let go the cab- 
bage,” &e. 

‘ After the news was known of the destruction of a fine ship of 
war, by the fire-ships of the Greeks, the panic that seized the crew 
of a ‘Turkish vessel on the approach of a Greek one was excessive. 
Sailors on board these have told me, that nothing could exceed the 
scene of confusion. The guns were fired without aim, anc often on 
the side on which the enemy was not; the men were flying here 
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and there, vociferating and running; many were preparing to 
jump overboard, and others absolutely did so. In fact, at the best 
of times, there is little discipline ; but at such a juncture there is 
none. It was the knowledge of this that emboldened the small 
Greek vessels to approach and manceuvre round the heavy armed 
Turkish frigates with perfect impunity. A Greek, vessel once 
approached a Turkish heavy frigate so close, that the anchor of the 
latter caught hold of some part of the rigging of the former. In 
an instant both one and the other ran to cut away and disentangle 
themselves ; the Greek not liking such close quarters, and the ‘Turk 
taking his enemy to be a fire-ship. Not a single shot was fired. 
The loquacious Greek was heard to vociferate the vilest abuse on 
the Turk and on Mahomet: while the grave Turk, on the other 
side, merely shook his finger, and invited him to fight it out hand 
to hand. A single broadside from a European, of half the weight 
of metal of the Turk, would have blown the Greek out of the 
water. 

‘ These scenes, however, occurred in the beginning of the Revo- 
lution. Both their panic and their thorough want of skill have 
been bettered by experience, and in more than one instance a 
single Turkish vessel has fought its way through a whole Greek 
squadron 

‘ The Viceroy of Egypt, for some years past, has been gradually 
increasing his naval force, and his fleet now consists of at least 
sixty vessels of war. Of these, six or seven are frigates, which 
have been chiefly built in private dock-yards at Marseilles, Leghorn, 
and Trieste ; the others consist of corvettes, brigs, and schooners, 
and, with few exceptions, the whole of these vessels are of a very 
superior class, and in excellent order. In action, and in the 
management of their vessels, the Egyptians have proved themselves 
infinitely superior to the Constantinople Turks ; but this, no doubt, 
is owing in a great measure to the fact of there being many foreign 
seamen in the Viceroy’s service, who form part of the crew of each 
vessel. 

* Such is the Turkish naval power. The Greek remains now to 
be described. 

‘ Five-and-twenty years ago, the present populous towns of 
Hydra and Spezzia were two small fishing villages. About this 
time the coasts of Spain and France were blockaded by our vessels : 
the Hydriots speculated, and sent in small craft with corn to the 
blockaded station ; and the immense profits they realized soon 
induced them to extend their risks. Their Admiral, ‘Tombazi, 
whom I knew, informed me, that he was the first to get an Ame- 
rican ship as a model, and from this, his countrymen constructed 
those vessels which have subsequently been converted into armed 
ones. Ina few years, almost the whole of the corn-trade of the 
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Black Sea was in the hands of the Greeks, and the inhabitants of 
Hydra and Spezzia became enormously rich. At the breaking out 
of the’ Revolution, this profitable trade ceased, and their vessels 
returned to their respective islands without delay. With the 
exception of four or five three-masted polaccas, and six or eight 
schooners, the whole of the vessels belonging to Hydra, Spezzia, 
and Psara, are rigged as polacea brigs, their size varying from a 
hundred and fifty to five hundred tons, being pierced for twelve to 
twenty guns. I am unable to state the exact’ amber of vessels 
belonging to these three islands at the period above alluded to, but 
only forty or fifty were armed and equipped during the first months 
of the Revolution; and at no one period does it appear that the 
Greek naval force sent to sea, ever exceeded eighty vessels. 

* The Greek vessels, with few exceptions, have been built from 
beautiful models, and sail remarkably fast : their crews have all the 
capabilities of good seamen, except that essential one—discipline. 
There are several Capitani on board, and each man has as much 
voice in the direction of the vessel as the Captain himself. This, 
therefore, gives rise to great confusion ; but in the management of 
their vessels, they are infinitely superior to the Turks. 

‘ Respecting the Greek marine, however, I conceive that an erro- 
neous opinion generally exists in Europe, as, with the exception of 
the Hydriots and Spezziots, experience has taught me that the 
Greeks are far from being experienced sailors. Few even of the 
Captains of those two islands have studied navigation, and that to 
a very limited extent ; their ignorance, in this respect, being obviated 
by the circumstance of their rarely navigating out of sight of land. 
During fine weather they manage their vessels and small coasting 
craft very well, and even expertly ; but in a squall or gale of wind, 
especially during the night, they generally lose all self-possession, 
the greatest confusion prevails, incense is burnt, the Virgin invoked, 
and every endeavour made to run the vessel into the nearest port for 
shelter.’ 

In a letter, dated November 1, 1521, the surrender of Tripolizza 
is mentioned. ‘The writer says : 

‘ It is now ten days since we heard of the surrender of Tripolizza : 
the first tidings of this event were brought here by persons who 
quitted that place with the Albanian corps, and others have confirmed 
the fact, which cannot therefore be doubtful. I will endeavour to 
give you the best and most circumstantial detail of the horrible events 
which accompanied and followed the taking of the capital ; events 
which are so revolting to human nature, that were there any doubts 
of their reality I should avoid putting them in writing. 

‘ In September last the Turkish garrison of ‘Tripolizza, being des- 
titute of provisions, closely besieged by the Greeks, and acquainted 
with the surrender of Arcadia, Malvasia, and Navarin, entered into 
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negociations for a capitulation, on condition that their lives and pro- 
perty should be spared. Before this treaty was concluded, the be- 
sieged heard of the arrival of the Ottoman fleet on the coast of the 
Morea : this giving them hopes of speedy succour, the negociations 
were broken off, and hostilities resumed. No reinforcements or 
supplies having been sent to the capital, the Greeks pressed the siege 
more closely, and the ‘Turks, exhausted by starvation, became remiss 
in their defence. , 

‘ The Albanians, commanded by Elmas Bey, who formed part of 
the garrison, seeing no other chance of escape, secretly entered into 
negociations with some of the Greek chiefs, and agreed to remain 
inactive in any attack on the place, on condition that they were per- 
mitted to return to their own country, and supplied with provisions. 
The besiegers, thus encouraged, managed by stratagem to gain pos- 
session of the gates, poured their forces into the city, and attacked 
the Turks vigorously. 

‘ The first object of the Greeks was to secure and disarm their 
prisoners, who amounted to about six thousand men, and ten thou- 
sand women and children : exclusive of these, about fifteen hundred 
had been killed in the assault, and several hundreds had previously 
fallen victims to disease or starvation. 

‘ The plunder was immense, as the riches of many of the first 
families of the Morea had b@en transported to the capital. 

* After two days devoted to plunder and excesses of the most re- 
volting description, the prisoners were taken out of the town, and 
above twelve thousand men, women, and children, were put to 
death by their inhuman conquerors. Some were hanged, others 
impaled, many roasted alive by large fires ; the women outraged in 
the first instance, and then ripped open, (many of them far advanced 
in pregnancy,) and dogs’ heads put into them ; upwards of two hun- 
dred Jews, who were inhabitants of the city, were put to death, 
some of them by crucifixion. In short, cruelties were practised 
which pass all imagination. 

* The chiefs, consisting of the Kayah Bey, Chamil Bey of Corinth, 
Mustafa Bey of Patrass, the Harem of Chourschid Pasha, and many 
other persons of distinction, were spared, in hopes of their being ran- 
somed by their friends. Many women and children were likewise 
saved, being either retained to gratify the lust of their conquerors, 
or sold as slaves.’ 

A serious disturbance at Zante itself is then described : but this 
has been before detailed in the papers of the day. We pass on, 
therefore, to other equally painful, but less generally known trans- 
actions. One of these is thus adverted to in a letter, dated from 
Zante, November 9, 1821: 

‘ T have still the painful task of recounting the particulars of an 
outrage committed by the inhabitants of Cerigo, the seventh of the 
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Ionian islands. It appears that a boat, containing about fifty women 
and children, and a few men, forming part of the Turkish population 
who surrendered at Napoli di Malvasia, arrived at Cerigo from that 
place, on their way to Candia. Having reached the back of the 
island, distant some miles from the town, the native: immediately 
formed a plan of putting them to death. ‘They were suffered to land, 
and on pretence of conducting them to the capital, were enticed 
among the rocks, when they were fired on: the men, and some of 
the women were killed ; the rest were stripped naked, violated, then 
tied back to back and thrown into the sea. Not a man, woman, or 
child, was spared ; and, indeed, so secretly does this diabolical plan 
seem to have been carried into effect, that the Resident did not dis- 
cover it for some days afterwards, and then merely by accident. 
Several persons were arrested, and two executed ; but it is supposed 
that the principals escaped to the neighbouring coast of Maina.’ 

Where so much of atrocity on both sides is presented at every 
page, it is difficult to make selections. Unfortunately, there are no 
redeeming traits ; no striking acts of self-denial, of virtue, of gene- 
rosity ;—all is one uninterrupted tale of vindictive horror and unre- 
lenting cruelty ; and the character of the events may be judged 
from that of the persons engaged in their perpetration. ‘Take the 
following as an example, from a letter dated at Zante, May 14, 
1822: 

‘A native of Corfu, named Nano, has lately been put to death 
by order of Isouf Pasha. The circumstances which led to, and 
attended the execution of this person, are so monstrous in their 
nature, that I cannot refrain from briefly giving the particulars. 

‘ This Nano had resided many years in Patrass, with his family, 
and being an Ionian, enjoyed the British protection. Owing to 
his very irregular conduct, he was constantly involved in disputes, 
and, in short, was looked upon as a most dissolute character. At 
the commencement of the Revolutign he joined the Greeks, but 
was soon afterwards taken in arms by the Turks, who, however, 
spared his life. After passing some months at Patrass, during 
which his conduct was of a most infamous nature, Nano again 
joined the insurgents at Missolongi, and apparently delighted in 
inventing the most cruel tortures and deaths for those Turks who 
fell into the hands of the Greeks: he even boasted of having 
assisted in binding six Turks, successively, to the cannon’s mouth, 
and blown them to atoms. It so happened, however, that this 
atrocious monster again fell into the hands of the Turks of Patrass : 
he was immediately taken before Isouf Pasha, at the Morea Castle, 
and unable to deny the truth of the before-mentioned facts, which, 
indeed, would have been useless, as his conduct was notorious, he 
was condemned by the Pasha to be forced alive into, and fired out 
of, the largest mortar in the fortress ; which sentence the Jews of 
the place were compelled to carry into execution !’ 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 16. E 
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The following is a striking instance of the thirst for gain which 
may, and often does exist simultaneously with a thirst for blood : 


‘Two cargoes of wheat from Constantinople, and three cargoes 
from Alexandria, the latter sent as a present by the Viceroy, were 
landed in September, at Corinth, for the use of the troops : since 
that time very limited supplies have been sent by Isouf Pasha, who 
prohibited their free importation into Corinth by European specu- 
lators, on the plea that the provisions might be landed at inter- 
mediate Greek ports in the Gulf. This unjust and arbitrary pro- 
ceeding naturally caused a great scarcity of provisions at Corinth, 
there being no other means of obtaining supplies. Isouf is even 
said to have retailed to the Ottoman troops the rice, biscuit, and 
flour, which he bought at Patrass of the Austrian traders, at six 
times the price at which they were contracted for by him. With- 
out vouching for the truth of this assertion, suffice it to say, that 
famine has commenced dreadful ravages in the Ottoman camp : 
upwards of six thousand men have perished through starvation and 
disease up to the present time, and the mortality continues, in- 
creased by the heavy rains and want of shelter.’ 


Inferior as the Turks are admitted to be to the Greeks in naval 
skill, their bravery is undoubted. Take the following, as one among 
a thousand other examples that might be cited. It is from a letter, 
dated Zante, December 9, 1822 

‘ On the 19th ultimo, six Greek insurgent vessels, and a fire-ship, 
passed Zante, on their way from Hydra to Missolongi : Isouf Pasha, 
who conducted the Turkish blockade in person, very narrowly 
escaped being captured. 

‘On the 20th, a severe action took place between the Greek 
squadron and a Turkish brig of war, which, unacquainted with the 
arrival of the former, was bound from Prevesa to Patrass. It was 
only when too late that the danger was discovered, by a general 
attack of the six Greek vessels, each of which mounted from six- 
teen to twenty guns, and were manned with from fifty to sixty men ; 
while the force of the Turkish brig consisted of sixteen guns, and a 
crew of ninety-seven men, all Turks, with the exception of one 
Greek sailor. ‘The ‘Turk sustained a close running fight for four 
hours, when the Greeks sent the fire-ship on board her, which was 
lashed to her yards, and the train fired. In this emergency, the 
Turkish captain ordered the mainmast of his own vessel to be cut 
away, which had the desired effect of disengaging the vessels, the 
fire-ship drifting to leeward. Thus released, the Turkish vessel was 
steered before the wind towards Ithaca, the six Greek vessels still 
pursuing, and continually firing broadsides ; they even prepared to 
board, but, on approaching for that purpese, were deterred by the 
declaration of the Turkish captain, that, sooner than surrender, or 
be taken, he should set fire to, the powder-magazine, and blow up 
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his vessel. The Turkish brig at length reached the shores of Ithaca, 
and anchored near the town, almost in a sinking state, with the loss 
of twenty-eight killed, and eight wounded. ‘The vessel was towed 
into the harbour of Vathi by boats, and every assistance rendered 
the wounded, by the British resident, Captain Knox. 

‘ As soon as their adversary anchored off Ithaca, the Greek squad- 
ron returned to Missolongi: they state their loss as very trivial, 

‘Our naval commanders, and indeed the Ionians, speak in the 
highest terms of praise of the bravery of the Turkish captain, and 
allow it was impossible to have fought better against so very supe- 
rior a force,’ 

In the meantime, the war having now trained men to the use of 
arms both by sea and land, and having inured them on both sides 
to the dangers of the ocean and the field, much courage was dis- 
played by the Greeks as well as the Turks ; and the impartiality of 
Mr. Green is seen in the acknowledgments made of this on all oc- 
casions which warrant his so doing. In a letter, dated January 15, 
1823, he thus describes the evacuation by the ‘Turks of Missolongi : 

‘In reference to what I last wrote, concerning the siege of Mis- 
solongi, by Omer Pasha, I have now to state, that the whole of the 
Turkish forces have retired from before that place in a very sudden 
manner. 

‘ It appears that Omer Vrioni decided on making an assault on 
the town, as the only chance left of gaining possession of it, owing 
to the succours received by the Greeks, the want of provisions in 
the Ottoman camp, and the loss of many hundred men by sickness. 
Having consulted with the other commanders, Omer fixed on the 
6th instant for a general assault on the place, knowing that it was 
the day of the celebration of Christmas, according to the ritual of 
the Greek Church. Every thing being prepared, the signal for the 
attack was given before day-break on the 6th; the advanced posts 
reached the walls unperceived, and under cover of a heavy fire from 
the whole Turkish line, attempted to scale the walls. It seems that 
Mavrocordato was aware of the intended attack, and had made 
excellent arrangements to repel it ; the garrison were ready on the 
first alarm, and flew to their posts. Suffice it to say, that the Greeks 
behaved with such courage, and the Albanians were so little versed 
in military tactics, that the latter were completely repulsed by the 
besieged, in the space of two hours, with the loss of upwards of 
three hundred and fifty men killed, besides many wounded. It is 
asserted that the Greeks did not lose seventy men in this affair, 
which indubitably reflects the highest honour on Mavrocordato, 
Marco Bozzaris, and the other chiefs. A few days after his defeat, 
Omer Pasha commenced a precipitate retreat, abandoning his guns, 
tents, and baggage, which have fallen into the hands of the Greeks, 
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who, as soon as they discovered the retreat of the Ottomans, sent 
out part of the garrison to harass them.’ 

The sufferings of the people at Napoli give a vivid picture of the 
horrors of war ; and the characteristic anecdote of Turkish resigna- 
tion and fidelity is quite as striking in its way : 

€ The inhabitants and garrison of Napoli had been reduced to the 
most wretched condition through famine ; they had subsisted for 
many days previous to their surrender on human flesh. The troops 
were so exhausted, that they literally had not strength to load and 
fire the guns. Soon after his arrival, Captain Hamilton landed, and 
obtained an interview with Ali Pasha, the Turkish Commander-in- 
chief ; he found him apparently resigned to his fate, and in reply to 
the Captain's offer to do any thing which was in his power, he re- 
plied that he only wished for some fresh provisions, as he himself, 
in common with his troops, had subsisted on the dead bodies of 
their associates |—that he had defended the post confided to him 
to the best of his abilities; and that although he could instantly 
obtain his freedom by signing a capitulation, he would never do so, 
preferring the probable death which awaited him, rather than give 
the Grand Signior any cause to complain.’ 

Captain Hamilton humanely provided for the transport of all 
the Turks and their families in the Greek ships then in the har- 
bour, to be taken to some place of safety in Asia Minor, reserving 
his own frigate for the accommodation of the Turkish chiefs. 


* About five hundred and twenty persons were received on board 
the frigate, Captain Hamilton even giving up his own cabin ; but 
the poor wretches were so debilitated, that many no sooner tasted 
food than they died, and we have since learned that the fever com- 
municated to the crew, five of whom fell victims to it. Captain 
Hamilton is quite adored by the Greeks : indeed, during the pro- 
gress of this sanguinary contest, his conduct towards each party has 
been most impartial and praiseworthy. In like manner, he saved 
several hundred Greeks when Scio was desolated by the Capoudan 
Pasha.’ 

The following anecdote will illustrate by what trifling events the 
fortune of war is frequently turned : 

‘ From the Greeks we learned the particulars of their successful 
occupation of Napoli : : it appears that a woman was taken prisoner 
by them, coming out of the Palamidi to gather grass, and to save 
her life she confessed the state the besieged were in, and added that 
there were uo troops in the Palamidi, which consequently might be 
easily taken possession of by the Greeks. With this person as a 
guide they proceeded to the fortress, and entered it; they found 
only three persons, boiling grass. The Palamidi once secured, the 
conquest of the lower town was inevitable.’ 
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The note appended to this letter is equally remarkable : 

‘The Turks informed me that they could have held out much 
longer, but for fear lest the hostages should suffer by their acts. It 
has been stated that a capitulation of this strong fortress had been 
agreed upon, unless the garrison were relieved within a certain 
time. ‘That for this purpose hostages had been exchanged, and a 
little island, which had a small fort on i‘, and was situated in the 
middle of the harbour, had been given up to the Greeks. Now 
though the Turks could bring upwards of tifty heavy guns to bear 
upon it, yet when they were relieved and the terms of the capitula- 
tion became void, the Greeks not only kept possession of the island 
itself, but absolutely hindered any ship from throwing provisions 
into the town. More than once the Pasha took courage, and or- 
dered the fort to be blown to pieces ; and once the Greeks informed 
me, that had he continued the tremendous fire any longer, they 
should have surrendered. But they stuck up the Pasha’s son and 
the other hostages on the wall, and the poor father was obliged to 
give immediate orders to cease firing. It was thus by constantly 
threatening to destroy their hostages, that the Greeks compelled the 
Turks to suffer innumerable privations, to eat grass and human 
flesh, and ultimately to surrender, rather than allow one of them to 
to be harmed. When the Cambrian received a remnant of this 
garrison, I saw a little girl of twelve years of age come on board 
gnawing the foot of an ass, the skin and sinews of which she had 
peeled off. Many of the others had just strength enough to get to 
the different ships, and then died.’ 


But in this long and dreary catalogue of horrors, nothing perhaps 
can exceed the followiiig picture. It is communicated in a letter 
from Zante, dated March 24, 1823 : 

‘ Owing to the impossibility of obtaining an adequate supply for 
the troops stationed at Corinth, the two surviving Pashas deter- 
mined on removing the remnant of their army, leaving a garrison of 
eight hundred men in the Acropolis. Accordingly, Ali and Hassan 
Pashas, with a thousand men, arrived on the 5th ultimo at Patrass, 
on board the Turkish corvette and other small craft stationed in the 
Gulf: they ordered the rest of the troops to proceed by land, owing 
to the want of transports. This division only reached Patrass a few 
days since : it consists of two thousand five hundred men, and they 
appear to have suffered the greatest hardships since the period of 
their leaving Corinth. The division consisted of about three thou- 
sand five hundred men when they first set out, about a third cavalry, 
the rest infantry. They had provisions for five days, and did not 
meet with any opposition until they reached Akrata, where they were 
effectually stopped by a party of Greeks. Isouf Pasha proceeded in 
his squadron to their relief, but owing to the stormy weather and the 
nature of the coast, was compelled to return to the Morea Castle 
without effecting his purpose. The Greeks having gained several 
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advantages in skirmishes, still continued to harrass them, and re- 
ceiving reinforcements, pressed the Turks so closely, that part of 
them were compelled to enter into a treaty to surrender, as they had 
no provisions left, and with their horses were actually dying from 
starvation. In this critical conjuncture, [souf Pasha made another 
attempt to rescue them ; and having hired three European vessels, 
in addition to his own squadron, succeeded in embarking the sur- 
vivors. 
‘This division was under the command of Delhi Achmet, the 
Delhi Bashi, or commander of the cavalry of Dramali. This coast 
is for the most part bold and rocky, and the mountains run almost 
perpendicularly into the sea, leaving but a line of level road for the 
troops to march on. ‘The Turks, half-famished, disheartened, and 
weak, crept along the sea-shore as far as Akrata, within a few miles 
of Vostizza, Here there is a tongue of land that runs boldly into 
the sea, at the back of which are the Mavralitharia, or black rocks. 
The Greeks, who had tracked them narrowly, occupying the tops of 
' the mountains, while their enemies marched at their bases, now de- 
termined to enclose them ; for this purpose they dug deep trenches 
on each side of this tongue of land: thus the Turks were shut up 
on a piece of ground shaped like a T; the perpendicular portion re- 
presents the tongue, while the transverse figures the coast where the 
black rocks have been isolated by the two trenches. In this spot 
the Turks remained one month, and the privations they underwent 
almost exceed belief. Delhi Achmet himself told me that for three 
weeks they lived on horse-flesh ; that then they resorted to human 
flesh. ‘They fought over the graves of their comrades whom they 
had buried in the morning, and dug up at night to satisfy the crav- 
ings of hunger.’ 

The open tratlic of the Greeks in the sale of the Turkish women 
aud children who became their captives, and whom they sold into 
slavery, is detailed, and proved beyond doubt, (see p. 148 ;) and an 
affecting account is given of a family rescued by the Consul from 
the sufferings of such a state. The following account of the utter 
destruction of Patrass, the place of Mr. Green's former residence, 
which he had visited after its fall, is also striking : 

* After my visit, I traversed the ruins of the once beautifully situ- 
ated and populous town of Patrass ; of four thousand houses, only 
ten or twelve remained, and those under the walls of the fortress. 
The rest of the town was so completely destroyed that I was unable 
to find the site of my own house until it was pointed out to me, and 
I then only recognized it by the pedestal of my flag-staff, which yet 
remained, and the stocks of two favourite orange-trees, which, though 
burned close to the ground, were beginning to shoot out in fresh 
vigour through the surrounding ashes.’ 

The continuation of the contest seems to have increased rather 
than abated the fury of the combatants : and, accordingly, every sue- 
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ceeding day appears to have furnished new proofs of the implacable 
hatred between the opposing parties. In a letter, dated from Zante, 
December 23, 1823, Mr. Green says : 

‘I have now to give you an account of another of those gross out- 
rages, which have been committed by the Greeks, at various periods 
of the present Revolution. The Greek squadron above alluded to, 
passed Zante on the 9th instant ; the next day, when between Ithaca 
and Missolongi, they fell in with a Turkish brig of war, proceeding 
from Prevesa to Patrass, with passengers and specie. The lurk 
sustained a running fight for several hours with all the Greek vessels, 
but the wind being directly out of the Gulf of Lepanto, she was 
steered towards Ithaca, on which island the vessel was run on shore 
in a sinking state. As soon as the Ottoman brig grounded, the sur- 
vivors on board commenced landing, which they effected in their 
boats and by swimming. Boats were instantly dispatched from the 
Greek division, in order to plunder the vessel, and they obtained 
possession of the specie. ‘The wounded Turks found on board were 
instantly put to death in the most brutal manner ; but not content 
with their success, the Greeks landed, pursued the survivors, some 
of whom they overtook, murdered and plundered. ‘The bodies which 
were afterwards found on the beach, by the Ionian authorities, were 
mangled, pounded, cut up! ‘The Captain of the port saw a Greek 
sailor kill a Turk, take out his knife, rip up the body, and hack the 
limbs to pieces ; he then put his knife into his mouth, and walked 
down the beach exultingly.’ 


The observations made by the writer, on his first hearing of the 
Greek loan raised in England, prove how accurately he was in- 
formed of the state of Greek affairs, and circumstances have since 
unhappily shown that all his anticipations were well founded. In 
a letter, dated Zante, April 6, 1824, he thus adverts to this subject : 


* Accounts have just been received in Zante from London, stating 
that the Greek Deputies, Orlando and Louriotti, have succeeded in 
negociating a loan on account of the Provisional Government of 
Greece, to the amount of 800,000/. sterling, at the rate of 59/. for 
every 1001. stock, said stock to bear an interest of five per cent. 
per annum. It is further stated that this loan is in such favour, 
that many of the original subscribers to it have already reaped con- 
siderable benefit by selling their share at a premium, thus not only 
securing to themselves a certain profit, but throwing all the ultimate 
risk on others. Although I can perfectly comprehend that the pre- 
sent, like many other loans, has been raised in London, not in the 
view of investment of capital, but for the purposes of speculation, 
still, if we look to the actual state of Greece, it is difficult to ima- 
gine how the proposition could have been entertained for a moment. 
Here, on the spot, in the centre of the Revolution, we know of no 
recognised or established government, no responsible persons, 
and certainly of no real. security that can be given for the re- 
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payment of the debt. The Greeks are not only disunited, but 
are at this moment actually engaged in civil warfare. Some of the 
late members of the Executive Government, incensed at being 
turned out of office, on account of their attempts to destroy the 
newly-established system, have refused to resign, and retain pos- 
session of some of the principal fortresses of the Morea. Pano Co- 
locotroni is shut up in Napoli, and other rebellious partizans are 
besieged in Corinth by the Constitutional forces. Colocotroni the 
elder, Petro Bey, and some other disaffected chiefs, are at Tripo- 
lizza, with their adherents. In this dreadful state of anarchy and 
confusion, individual force may safely defy the power of the law; 
personal security is overthrown ; and the Greek and the foreigner 
are alike exposed to violence and rapine. 

‘ But even though Greece should succeed in restoring unanimity, in 
conquering her independence, and establishing a permanent and solid 
government, the holders of these bonds will have but little cause 
for congratulation, unless she is also able to raise a sufficient re- 
venue to pay the interest of the debts she will have incurred. 
Whence such a revenue may be obtained, I confess myself utterly 
at a loss to conceive. Agricultural produce is the only article of 
home production ; and they must be more sanguine well-wishers 
to the cause than I am, who can calculate on deriving from such a 
source a revenue that shall support the civil and military establish- 
ments of the country, and furnish a surplus for the interest of 
foreign loans. 

‘ Looking, however, to the effect which this acquisition of capital 
will produce, when it is paid over to the Greeks, I am inclined to 
believe that it will materially assist them in the advancement of 
their cause, if it is made use of with the least degree of prudence ; 
it will also be an inducement to many of the adherents of the Colo- 
cotroni faction to go over to the party who are able and willing to 
pay them. At the same time, is it not to be feared, that great 
part of the money may be misapplied or retained by those who 
have the direction or distribution of it? Ihave been induced to 
make these observations relative to the Greek loan, and the present 
state of political affairs in Greece, from the conviction that the 
Greeks have not at all advanced in their professed object of esta- 
blishing an Independent Government. In this opinion, I am aware 
of differing from most people, and the result of this sanguinary con- 
test alone can prove whether I have erred in my views of it or not.’ 

He adds, in a note, that he does not perceive the slightest proba- 
bility of the repayment of either interest or capital, which we fear is 
really beyond all hope. Our space compels us to pass over much of 
great personal interest relating to individuals most conspicuously 
engaged in the Greek cause. The following, however, is a striking 
instance of want of principle or caprice : 

‘ The Greek Senate, perceiving the desperate situation of affairs 
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in the Morea, especially after the conduct of their troops towards 
its President at Calamata ; hoping to conciliate the disaffected, and 
being, in fact, without any military leader of talent, decided, in full 
council, on the expediency of releasing ‘Theodore Colocotroni, who 
had been confined some weeks at Hydra, charged with high treason. 
Instead, therefore, of being brought to trial, and suffering capital 
punishment, as probably he had reason to expect, this chief has 
actually been set at liberty, and having taken the oaths of alle- 
giance in the church at Napoli, in the presence of the authorities, 
sworn to defend Greece to the utmost of his power, and exterminate 
its oppressors, has been publicly recognized as Captain-General 
of the Greek armies. Colocotroni immediately proceeded to Tri- 
polizza, and endeavoured to collect together the panic-struck 
soldiery, but has not as yet succeeded in raising a body of 2,000 
men. ‘This extraordinary proceeding of the Senate cannot fail to 
open the eyes of those who hitherto have been blind to the real 
state of affairs. The Government must be weak and imbecile, in- 
deed, when it can resolve on such a measure, by which it virtually 
places the destinies of Greece in the power of a man, whose cha- 
racter the Senate itself, a short time previously, held up to the na- 
tion as that of an anti-patriot and traitor.’ 


Nor is the following more honourable to fhe character of the 
parties implicated : 


* Accounts have been received here of the perpetration of enother 
of those monstrous outrages which have already so frequently oc- 
curred. However disgraceful and revolting to human nature for- 
mer similar acts may have been, the present must be characterized 
as one of peculiar atrocity, inasmuch as it has been perpetrated by 
men calling themselves Christians, and at a time when the advo- 
cates of Grecian emancipation had vainly boasted that the Greeks 
had learned to be merciful and just. It appears that five or six 
days ago an account reached Hydra of the destruction of a vessel 
and crew belonging to that island, stated to have been caused by a 
Turkish slave, who, having been struck by the Captain, in revenge 
fired the powder magazine, and blew up the vessel, himself, and all 
on board. Who survived to tell the tale (in itself sufficiently im- 
probable) does not appear, but it was no sooner made known in 
Hydra, than the populace tumultuously assembled, forced open 
the prison doors, dragged forth the Turkish prisoners, and butchered 
thein on the spot. Not content with these victims, they put to 
death every Turk they could find in the town, or on board their 
vessels, and the total number thus immolated in the space of a few 
hours is stated at a hundred and eighty to two hundred persons ! 
The Primate did not attempt to interfere ; indeed, it is easy to ima- 
gine, from their known imbecility, and the character of the Hyd- 
riots, that their interference would have been unavailing.’ 


The conduct described in the ensuing paragraph, will be more 
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easily credited, after the obstinate resistance made by the Turkish 
and Egyptian fleet at Navarino, when opposed to the Allied squad- 
rons of Europe. In a letter from Zante, dated July 13, 1825, the 
Consul says : 

‘ The Egyptian fleet has returned for the fourth time to the Morea, 
accompanied from Suda by the Capoudan Pasha’s fleet ; they arrived 
safe at Navarin on the 4th instant, and have landed five thousand 
Albanians, to reinforce [brahim Pasha’s army. The disembarkation 
having been effected, the Capoudan Pasha sailed for Missolongi 
with his fleet, consisting of fifty-five vessels, of which number only 
two are transports with provisions, the Greeks having captured the 
others on their voyage from Constantinople. The frigate bearing 
the Capoudan Pasha’s flag, and having on board his treasure, was 
also destroyed at the same time by the Turks, to prevent her falling 
into the hands of the Greeks. The particulars of this action were 
told me by three English sailors, who had been cajoled into the 
Turkish service, and were on board a brig at the time the Capoudan 
Pasha’s frigate was destroyed. She was quite new, having been just 
launched from the arsenal at Constantinople, and had all the money 
destined for the troops on board. It is well known that the rigging 
of a new ship requires, in sea phrase, ‘to be set up, as the ropes 
do not acquire their greatest tension for some time, but the Turks, 
who in this, as in every instance, have proved their thorough want 
of naval knowledge, permitted the rigging to Hap about loosely. 
The consequence of which was, that a slight breeze carried away 
the three top-masts, and the vessel became almost unmanageable. 
The Greeks, as soon as they perceived the state in which she was, 
sent down a couple of fire-ships upon her; but the dogged valour 
of the Turk would not permit such a triumph to the enemy. The 
Captain fired the magazine, and blew himself, crew, and treasure, 
into the air. About thirty, however, who had either jumped over- 
board, or had miraculously escaped, were picked up. 

To show, however, that equal credit can be given to the Greeks 
when thought to be their due, and to evince the impartiality of Mr. 
Green, as an historian of his own times, we give the following from 
the letter immediately succeeding, dated August 6, 1825 : 

‘I now come to the detail of one of the best concerted and most 
successful enterprises that have occurred during the present strug- 
gle. The Greeks, as before stated, having collected a fleet of from 
thirty-five to forty vessels, within sight of this island and of the 
Capoudan Pasha’s fleet, in the night of the 4th instant, forced a pas- 
sage through the Turkish guard-ships, and, under cover of the 
night, succeeded in the important object of relieving Missolongi. 
The Capoudan Pasha bore down on them early the next morning, 
when the Greeks made a most gallant attack on the Turkish fleet, 
burnt two vessels, and two of their fire-ships having approached the 
Capoudan Pasha’s frigate, he set all sail. His example was followed 
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by the rest of his fleet, and they passed Zante yesterday, steering 
to the southward. The Greeks did vot chase them. At the time 
the ‘Turkish fleet came in sight, there were seven Greek vessels 
cruising off this place, which, in the first instance, run down to the 
south of the island, but afterwards formed, and actually endeavour- 
ed to bring the Turks to action ; but the latter avoided it, and hauled 
their wind to get clear off! More cowardly, dastardly conduct, 
was, perhaps, never witnessed ; and the Greeks, on the other hand, 
merit all the praise bestowed upon them here.’ 

Passing over the account of the events that followed the fall of 
Missolongi, which, though full of interest, is too long to be given 
here, we come at once to the concluding Summary of the Volume 
written under date of October 18th, 1827, and containing a com- 
prehensive, and, as it appears to us, perfectly authentic view of the 
affairs of Greece by sea and land, up to the period of the Treaty of 
Intervention by the Allied Powers of Kurope, and the battle of Na- 
varino, which is fresh in every one’s recollection. With this Sum- 
mary we must conclude our account of a work from which we 
have been induced to draw the more largely, inasmuch as its evi- 
dence is of so opposite a complexion to that of all the other pub- 
lications we have hitherto seen on the war in Greece,—though 
equally entitled, we think, to general credit. The writer says, in 
reference tu the preceding parts of his volume : 

‘ The foregoing letters contain a connected narrative of the princi- 
pal events of the Greek Revolution, from its commencement in April, 
1821, down to the occupation of Missolongiby the Egyptians, in April, 
1826. Shorly after that event, the Vice-Consul returned to Eng- 
land, the British Government having decided on the inutility of 
keeping up the Consular establishment in the Morea, while the dis- 
tracted state of affairs completely suspended our commercial inter- 
course with that Peninsula. Having, however, a younger brother 
residing in Zante, | have constantly received, up to the present time, 
regular communications respecting the operations of the belligerents, 
and should have continued my Extracts from his Letters, had I not 
found, on a re-perusal of them, that so very little had been done by 
either party since the occupation of Missolongi, that the whole may 
be very briefly summed up. 

‘ The Turkish and Egyptians fleets have retained their superiority 
at sea undisputed, and it would appear that the means thus aiforded 
of supplying their troop. in the Morea, has been considered a sulii- 
cient advantage ; these powerful naval armaments not having even 
attempted to strike a single blow. 


© On the other hand, the Greeks, finding by experience, that they 
could not cope with so formidable an enemy, have wisely returned 
to their islands, and, with few exceptions, disimantled their vessels. 
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* It may be here mentioned, that the inhabitants of some of the is- 
lands in the Archipelago, tinding that occasional acts of piracy had 
in most cases escaped punishment, proceeded to fit out small craft 
and even brigs, and commenced a regular system of plundering every 
defenceless vessel, of whatever nation, that unhappily fell into their 
power. Notwithstanding the number of English merchant vessels 
which have been plundered of valuable cargoes, and the revolting 
treatment of their crews, our naval force has not only failed in put- 
ting a stop to these outrages, but they haye increased to such an 
extent, that besides the premium of insurance on Levant risks hav- 
ing been raised to nearly treble its former amount ; it has begome 
necessary, for months past, that our merchantmen should proceed 
to Malta, and there wait, at serious inconvenience and expense, until 
a convoy is appointed for their protection. 

‘ In justice to the Turks, on other hand, it should be stated, that 
from the commencement of the Revolution, to the present time, no 
act of piracy has been committed by any of their cruisers. 

‘In September, 1826, the new armed steam vessel, built for the 
Greeks in the river Thames, and under the command of Mr. Hast- 
ings, after experiencing great difficulties, arrived at Napoli. Soon 
afterwards, a ship, about two thousand tons register, mounting sixty 
guns, which had been built in America, also arrived at Napoli, both 
which circumstances, added to the expected arrival of Lord Cochrane, 
once more excited the hopes of the desponding Greeks. 

‘In the beginning of 1827, General Church, and Lord Cochrane, 
arrived in Greece, and were soon afterwards named military and 
naval Commanders-in-Chief. His Lordship quitted the schooner 
in which he had been previously cruising in the Mediterranean, and 
assumed the command of the American ship, which had been named 
by the Greeks the Hellas frigate. The greatest part of the Ameri- 
“an crew which navigated the vessel to Greece, are stated to have 
quitted her soon afterwards, and were replaced by Greeks, under 
the immediate direction of Admiral Miaulis, who embarked on board 
at the request of Lord Cochrane: his Lordship had also in his pay 
some English officers and seamen. 

«A few Greek vessels having been equipped, and a land force col- 
lected, it was determined to attempt the relief of the Acropolis of 
Athens, and the expedition sailed about the end of March for the 
Pireus. An army had been collected by the Greeks in the vicinity 
of Athens, represented as the largest force they had ever yet brought 
together in the field: with this force communications were opened, 
and offensive operations commenced. A small fort, near the Pireus, 
capitulated on the 2th April, honourable terms having been grant- 
ed; but no sooner were the garrison, of three hundred men, in the 
power of the Greeks, than they were shamefully butchered. This 
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infamous act having been witnessed by Lord Cochrane, he thought 
it expedient to publish an address to the Greek Marine, disclaiming 
all participation in the outrage, which he designates ‘as the most 
frightful he ever beheld.’ Shortly after this occurrence, the combined 
Greek forces, under the orders of Church and Cochrane, made a 
general attack on the Turks besieging Athens; but in few hours 
were completely defeated, with considerable loss, and, it is said, 
the two Commanders with difficulty saved their lives, by flying to 
the ships. ‘ 

‘Lord Cochrane then sailed for Patrass, with the frigate and steam 
vessel; and when off Cape Papa, within sight of Zante, had an 
action with two Turkish corvettes, which lasted several hours ; but, 
strange as it may appear, his Lordship was here again unsuccessful, 
as both the corvettes escaped, and subsequently reached Alexandria 
in safety. 

* After this failure, Lord Cochrane appears to have returned to Na- 
poli, and being joined by about twenty Greek vessels, decided on 
attempting the destruction of the Viceroy’s fleet, then fitting out at 
Alexandria. ‘hither the expedition sailed, and having arrived off 
the port, on the 16th June, hoisted Austrian colours ; but since the 
former similar attempt made by the Greeks, the Viceroy had adopt- 
ed strict precautions, and constantly kept a vessel of war cruising 
outside the harbour. The Egyptian cruiser recognized the Greek 
vessels at once, and giving the alarm by firing guns, attempted to 
make the port: failing in doing so, she was runon shore. A 
fire-ship was sent to burn her, without success : a second succeeded, 
and she was destroyed. By this time the alarm on shore had become 
general. Mehemet Ali immediately proceeded to the harbour, and 
by his presence and exertions got twenty-four vessels out to sea, 
which was the exact number of the Greek force. These, however, 
did not remain to fight, and were chased by the Egyptian fleet as far 
as Rhodes, when the pursuit was abandoned, the latter returning to 
Alexandria, after being joined by the two corvettes attacked by Lord 
Cochrane off Cape Papa. ‘These repeated failures, although no doubt 
principally caused by Lord Cochrane's having Greeks under his 
orders, and brave and determined enemies to deal with, appear to 
have made the Greeks dissatisfied with their two English Comman- 
ders-in-Chief, and (as it is said) Miaulis quitted the Hellas, and 
again assumed the command of his own brig. On the 2d of August 
the Greek frigate and a brig appeared off Zante, steering for the 
Bay of Patrass, where two Turkish vessels, a corvette, and schooner, 
then lay. During that day a heavy firing was heard, and the next 
the frigate was seen towing the corvette, which she had captured, 
and it is believed the schooner also. The Ionians are described as 
having given way to the most extravagant joy on occasion of this 
first success of Lord Cochrane, although the great disparity in size 
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and weight of metal could hardly leave a doubt of the result. The 
last advices received, state that the steam vessel had been laid up, as 
her engines had become unserviceable, and the Greeks had no means 
of repairing them. 

‘ The only fortresses remaining in the possession of the Greeks are 
Napoli di Romania, Corinth, and Napoli di Malvasia. The posses- 
sion of the latter is of little importance to either party, but Ibrahim 
appears to be fully aware of the improbability of obtaining: posses- 
sion of the others, except by bribery. From what has recently | 
transpired, there can be little doubt of his having very nearly pos- 
sessed himself of Napoli di Romania by such means. 

‘ The Seraskier invested Athens in June, 1826: the town was oc- 
cupied by his Albanians, while the Acropolis, in the centre of it, was 
defended by the Greeks. 

‘ The fighting was confined to occasional skirmishes, as the Se- 
raskier appears from the first to have determined to starve the gar- 
rison into a surrender. At one time, when at the greatest extremity, 
they were relieved in a very gallant manner by Colonel Fabvier, 
who threw some provisions into the Acropolis, and entered it with 
afew men. After the failure of the second attempt to relieve the 
place by General Church and Lord Cochrane, the garrison capitu- 
lated, on condition of being permitted to retire. 

‘ The Acropolis was taken possession of by the Seraskier in June 
1827, the conditions of the capitulation being respected. 

‘In Roumelia, Albania, Epirus, &c. tranquillity has been preserved 
by the Turks up to the present time, nor have the Greeks resumed 
the offensive, or offered the least resistance in that quarter since the 
fall of Missolongi. 


‘ Thus, then, it appears that at the present moment the Insurgents 
are reduced to the possession of three fortresses in Greece, and that, 
although the different districts are still occupied by their inhabitants, 
(some having even submitted,) the whole of Continental Greece, 
with the exception of the district of Maina, is in the power of the 
Ottomans. 

‘ The Hydriots and Spezziots have retired to their islands, without 
much probability of their again fitting out fleets, as the small pro- 
portion of the two English loans which ever reached Greece, have 
long since disappeared, and it is well known that from the very 
first of the struggle, those islanders would never stir without being 
paid for their services in advance. From the same cause, no army, 
or jnilitary force, has ever been kept together for any length of time, 
and the notorious chief, Colocotroni, who really had more influence 
over the Greeks than any other commander, seems to have been a 
mere passive spectator of events during the last twelve months. 
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To Enrnuustasm. 


Anp so the cold world calls thee madness ! 
By the unwasting lamp of truth, 

I would not change thy wildest sadness 
For all the highest joys of youth ! 


If thou art madness, let me be 
Ne’er free from such insanity ! 
No lucid interval I crave— 

A hopeless maniac to my grave ! 


Gladly through life's dull path I'd stray, 
And scare my fellows from my way ;— 
Yes, let me ever feel thy power, 

Nor know a reasonable hour ! 


When Nature's scenes before me lie, 
Beat in my breast, gleam in mine eye, 
And be in every glance up-given, 
‘Towards the great bestower, Heaven. 


When music’s voice swells on mine ear, 
Oh! brightly tremble in my tear : 

Let every glittering tribute show 

How deep, how fervent is thy glow, 

As in the thunder’s copious shower, 
The electric flame’s enkindled power. 


If pity plead, if sorrow tell 
Her tale of griefs and injuries, 
Let my full heart like torrent swell, 
Rush the proud tear-drops from my eyes. 


And while in every burning word 
The spirit’s faithful voice is heard, 
The labouring expression show 

It cannot half reveal its glow. 


Yes,—I most ardently invoke 

Thus, thus thy soul-exulting yoke ; 

My beating heart, my burning brain 
Throb to be subject to thy reign : 

From the cold reasoning world estranged, 
They ‘d be for ever deem’d deranged— 
In word, in thought, and feeling changed. 


Oh! thou ’rt to me another name 
For quenchless genius’ sacred flame ; 











To Enthusiasm. 


For pure devotion’s highest sigh, 
Fit for the ear of Deity ; 

For heavenly compassion’s glow,— 
All else is but deceit and show. 


What is the minstrel strain without thee ? 
A stagnant stream that none will quaff ; 
Let the poor mediocre flout thee, ° 
And set up his unmeaning laugh ; 
And call thy flight extravagance, 
Presumptuous thy heav’n-searching glance ; 
Be thou my leader through the spheres ; 
Of song, oh! bear me on thy wings,— 
Thy eagle wings, to where appears 
The palace, whence the day-god springs 
Up from the bosom of eternity ; 
Thy own high hour, for this gave birth to thee. 


What is the preacher's ?—let them say, 
Who hear on every Sabbath-day 
The hopes of heaven, the threats of hell, 
Dealt out like drowsy parish-bell, 
In sounds that lull them all asleep 
Upon life’s almost nodding steep ;— 
Were but thy rousing influence there 
In faithful voice, in pleading tear, . 
The words, the looks, the tones that speak 
The undaunted spirit that doth seek 
All reckless of their smile and frown, 
Their everlasting happiness, 
Could human hearts such chillness own, 
Those hearts that in pursuit of bliss 
Rack nightly, daily, nerve, and pain, 
With ceaseless labours to obtain.— 
No, sweet Enthusiasm ! here 
Thou dost with thy true name appear : 
Zeal for the cause of Heaven, and Love 
To the whole race of human kind, 
That fain would carry all above, 
Nor leave one erring breast behind. 
Oh! darkest, worst, insanity, 
To take the name devoid of thee ; 
Such guilt is blended with that madness, 
As shadows angel brows with sadness, 
Waiting in vain repentance’s voice, 
To bid their hallow'd breasts rejoice, 
And burning for the avenging blow 
To lay the robber shepherd low. 








S. E. H. 











Oricin, History, anv Present Stare or THE CeNnsorsuiP 
OF THE Press IN Inp1A, 


Tue last arrivals from India bring accounts of the suppression of 
another Public Journal in Bengal— Tuer Caucurra Curonicre,’ 
and of the establishment of the Censorship in the small settle- 
ment of Singapore. It would seem, therefore, that all the efforts 
hitherto made to stay the progress of Despotism, as exercised over 
the thoughts and words of men, have been hitherto wholly unavail- 
ing in that enslaved quarter of the globe ; and that its power and in- 
fluence is on the increase rather than on the wane. It is time, there- 
fore, that we should renew our endeavours to draw public attention 
in England once more to this painful subject ; and that we may exe- 
cute our task with greater effect, we think it necessary, in the pre- 
sent instance, to go back to the origin of this degrading and igno- 
minious curse. 

We propose, therefore, to examine the right, expediency, object, 
and occasion, of establishing a Censorship of the Press, or an ab- 
solute despotism, in India, of which we have already witnessed so 
many of the calamitous results. If it should be asked, what, in the 
absence of all eflicient responsibility, can be the use of discussing 
the measures of public men ?—we reply, that if, by connivance, great 
state delinquents are exempt from formal and official punishment, 
their names are still liable to be branded with infamy in the opinion 
of their contemporaries, and to be handed down to the just execra- 
tion of posterity, a warning to deter others from imitating their ne- 
farious example. Even in a view of retribution, is it nothing, that 
thirty years after their perpetration, the political sins of the great. 
should, in a permanent form, be brought up in judgment against 
them? For the edification and lasting benefit of mankind, is it not 
important that the records of crimes against the freedom of commu- 
nities should be multiplied in every possible way, and transmitted 
through every possible channel, to distant climes, and to future ge- 
nerations ? 

First, then, as to the right of laying a previous restraint upon 
publications in any part of the British dominions, ‘ the power of 
King, Lords and Commons, is not an arbitrary power. They are 
the trustees, not the owners of the estate. The fee simple is in us. 
They cannot alienate, they cannot waste. When we say that the 
legislature is supreme, we mean that it is the highest power known 
in comparison with the other subordinate powers established by the 
laws. In this sense, the word ‘ supreme,’ is relative, not absolute. 
The power of the legislature is limited, not only by the general rules 
of natural justice, and the welfare of the community, but by the 
forms and principles of our particular constitution, If this doc- 
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trine be not true, we must admit that King, Lords and Commons, 
have no rule to direct their resolutions, but merely their own will 
and pleasure. They might unite the legislative and executive 
power in the same hands, and dissolve the constitution by an act of 
parliament.’ * 

How absurd is it, then, even in imagination, that powers which 
are not constitutionally possessed by the higher authorities of the 
state, may be delegated by them to subordinate agents ; or that those 
agents may constitutionally assume powers which are not of right 
possessed by their superiors ? When the governor of a colony or a 
province exercises a despotic power, his conduct is equally unwar- 
rantable, whether it be by virtue of his own authority, or of an un- 
authorised delegation. In establishing an absolute control over the 
Press in India, and consequently annihilating every other species 
of liberty, of which a Free Press is the sole efficient guarantee, the 
Marquis of Wellesley, the original forger of these fetters, committed 
high crimes and misdemeanors, which cannot be wiped away, or in 
the smallest degree diminished, by the approbation of his conduct, 
supposing him to have received it, by the Court of Directors, the 
Board of Control, or the Legislature, or all of them united. By 
sanctioning his measures, these bodies, without being able to le- 
galise them, would merely render themselves participators in his 
crimes. 

Next, with respect to the expediency of such a measure, it is 
obvious, from the existence of the liberty of the Press, unquestioned 
for the centuries during which we had previously held* possession in 
that country, that there was even no direct pretext, and much less 
any necessity, for its adoption in India. If a Free Press could have 
existed without injury during the whole of that long period, surely 
it could not have become dangerous at the moment when iimprove- 
ment had arrived at so advanced a stage. There is, indeed, no 
country in the world where the perfect freedom of the Press would 
be more useful, whether to the governors or to the people. It would 
have prevented the Vellore and Barrackpore mutinies—the Benares 
and Cuttack rebellions, and many other of the calamities which 
have happened in India since the establishment of the Censorship. 
If that country were invaded by a ferocious and despotic enemy, 
what motive of resistance could be so powerful as the knowledge 
among the inhabitants that they had the very palladium of freedom, 
a Free Press, to contend for! Even in our West India colonies, of 
which the inhabitants are chiefly in personal bondage, no restric- 
tions on the Press exist, or have ever been attempted to be im- 
posed ; and we hear of no mischiefs arising from its licentiousness. 
Thus, then, whether in countries possessing entire freedom, in those 
where personal bondage exists, or in those enjoying intermediate 





* Junius’s Dedication to the English nation. 
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degrees of liberty, the danger of a Free Press to the state is always 
chimerical ; whilst to evil-doers only is its terrors real. 

To protect evil-doers, great state delinquents, from the only spe- 
cies of responsibility now existing in the British dominions, was 
the undoubted object of the Marquis of Wellesley's efforts to 
extinguish the liberty of the Press, and, consequently, every other 
species of freedom, in India. It was the first of a series of conspi- 
racies, which were contemplated for the purpose of upholding the 
existing system of oligarchic misrule against the influence of in- 
creasing knowledge and civilization; and which, it was hoped, 
would create less alarm, and excite less attention, from the scene 
being laid in the remotest portion of the empire. It was a deep-laid 
scheme to familiarise the mind to restraint in the colonies, and to 
serve aga precedent, which might afterwards be applied, in due sea- 
son, at home. Is it not notorious, that projects for establishing a 
Censorship of the Press in England were seriously discussed in the 
cabinet about the period of passing those odious laws, known by the 
name of the Six Acts? And upon those insensate and liberticide 
plans being abangoned, as too hazardous an experiment upon the 
patience of the people, the principle was attempted to be acted upon, 
in a less direct and more insidious manner, in 1821, by a self-con- 
stituted body, calling themselves ‘The Constitutional Association,’ 
but better known to the public, from the place of their assem- 
bling, and their odious functions, as ‘The Bridge-street Gang.’ 
The object of their association was, by prosecutions, persecutions, 
and other fouk and indirect means, to stifle all discussion that might 
not suit them,—every thing, in short, which did not sing the 
praises of corruption and abuse ; and, in a moral view, the means 
did not reflect disgrace upon the end. ‘The body consisted of 500 
or 600 members, lords, commoners, clergymen, lawyers, officers, 
and women,—a sixth part of the whole being ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church. The warfare between them and the Press com- 
menced in the spring of 1821, and was not of long duration. On 
the one side, it began by prosecutions against editors and writers for 
alleged libels ; on the other, by an analysis of the gang, and an 
exposition of their objects and motives. ‘The attack on the Asso- 
ciation was led by a weekly journal, called ‘‘The Independent,’ which 
was soon joined by the periodical press of England in general ; and 
this phalanx, formidable from their rank, number, and wealth, with 
the Great Captain of the Age at their head, was speedily discom- 
fited, dispersed, and annihilated. 

It was about this period, and in the mavoralty of Mr. Alderman 
Atkins, that the progress of disloyalty and sedition appeared so alarm- 
ing to that venerable person, as to give rise to the expression of appre- 
hensions, that the inhabitants of London might, upon getting upsome 
morning, find their throats cut, and the city laid in ashes! These 
terrific recollections were doubtless the creation of aconspiracy ; and 
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an article from the weekly paper named, published at that period, thus 
concludes: ‘ That a plot does actually exist for destroying the free- 
dom of the Press, under the very stale pretext of restraining its li- 
centiousness, and that this plot has nothing less for its object than 
the imposition of a previous censorship, (in England,) we have now, 
we think, fully proved; and it remains for the public to inflict jus- 
tice upon the conspirators. The Press has ‘‘ bound them, and dragged 
them to the altar.” ’ 

The identity of views manifested by the Asiatic transactions of the 
Marquis of Wellesley respecting the Press in 1798, which we are 
now about to narrate, and the domestic proceedings of ‘ The Con- 
stitutional Association, or Bridge-street Gang, of 1821, of which his 
brother, the Duke of Wellington, was a leading member, is not a 
little remarkable. It is also an extraordinary coincidence, that this 
Association should have presented a bill (which was thrown out with 
indignation by the Grand Jury) against the same individual, whom 
the noble Marquis had twenty-three years before expelled from 
India, (without a trial,) as constituting, at that time, the only obstacle 
to his establishment of a Censorship on the Press of that country,— 
we mean Dr. Maclean. 


Whether we view the more recent or intermediate transactions of 
these two brothers, or the general tenor of their political conduct 
through life, we shall find them to have been invariably the enemies 
of freedom, and the friends of despotism. When, in the contest 
against Napoleon, it was wished to call forth the energies of the 
Spanish nation, every encouragement was given by Britain to the 
Cortes, seeing that by a representative government this object could 
be most effectually accomplished. These brothers were the princi- 
pal agents employed. When, by the re-action which Bonaparte had 
created against himself, he was overthrown, the Cortes and the 
representative government of Spain, which had the most powerfully 
contributed to that event, were, without scruple, left to be sacrificed 
to the despotism of Ferdinand VII. The treachery by which Spanish 
freedom was overthrown, and arbitrary power restored in the Penin- 
sula, upon this occasion, must have been at least connived at, if not 
actually promoted. Did either of these brothers, when so many of 
the representatives of the Spanish nation, who would not have ex- 
posed themselves to the dangers of such a situation but for British 
encouragementand promises of support, were dungeoned, transported, 
tortured, or otherwise destroyed, ever interpose their good offices 
with Ferdinand in favour of humanity? Did they ever raise their 
voice in the British Senate in reprobation of his barbarities ; or sug- 
gest any meaus for rescuing the Spanish patriots, victims to British 
seduction, from the persecutions of tyranny and fanaticism? Not 
that ever we have heard of. And it is of essential importance at all 
times, but at a moment like the present especially, that the British 
people, not judging from a few trivial circumstances, wherein men 
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might venially err, but from matters of great importance, and from 
a long uniformity of conduct, should become fully acquainted with 
the characters of their public men, aiming at high power in the 
state. 


From our first possession of a settlement in Hindoostan to the 
year 1798, no previous restraint existed on the liberty of the Press 
in British India. It was in the summer of that year, a very few 
months after his arrival in Calcutta, that the Marquis of Wellesley 
commenced that series of operations against freedom of discussion, 
which terminated in the establishment of an Imprimatur, and the 
consequent extinction of every species of freedom in the Company's 
territories. We shall begin by inserting the letter of Dr. Maclean 
which gave rise to the commencement of this warfare ; and as it 
will appear quite incredible to all persons in their senses, that.such 
a document could have been thought by any human being to call for 
or to justify thg proceedings which followed, we rejoice that the 
actual anion te among the Directors of the East India Company, 
of Mr. H. St. George Tucker, who wrote the first official letter upon 
this occasion, being then one of the Secretaries to the Government 
of Bengal in the judicial department, affords so good an opportunity, 
after such a lapse of time, of verifying the facts of the case. The 
letter was as follows : 


‘ To the Editor of ‘ The Telegraph.’ 

‘ Str,—I request you will contradict the account which, through 
some very gross misinformation, was inserted in the last “ India 
Gazette and Hircarrah,” announcing the death of Mr. Allan Maclean, 
said to be shot in a duel at Benares. I this day received a letter 
from that gentleman, mentioning, indeed, some circumstances which, 
if his antagonist had not possessed an uncommon degree of prudence, 
might have led to that catastrophe ; but I am happy to add, that 
that the only disagreeable effects of the rencontre have arisen from 
the interference of the Magistrate of Gauzeepore, whose conduct, 
upon this occasion, I shall take a due opportunity of appreciating. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘ CuarLes MacLean. 

* Caleutta, April 27, 1798.’ 


The circumstances of misconduct, on the part of Mr. Rider, the 
Magistrate of Gauzeepore, (it is fitting that the name should be 
recorded,) were these : On the complaint, by Mr. D’Aguillar, partner 
in an indigo work with Mr. Maclean, of an assault which he had 
purposely provoked, the Magistrate, without a hearing, committed 
Mr. Maclean to prison, refused to take bail, embarked him for Cal- 
cutta under a guard of a havildar, naick, and twelve sepoys, in a com- 
mon pattella, or baggage-boat, without a decent chupper, or roof, to 
ward off the rain. In this boat he was confined for upwards of a 
month, with no less than four sepoys constantly as centinels over 
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him, exposed to wind and weather, and sitting all night in the rain, 
ready to jump over board, every moment expecting the boat to be 
dashed to pieces by the severe north-westers prevalent at that time 
of the year. ‘The immediate consequence was a deafness, under 
which he long laboured, 

At Patna, Major Macrae, Captains Macleod and Cameron, and 
the Rev. Dr. Mackinnon of the 76th regiment, publicly applied to 
the Judge for Mr. Maclean’s release, offering security for his appear- 
ance at Calcutta ; but he declined interfering with the orders of the 
Magistrate of Gauzeepore. Such, however, was the sovereign effi- 
cacy of the promised appreciation of the conduct of this ignorant, 
partial, and despotic Magistrate, that the Government, apprehensive 
also of their own share of the appreciation, thought fit to issue orders 
for the release of Mr. Maclean, which met him at Monghyr. This 
pointed condemnation of his conduct presents a very characteristic 
inconsistency with the support which the Bengal Government, in 
the subsequent proceedings, thought fit to afford to this minion of 
a Magistrate. But the most curious part of the history is, that the 
whole of this assault and imprisonment was a manceuvre resorted to 
with the view of getting possession of the indigo works, in which 
Mr. Maclean had an interest, and at which he resided. 

To these infamous proceedings, Mr. Treves, one of the Benares 
Appeal Judges, and a partner of Mr. D’Aguillar in the indigo works, 
together with his colleague, Mr. Cherry, lent their sanction, although 
they had no proper jurisdiction in the case, ordering Mr. Rider to 
send Mr, Maclean to Calcutta, and informing him that he had no 
option in the business. Mr, Neave, another of these Appeal Judges, 
who was absent, highly disapproved of their conduct. There cannot 
be a more instructive commentary than these very transactions sup- 
ply, upon the efficiency of a Free Press in detecting, and of an en- 
slaved Press in covering, every species of delinquency. Under the 
pretence of this private fracas, which, until the Gauzeepore Magis- 
trate interfered, had nothing of a public character, the hideously 
despotic measure was resorted to of sending penalty-bonds, to be 
executed by all indigo planters within the Benares district, for the 
first complaint in Court, to forfeit five hundred rupees, and for the 
second, to be sent to Calcutta. 


Mr. Rider, as if there was no court of judieature in Calcutta, 
where he might have redress if he was libelled, prayed the Govern- 
ment to protect him from the promised appreciation of his conduct ; 
and Dr. Yule, a friend of Dr. Maclean, residing at Mr. Rider's, 
addressed to him a long letter, beseeching him most earnestly to 
suppress his narrative. ‘The affair gave rise to various discussions 
in the newspapers, and excited much interest in Bengal ; and, in 
due time, Dr. Maclean received the following notification on the 
subject from the Government : 
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* To Mr. Charles Maclean, 


‘ Str,—A representation having been made to Government, re- 
specting a letter which was published in ‘The Telegraph’ of the 28th 
of April last, under your signature, I am directed by the Right Hon. 
the Governor-General in Council, to inform you, that his Lordship 
considers the insinuation in your letter, with regard to the conduct 
of the Magistrate of Gauzeepore, to be highly improper ; and that 
he accordingly requires, that you submit to Government an imme- 
diate and satisfactory apology for having published the letter in 
question.—I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) “H. Sv. Georce Tucker, Sub-Secretary. 

© Council Chamber, June 1, 1798.’ 


We should be curious to know, whether, as a Director of the 
“ast India Company, Mr. Tucker holds the doctrine thus avowed by 
him as Secretary, namely, that an apology to a Governor-General 
of India is to be considered an atonement for any supposed violation 
of the law. The following answer was returned : 


* To H. St. G. Tucker, Esq., Sub-Secretary. 


‘ Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
Ist instant, intimating the desire of the Right Hon. the Governor- 
General in Council, that I should submit to Government an imme- 
diate and satisfactory apology for the insinuation, with regard to the 
conduct of the Magistrate of Gauzeepore, contained in my letter 
published in ‘The Telegraph’ of the 25th April last, which the 
Right Hon, the Governor-General in Council considers as highly 
improper. 

‘ Inanswer, be pleased to acquaint the Right Hon. the Governor- 
General in Council, that, as my insinuation can be proved to be 
well founded, I must beg leave to decline making the apology 
required. 

‘ Having reason to believe that the Editor of ‘ The Telegraph’ 
has been written to on the same subject, I beg leave to state, that I 
alone am responsible for the transaction, having solicited the inser- 
tion in ‘ The Telegraph’ of the letter in question, for no other reason 
than that it was the next paper for publication,—I am, Sir, your 
obedient humble servant, 

* Calcutta, 10th June, 1798, *Coarves Mac ean.’ 


Anxious to act with circumspection, in a case of so delicate a 
nature, and to avoid every fresh occasion of reviving the dispute, 
Dr. Maclean wrote to the Editor of ‘ The Telegraph’ as follows: 

‘Dear S1r,—I have had a letter from Government, requiring an 
apology for having published a letter in ‘ The Telegraph,’ in April 
last, respecting the conduct of the Magistrate of Gauzeepore, in the 
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case of Dr. Maclean and Mr. D. Aguillar. I perceived that there 
was also a letter addressed to you upon the same subject. 


‘Thave returned an answer, declining to make an apology, and at 
the same time declaring that I alone am responsible for the inser- 
tion of that letter in ‘ The Telegraph,’ having solicited you to give 
it a place for no other reason than that your paper was the next for 
publication. 

‘As this is a delicate subject, may I beg to be favoured with a 
copy of the answer, which you have already sent, or intend to send, 
to the Governor-General in Council? My reason for making this 
request is an anxiety that your answer, whilst it transfers the whole 
blame from yourself, as it properly may, should be couched in such 
terms as not to lay me under the necessity, unless called upon, of 
giving any further explanation—I am, &c. 

*‘Cuarites Macuean.’ 


To which the Editor of ‘ The Telegraph’ returned the following 
answer : 

‘Dear Sir,—lI have sent in an apology for both letters—but know 
not if it will be accepted.* I was desired to give the reason for 
publishing them. I answered thus: “ I beg to assure you, Sir, I 
had no reason for publishing these letters, but that of conceiving it 
to be within the line of my duty to the public. The first letter 
being signed by Mr. Maclean, I could not well have refused to 
publish, as by his signature he took upon himself all responsi- 
bility. The other letter, I was assured, gave a correct account of a 
public transaction that had been misrepresented, and as such I 
published it.—Your’s, &c. ‘H. M‘Ken ty.’ 

This apology, however, was not accepted by the Governor-General 
in Council, and the following one was published by his dictation : 


‘ Apology by the Editor of the Telegraph. 


‘ The Editor, from error in judgment, having inserted a letter in 
“'The Telegraph” of the 28th of April, under the signature of 
Charles Maclean, and also a subsequent letter on the same subject, 
in “ The Telegraph” of the 12th May, signed “ Haspeas Corpus,” 
and the terms of both the said letters appearing to him, on recon- 
sideration, to be extremely improper, he is induced to apologise for 
having published them; particularly as the writers of the said letters 
have assumed a privilege of animadverting, through the medium of 
a public print, upon the proceedings of a court of justice, and of 
censuring the conduct of a public officer, for acts done in his official 
capacity.’ 





* Dr. Maclean’s letter of the 27th of April, and an able letter under 
the signature of ‘Habeas Corpus,’ attributed to the Rev. Dr. Mackinnon 
of the 76th regiment. 
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But it would have been in vain that the Editor of ‘ The Tele- 
graph’ had been induced to subscribe to doctrines befitting the 
fifteenth century, unless the Press had been generally restrained: 
and Dr. Maclean was the proprietor of a newspaper and a magazine, 
which it was his avowed determination to continue to conduct upon 
principles authorised by the British Constitution in all parts of the 
British domionions. In order, theretore, to be able to impose a 
Censorship on the Press, it became necessary either to expel Dr. 
Maclean from India, or otherwise to destroy his property. Accord- 
ingly, about a month from the date of his letter declining to make 
an apology, he recejved, in the following words, intimation of the 
Governor-General’s determination to banish him to Europe. 


* To Mr. Charles Maclean. 


‘S1r,—I am directed by the Right Hon. the Governor-General in 
Council to inform you, that he has resolved, in pursuance of the 
powers vested in him by acts of Parliament, to require you, as re- 
siding here without license, to return to Europe by the extra ship 
Mildred, now under despatch. 


‘ The Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council further re- 
quires that you give good and substantial security for complying 
with his requisition, and he has issued orders to Captain Mouggach 
to secure your person, and to detain you until you shall have given 
the security required.—I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

*D. CampBe.t, Sub.-Sec. 

© Council Chamber, July 9, 1798.’ 


Previous to the receipt of the above letter, the intentions of the 
Government to secure his person, were privately communicated to 
Dr. Maclean, by one of the clerks of the Secretary's Office, at the 
risk, in the event of discovery, of losing his situation ; and he took 
measures for frustrating their views, until he should have an op- 
portunity of entering into some explanation with them on the sub- 
ject. Some days having elapsed before he could decide upon his 
answer, a correspondence passed between himself and Captain 
Mouggach, which is not of sufficient importance to merit a place 
here. Respecting the propriety of resisting an enormous misappli- 
cation of an unconstitutional law, there was, in his mind, no ques- 
tion. ‘The mode of resistance formed the only subject of delibera- 
tion. That being determined upon, the following answer was 
transmitted : 


‘ To D. Campbell, Esq., Sub-Secretary, &c. 


‘ Sin,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th 
instant, intimating the requisition of the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, that I should return to Europe by the 
extra ship Mildred, now under despatch ; and, in the mean time, 
give good and substantial security for my compliance with his order. 
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‘It will not, I hope, be deemed disrespectful to Government, that, 
whilst they are pleased to adopt measures which must deprive me of 
every means of subsistence, and destroy all my present prospects in 
life, I should request them to assign the grounds of so severe a pro- 
ceeding ; and thus afford me an opportunity of explaining whatever 
circumstances may have given them an unfavourable impression of 
my conduct. 

‘ But should they have determined, at all events, to enforce their 
resolution against me, without acquainting me with their motives, 
or should the explanations which, after knowing them, I could give, 
be deemed unsatisfactory, I beg leave, previous to a compliance with 
their orders, to state some circumstances peculiar to my situation, 
which, I have no doubt, the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council will find not unworthy of his consideration. 

‘Some time ago, two gentlemen became bail for me in a sum of 
money, and as I have no means of exonerating them, but such as 
my continuance in this country would afford, it becomes my duty to 
represent to the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council, 
the injury which my being sent to Europe would occasion to indi- 
viduals, certainly not implicated in any offence that I may be sup- 
posed to have committed. 

‘I am, besides, a married man. Trusting it is not the wish of the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council to part me from 
my wife, and being, by the present measure, deprived of all my 
resources, I hope it will not be deemed unreasonable in me to expect 
that the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council should 
order a passage to be provided for her, with. suitable accommo- 
dations. 

‘With respect to the security required, having already given that 
of the two gentlemen above alluded to, for my personal attendance, 
on the 25th of October next, at the Supreme Court here, I submit, 
with deference, how far I can, with propriety, ask security that I 
shall return to Europe before that period.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
humble servant, 

‘CuarLtes MAciean,’ 

‘Calcutta, 13th of July, 1798. 


On the following day, Dr. Maclean received private information 
that orders had been issued to Captain Mouggach to permit him to 
remain in his house until the Mildred should be on the eve of sail- 
ing ; then to force open his door, and to carry him on board that 
ship. From the 9th to the 20th of July, he kept bis door almost 
constantly shut, went on with his business as well as the nature of 
such a situation would permit, and patiently awaited the result. 
Early on the morning of the 20th, he received the following com- 
munication : 
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‘ To Mr. Charles Maclean. 


‘ Srr,—I send you this to apprise you, that I have a full answer 
to your letter addressed to Government, dated the 13th instant, and 
to acquaint you that I shall call myself with it in the course of this 
forenoon. In the meantime I have to observe, that there will be 
no occasion for your concealing yourself from me, as a security is 
only required for your fulfilling the contents of the letter which I 
shall deliver to you, and which security, I am well assured, you have 
in your power to give on the shortest notice. 

‘ This business being settled, it will free you from all restraint, or 
fear of being appfehended in the streets, which might be the case 
should matters remain unexplained.—I am, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

‘J. Moueeacu, 
‘ Fort William, 20th July, 1798. ‘ Captain, Town-Adjutant.’ 


An answer was immediately returned, as under ; 


‘ To Captain J. Mouggach, Town-Adjutant, &c. 


‘Sir,—Before I received your note of this morning, I had resolved 
to write to you to-day, intimating that I should be ready, at three 
o'clock to-morrow afternoon, to deliver myself into your custody, 
or to take such other steps as the Government may direct, in order 
to ensure a compliance with their first requisition. 

‘ But as I am ignorant of what may be the contents of the letter 
which you now have to deliver to me from Government, and cannot 
therefore judge how far it may be proper in me to comply with 
their present wishes, I must be excused from consenting to a per- 
sonal conference to-day, unless you previously assure me, upon 
your honour, that I shall not be molested, if I should be unable toe 
assent to the propositions which you may have to make, 


‘On my part, | beg leave to assure you, that, far from intending 
to evade, I am preparing, with as much speed as possible, to comply 
with the orders of the Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council, 
to return to Europe by the Mildred. 


‘Should you, in the meantime, have anything to communicate by 
a note, I shall be happy to attend to it ; and I have to express my 
regret that it has been necessary for me to give you personally so 
much trouble.—I remain, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

© Calcutta, 20th J 1798. *Carves MAcLean.’ 

About noon of the same day, Captain Mouggach called at Dr. 
Maclean’s house, and after promising, upon his honour, that his 
person should not be molested, was admitted. He delivered the 
following letter : 


©‘ To Mr. Charles Maclean. 


‘ Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 13th instant, I am directed 
by the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council to ac- 
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quaint you, that he has thought it proper to require you to return 
to Europe. 

‘ Firstly,—For publishing, in a newspaper, a letter containing an 
insinuation of improper conduct on the part of one of the public 
Magistrates in the discharge of his duty, and, when called upon to 
make an apology for that offence, refusing, in the most disrespectful 
terms, to make such apology. 

‘ Secondly,—Because the Governor-General in Couneil finds, that 
that you are the same person whom Government before ordered to 
return to Europe, in consequence of your having quitted the ship to 
which you were attached, and remained in the country without per- 
mission ; an order which could not be enforced, from your having 
removed yourself out of the reach of the officers who were directed 
to execute it. 

‘In consideration of the circumstances stated in your letter, the 
Governor-General in Council will allow you to remain in the coun- 
try until the 25th of October next, provided that you immediately 
give satisfactory security to proceed to Europe, in any ship which 
may sail after that date, and in which he may require you to embark. 

‘ The Governor-General in Council can have no intention of sepa- 
rating you from your family, and a charter-party passage will be 
allowed you both in the ship in which you may be ordered to em- 
bark, agreeably to the established usages on such occasions.—I am, 
Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

‘D. Camppeti, Sub-Secretary. 

© Council Chamber, July 19, 1798.’ 


Here, probably for the first time in the history of the world, the 
atrocious principle is avowedly acted upon, that an individual may, 
at the caprice of a Governor, and without the form of a trial, be re- 
moved from his business and means of subsistence, to the destruc- 
tion of his property, and all his prospects in life, and banished to a 
distant country, for having merely made an ‘ insinuation’ of impro- 
per conduct against a Magistrate, the truth of that insinuation being 
notorious, from facts immediately before the world ; and the still 
more base principle, if possible, that, for an offence against the law, 
an apology to a Governor is the appropriate atonement ! 'This insi- 
nuation of improper conduct, and the refusal to make an apology, 
were immediately followed by the destruction cf an income between 
seven and cight hundred pounds per annum, the annihilation of all 
present prospects in life, the removal of the person from India to 
England, and, as if these various punishments were still inadequate to 
the grievous offences committed, from that time to the present mo- 
ment, being a period of nearly thirty years, has Dr. Maclean been 
doomed to suffer the infliction of a general and unrelenting perse- 
cution from the numerous adherents of despotism, for having en- 
deavoured, as far as depended upon him, to maintain the liberty of 
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the Press inviolate in India; for, after all, that will be seen to have 
been the real question at issue. 


Under the head ‘ firstly’ of this letter, the offence alleged branches 
into three parts, of which the last, besides being, like the others, 
unfounded, is exceedingly ludicrous. Dr. Maclean is accused of 
having expressed his refusal to apologise for his insinuation ‘ in the 
most disrespectful terms.’ His words are, ‘ as my insinuation can 
be proved to be well founded, I must beg leave to decline making the 
apology required.” How these terms can be deemed ‘ most disre- 
spectful, excepting in the distempered brain of an Eastern satrap, 
it is difficult for a mgn of plain understanding even to imagine. 

Under the head ‘ secondly,’ is a new charge, which is totally 
groundless. The former order of Government alluded to, was 
founded on a misrepresentation, which is explained by a letter, sub- 
sequently inserted, of Captain Hudson of the Houghton, an attested 
copy of which was sent to the Governor-General. For several 
years after the occurrence alluded to, Dr. Maclean was a constant 
resident of the Town of Calcutta, and might at any time have been 
sent to Europe by Sir J. Shore (Lord Teignmouth,) had he delighted 
in acts of despotism, and in employing the Town-Adjutant to hunt 
his game. ‘There have been always in India thousands of persons 
similarly situated, pursuing their respective avocations without mo- 
lestation. But subsequent to this determination of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, there was no safety, whether with or without the protec- 
tion of a license, for the adherents of a Free Press. This was the 
great offence ! 

The concluding paragraph of this official letter graciously con- 
descends to state, that a ‘ churter-party passage’ will be allowed 
Mrs. Maclean in the same ship, ‘ agreeably to the established usage 
on such occasions.’ ‘The intimation of this most impudent and men- 
dacious remark respecting ‘ established usage, was, doubtless, to 
induce a belief, that to send ladies to Europe as charter-party pas- 
sengers, was quite a common occurrence, although it is more than 
probable that not an instance of the kind ever happened. To what 
pitiable shifts are governments reduced, when they find themselves 
under the necessity of seeking to give a false colouring to base and 
indefensible transactions !_ The accommodations of a charter-party 
passage are, room to swing a hammock among the sailors, and a 
certain daily allowance of salt-beef, biscuit, and spirits. Now, if 
such accommodations were never offered to a lady by any former 
Governor-General, what becomes of ‘ the established usage on such 
occasions’? But, even if the case had repeatedly occurred, prece- 
dent cannot justify an act of indecency any more than an act of 
oppression. 

At this period, it seemed not improbable to Dr. Maclean, that, by 
availing himself of the authority of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
—Sir Robert Chambers, the Chief-Justice, being well disposed to 
grant him the protection of the laws of England,—he might have 
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defeated the Governor-General, in so far as to be able to remain in 
India in defiance of his will: but, considering that he would have 
been a permanent cause of contention between these high parties ; 
that his property and prospects would be, at any rate, sacrificed in 
the struggle ; and that the liberty of the Press in India, the real ob- 
ject at issue, as had already been rendered manifest by the abject 
apologies dictated to the Editor of ‘ 'The Telegraph,’ would have 
been extinguished without opposition or complaint, but from a soli- 
tary individual ; whilst, although the fact eventually turned out to 
be otherwise, it would have been unreasonable at that time not to 
have entertained some expectation of ultimate redress in England 
for these complicated acts of oppression, as well as of punishment, 
for the public delinquencies which they involved,—he deemed it more 
judicious, as well as more becoming, not to resort to any indirect 
means of partially eluding the despotism of the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, but to meet it at once, leaving him loaded with the guilt and 
responsibility of the unqualified exercise of that open and profligate 
tyranny, by which he seemed desirous of early distinguishing his 
Indian government. Under these impressions, the following an- 
swer was written : 
‘To D. Campbell, Esq., Sub-Secretary, &c. 

‘ Srr,—I have received your letter of the 29th instant, stating the 
reasons of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council 
for requiring me to return to Europe. 

‘In answer to the first, be pleased to inform the Right Honour- 
able the Governor-General in Council, that I refused to make an 
apology for the insinuation of improper conduct on the part of the 
Magistrate of Gauzeepore, contained in my letter of the 27th of 
April last, published in ‘ The Telegraph, not only from a thorough 
conviction of its truth, but also because such apology might operate 
unfavourably towards my friend, Mr. Allan Maclean, in his endea- 
vours to procure redress for a series of the most ignominious op- 
pressions perhaps ever exercised upon a British subject in India,— 
endeavours in which I was, and am still determined to support him 
by all the means in my. power. If the terms of my refusal have 
seemed to convey disrespect, I can only say that it was not in the 
smallest degree intended; and I am even convinced, that, upon a 
re-consideration of my letter, it will appear so to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Governor-General in Council himself. 

‘ Respecting the second charge, I beg leave to state, that the order 
of the former Governor-General in Council for my return to Europe, 
was founded upon a misrepresentation of the manner in which I had 
quitted the ship I was attached to; and that the explanation given 
was such as induced him not to enforce that order. What was then 
submitted in my justification, has been since confirmed, beyond a 
doubt, by the acknowledgments of Captain Hudson of the Houghton, 
which I have the honour to enclose for the information of the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General in Council. 
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‘Should the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council, 
after what I have stated, persist in his intention of sending me to 
Europe, I request you will be pleased to inform him, that having, 
since my letter of the 13th instant, given indemnification to the two 
gentlemen who had become responsible for my appearance in the 
Supreme Court on the 25th of October, 1 am now as ready to com- 
ply with his requisition as I can be at any subsequent period ; and 
that I cannot, in any case, think of troubling my friends to make 
themselves amenable for my conduct. 

‘With respect to the charter-party passage which the Right Hon. 
the Governor-General in Council has been pleased to propose for 
my wife, as that kind of passage is subject to inconveniences which 
I cannot permit her to share, I prefer the alternative of leaving her 
behind ; and must, therefore, be permitted to decline the offer.— 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

*‘Cuartes Maciran. 

‘ Calcutta, July 23, 1798. 


[Attested Copy of Captain Hudson’s Letter, enclosed in the above. ] 


To Charles Maclean, Esq. 

‘ Str,—I am favoured with yours of yesterday ; in answer thereto, 
I am ready to declare, that I understand the cause of your having 
quitted the Houghton, of which ship you were Surgeon, on her 
former voyage to Bengal, to have been entirely owing to indispo- 
sition, which rendered you unable to go on board ; and, to the best 
of my knowledge, the official letter transmitted through the pilot 
to the Governor-General, was to that effect; and, therefore, if 
you were reported “run” on the ship's books, it must have been 
owing to mistake, which happened without my knowledge, and 
consequently, without any orders given to that effect by me. On 
this I shall be ready to afford the fullest explanation to any friend 
of yours in England; and I shall be happy to do any thing in my 
power to remove any difficulty or objection that may have occurred 
from any representation that may have been made, relative to the 
‘ause of your having quitted the Houghton, on her late voyage to 
Bengal. 

‘The Company's medical journal was continued on board the 
Houghton, by Mr. Carmichael, who acted as surgeon on the passage 
home. It was the same journal that had been begun by you, and 
was regularly signed by me, as commander of the ship.—I am, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

‘ Rozert Hupson. 

‘ Calcutta, Nov. 23, 1797. 


We must pause at this point, which embraces nearly all the cor- 
respondence that passed between the Government and Dr. Maclean 
on this occasion; and in our next we shall follow this up, by a 
transcript of Dr. Maclean's private journal, kept at the time, and 





so For ever Thine. 


never yet published, with the original of which we have been fur- 
nished by the writer himself, which will throw more light than 
even the correspondence itself upon the infamous proceedings of 
the Indian authorities. 





For Ever Tuinet.* 


For ever thine, whate’er this heart betide ; 
For ever mine, where’er our lot be cast ; 

Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside, 
Shall leave us love—till life itself be past. 

The world may wrong us, we will brave its hate ; 
False friends may change, and falser hopes decline ; 

Though bowed by cankering cares, We'll smile at Fate, 
Since thou art mine, belov ed, and I am thine! 

For ever thine, when circling years have spread 
Time's snowy agen ar thy placid brow ; 

When youth's rich glow, its ‘ purple light,’ is fled, 
And lilies bloom where roses flourish now i— 


Say, shall I love the fading beauty less 
Whose spring-tide radiance has been wholly mine ? i 
No,—come what will, thy steadfast truth I'll ble§s, 
In youth, in age—thine own, for ever thine ! 


For ever thine, at evening*s dewy hour, 
When gentle hearts to tenderest thoughts incline ; 
When balmiest odours from each closing flower 
Are breathing round me,—thine, for ever thine ! 


For ever thine! ‘mid Fashion’s heartless throng ; 
In courtly bowers ; at Folly’s gilded shrine ;— 
Smiles on my cheek, light words upon my tongue, 
My deep heart still is thine,—for ever thine! 
For ever thine, amid the boisterous crowd, 
Where the jest sparkles, with the sparkling wine ; 
I may not name thy gentle name aloud, 
But drink to thee, in thought,—for ever thine ! 


I would not, sweet, profane that silvery sound,— 

The depths of love could such rude hearts divine ? 
Let the loud laughter peal, the toast go round, 

My thoughts, my thoughts are thine,—for ever thine ! 


For ever thine, whate’er this heart betide ; 
For ever mine, where’er our lot be cast ; 

Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside, 
Shall leave us love—till life itself be past ! 





* By Alaric A. Watts —From the ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ for 1828. 
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On tHe Forms atrriButeD To Homer. 


{ Translated, for ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ from the recent Work of M. Benjamin Constant.] 


Tuer famous problem of the identity of the author of the Iliad 
and Odyssey has found a new investigator in M. Benjamin Con- 
stant, the celebrated member of the French Chamber of Deputies. 
In his work on religion, of which a new volume has been recently 
published, on passing from the consideration of the polytheism of 
the heroic ages to the times of sacerdotal religion, he felt the neces- 
sity of giving some explanation of the religious system of the Greeks, 
such as it is presented in the works attributed to Homer ; and he 
was thence led to the inquiry, whether the Iliad and Odyssey can 
be ascribed to the same poet ; whether they do not rather belong to 
different epochs ; and whether each of these poems, taken separately, 
is not in itself a collection of several distinct rhapsodies. The high 
reputation of the author, and the clear, elegant, and philosophical 
manner in which he has treated the subject, assure us that an ex- 
tract of this portion of his work, which might form in itself a se- 
parate essay, will not be unacceptable to our readers : 

The religion of the Greeks of the heroic ages, such as we view 
it in the Iliad, says our author, lent no material aid to morality. A 
religious feeling, it is true, seemed struggling to introduce notions 
of humanity, of generosity, and of justice ; but there existed a na- 
tural repulsion and variance between this feeling and the character 
of the system it sought to modify. 


It is otherwise in the Odyssey. In that work morality forms a 
very important part of religion. As early as the seventh line of the 
First Book, the companions of Ulysses are said to have, by their 
sins, precluded their return to their country; and if the principal 
crime they had committed was the slaughter of the herds of Apollo, 
which implies a feeling of personal interest on the part of the deity, 
yet the justice of the gods, in many other passages, is independent 
of their personal interest. Every sort of crime excites their indig- 
nation. ‘ Should I force my mother to quit the house,’ says Tele- 
machus, ‘ she would invoke the furies.’ Jupiter inflicts on the 
Greeks a disastrous voyage for their want of prudence and justice. 
The gods warn Aigisthus against assassinating Agamemnon, that he 
might espouse the widow of his victim ; and when he has perpetrat- 
ed the murder, they visit him with immediate punishment. Minerva 
approves this chastisement, and demonstrates the justice of it ; and 
Jupiter adds, that Augisthus has committed the crime in opposition 
to the destinies. ‘This new point of view, also, in which men are 
forbidden to attribute to fate the consequences of their own errors, 
is an improvement on former ideas of morality, Minerva, again, 
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in reproaching the gods for abandoning Ulysses, whom she protects, 
does not ground her mediation in his favour on the number of his 
sacrifices, but on the justice and gentleness of the hero. ‘ I will 
not detain thee by force,’ said Alcinous to Ulysses ; ‘ such an act 
would incur the displeasure of Jupiter. Were I to kill thee after J 
had made thee my guest, with what confidence could I address my 
prayers to the sovereign of the gods? ‘Telemachus, on several 
occasions, threatens the suitors with the celestial anger. Ulysses, 
on arriving among the Cyclops, sends to discover if the inhabitants 
of the island are kind to strangers, and fear the immortal protectors 
of the suppliant. This protection, it must be owned, is characteristic 
also of the Jupiter of the Iliad, but it belongs in a much higher 
degree to the supreme deity of the Odyssey. The former only 
concerns himself for those who implore him because they embrace 
his altars, and because his glory is interested in their safety; the 
second takes their cause in hand, because they are unarmed and 
defenceless. 

The gods of the Odyssey interfere, in their capacity of gods, in 
the transactions of man with man. They wander disguised about 
the world, to observe the deeds of the vicious and of the virtuous. 
In the Iliad, the excitements to their resentment are neglect of 
sacrifice, or insults offered to their priests. In the Odyssey, the 
crimes of man towards his fellow being, are the objects of their 
displeasure, and of their severity. In the Iliad, the gods confer on 
mortals strength, courage, prudence, cunning: in the Odyssey, 
they inspire them with virtue, which they reward with happiness. 

If in one solitary instance in the Odyssey, the suitors contem- 
plate a murder without appearing to apprehend the disapprobation 
of the gods on account of it, until they are diverted from their 
project by a divine portent ; this happens because every epoch in 
which new ideas are introduced, before those which formerly pre- 
vailed are completely fallen into discredit, must be a period of con- 
tradictions. Besides, even in this instance, the gods themselves 
protest against this expectation of impunity, as derogatory to their 
celestial character. ‘The suitors deemed that they were addressing 
the gods of the Iliad ;—the gods of the Odyssey reply to them. 
We might hazard the assertion, that a long interval had separated 
the gods of the two poems, and that during that interval their 
moral education had been advancing. 

The effects of religion must not be confounded with the use made 
of mythology in poetry. This use is, perhaps, less frequent in the 
Odyssey than in the Iliad; but the effects of religion, properly 
so called, are much more diversified in the former. In that poem, 
man is shown as having combined, in a much better manner, the 
means of rendering the gods not only propitious to individual in- 
terests, but useful to public order. 

The gods of the Odyssey possess a degree of dignity much 
more exalted than those of the Iliad, The description of Olympus 
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in the former poem is more brilliant, the felicity of its inhabitants 
is more perfect. The dissensions before attributed to the gods, 
were the result of the observations of an infant people, struck by 
the disorders and irregularities of nature ; these dissensions cease 
in proportion as men discover the secret order which pervades this 
apparent confusion. Thus the disputes of the gods, those disputes 
which occupy so much space in the Iliad, are hardly alluded to 
in the Odyssey ; and when they are mentioned, they are drawn in 
a manner less defined, and of a milder character. Minerva dares 
not openly protect Ulysses, from the fear of giving offence to 
Neptune. 

The distance placed between the gods and men, is also much 
greater in the one than in the other of these poems. In the Iliad 
the gods are incessantly in action, and they all interfere. In the 
Odyssey, Minerva is almost the only divinity who appears. In the 
first, the gods act after the manner of men: they themselves strike 
the blows ; they raise shouts which make the heavens and earth 
resound ; they snatch from the hands of the warriors their broken 
weapons. In the other, Minerva operates only by secret inspira- 
tions, or at least in a mysterious and invisible manner. 


Instead of those combats, unworthy of the divine majesty, and 
which the bard of Achilles describes so complacently, the poet who 
celebrates Ulysses shows us but once only, and that as a mere tra- 
dition, and not as an action of the poem, a rash warrior defying 
Apollo ; but here not even a struggle ensues,—the adversary of the 
god perishes resistless,—he is rather chastised than conquered. 

In the Iliad, when the immortal gods desire to conceal themselves 
from human view, they are obliged to envelope themselves in a 
cloud ; their nature is to be visible: the miracle consists in ren- 
dering themselves invisible. Often are they recognized in spite of 
their efforts at concealment. Minerva, when she descends from the 
skies, is perceived by both Greeks and Trojans; and Apollo, in 
order not to be seen by Patroclus, surrounds himself with a veil of 
dense obscurity. But in the Odyssey, Homer makes it impossible 
to recognize a god against his will. ‘Thus, then, in this second epoch, 
it is the nature of the gods to be invisible ; it is by an extraordinary 
exertion of their power that they make themselves seen. 


Thetis, in the [liad, is constrained by Jupiter to espouse Peleus. 
In the Odyssey the gods disapprove the marriages of goddesses with 
mortals : the mixture of the two races appeared to them an unsuit- 
able alliance. Jupiter forbids Calypso to espouse Ulysses ; and with 
his thunderbolt destroys Jasion for having contracted with Ceres a 
too ambitious marriage. 

These differences in the two epic poems of Homer might furnish 
many objections to the picture we have drawn, in the preceding part 
of our work, of the first polytheism of Greece ; but should they be 
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found to extend to other objects besides those of religion, instead of 
embarrassing the question, they would solve it: since they would 
indicate a change in the social state, which would explain that of the 
religious system. 

Let us examine the Odyssey under this point of view. It dis- 
plays then, as it appears to us, the commencement of a period tend- 
ing to a pacific character : we perceive in it the earliest attempts at 
legislation, the first efforts of commerce, the primitive establishment 
of relations of friendship and interest between people, substituting 
for brutal force, transactions of reciprocal accord, and for conquest 
and violent spoliations, exchanges by mutual consent. 

The rising of the people of Ithaca against Ulysses, after the 
slaughter of the suitors, discloses a germ of republicanism, and an 
appeal to the rights of the people against their chiefs,—principles 
found subsequently more fully developed in the works of Hesiod. 

One of the traits which characterises the Odyssey, is a certain 
curiosity—a thirst for those sorts of knowledge whose existence is 
a proof of times of repose and leisure, the dawn of which had begun 
to show itself. 

Ulysses is held up to us as one who had learnt much, and who had 
observed the manners of many people. He prolongs his travels, 
and braves a thousand perils, for the sake of acquiring knowledge. 
The praise of science is often repeated, and this sentiment we find 
incorporated in the very fables. Atlas, the father of Calypso, bearing 
on his shoulders the pillars which separate the skies from the earth, 
is acquainted with what the depths of the sea contain. Calypso her- 
self gives to Ulysses lessons of astronomy, and the Syrens are re- 
presented as seducing, principally because their songs are instructive, 
To satisfy this thirst for a knowledge of the wonders of foreign lands, 
the author of the Odyssey collects from all parts the fabulous re- 
citals of travellers, and inserts them in his poem. Hence we have 
his Circe, the more simple model of Armida and Alcina; his Cy- 
clops, connected with mythology by their descent from Neptune ; 
and his Lestrygones, of whom the traces are to be found in the frag- 
ments of the first Greek historians. 

These characters are manifest signs of the epoch in which man- 
kind, as yet sufficiently youthful to allow their imagination full scope, 
and sufliciently infantine to believe any thing, is yet advanced to 
the age for desiring to know every thing; an epoch clearly pos- 
terior to that of the liad, in which the Greeks, occupied with the im- 
mediate interests of their own life, and consuming their strength in 
attack and defence, scarcely looked beyond themselves. 

The condition of the women, whose state ever keeps pace with 
civilization, is described as quite differently in the Odyssey and in 
the Iliad. Areta, the wife of Alcinous, exercises an influence the 
most complete over her husband, and the subjects of her husband. 
The delicate modesty of Nausicaa, and her refined sensibility, imply 
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a state of society far advanced towards perfection. The fear which 
she expresses of pronouncing the word ‘ marriage’ in her father’s 
presence, her description of the scandal, and, if we may be allowed 
the expression, of the gossip of the Pheacians, in the sight of whom 
she would not venture through the town with a stranger, betoken 
a nice and refined attention to the relations of society in a pacific 
and civilized country. 

Homer, it may be said, having to paint the Pheacians, a com- 
mercial nation, has skilfully brought forward the peculiarities which 
would distinguish the manners of such a people from the warlike 
habits of Greece. But in the Iliad, also, Homer had to describe 
a people more civilized, and less exclusively warlike than his fel- 
low-countrymen, yet he never views this advance in the social con- 
dition but on its dark side; he ever speaks of the ‘Trojans as an 
effeminate race. On the contrary, it is with approbation and satis- 
faction that the Pheacian civilization is described in the Odyssey. 
The admiration, or rather the surprise, shown by the Homer of the 
Iliad, at the luxury which reigned in Troy, is that of aman as yet 
a stranger to such a degree of luxury; but the bard of Ulysses 
shows himself habituated to it ; he appreciates and admires it. 

The end of the sixth book of the Iliad, the parting of Andro- 
mache and Hector, affords the only instance in which conjugal love 
is painted in touching colours ; but even here the picture is that of 
conjugal love in despair, surrounded by all the horrors of war, a 
prey to all the agitation of a situation without resource, and not of 
a domestic happiness, the consequence of order and tranquillity gua- 
ranteed by the laws. In the Odyssey, the prudent Penelope, in 
the midst of her grief, manages her household, and only gives loose 
to her complaints, when, after having shared the labour of her 
women, and attended to all her domestic duties, she enters her 
solitary apartinent to bathe with tears the nuptial couch. And let 
it be remarked, also, that with the exception of this Penelope, all 
the Greek women of the heroic ages, Eriphyle, Helen, Clytemnestra, 
Pheedra, are represented as guilty of assassination, of treason, of 
adultery. “Penelope is the transition from this state of violence and 
barbarity, to one more moral, more mild, and consequently of later 
date than that of which it is the substitute. Euryclea herself, that 
faithful nurse and watchful guardian, proves, by the respect with 
which she is treated, although in an inferior station of life, the consi- 
deration enjoyed by women in the state of society of the Odyssey. 
Helen, who, in the Iliad, contents herself with lamenting her 
crimes and committing fresh ones, appears in the other Epopee, with 
a dignity which makes her errors forgotten. 

To prove that the condition of the women had not changed 
during the interval of the two poems, may be cited, perhaps, the 
occupation of the female captives, and the imperious discourse of 
‘Telemachus to his mother,—a discourse which has been advanced as 
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a proof of the subordinate condition of the Greek women. But in 
this case the meaning of four verses, dictated evidently by extraor- 
dinary circumstances, has been very much exaggerated. Tele- 
machus, incited by Minerva, who on quitting him gave him room 
to divine that a goddess had appeared to him, desires to leave Ithaca 
unknown to Penelope; the idea afilicts him; he in his trouble 
makes use of expressions which have for their object to get rid of 
the presence of his mother, who might throw obstacles in the way of 
his designs. His conduct is an exception, caused by an unusual 
conjuncture. The poet himself adds, that Penelope was astonished 
at the behaviour of Telemachus ; and throughout the rest of the 
poem, the son of Ulysses shows the greatest deference to his 
mother. She is supreme in the palace ; he is obliged to use pre- 
cautions in order to quit Ithaca without her consent. She shows 
herself in the midst of the suitors, and appears amongst them as 
mistress of the palace which they are devastating. ‘There are even 
two verses which prove that she exercised over her gon a positive 
authority. She never permitted him, says Euryclea, to command 
the female slaves. Yet, if he had succeeded in his capacity of chief 
of the family to all the rights of his father, he would have had over 
the slaves of both sexes the same rights as Ulysses himself, who 
caused them to be chastised for their misconduct. These circum- 
stances should have guided the readers of the Odyssey to the true 
sense of the four verses which seemed to throw Penelope into a 
situation of subordination in relation to her son ; but the readers of 
the ancients have but too often found in those writings only what 
they were beforehand persuaded they should find. 


The lot of the female slaves is, we acknowledge, the same in both 
poems. ‘The laws of war, more severe than the usages of peace, 
were also more slow in receiving modification ; even when the in- 
tercourse between fellow-citizens has become softened, it is natural 
enough that the ancient barbarity towards enemies should continue. 
Yet the destiny of the captive women is mentioned in the Odyssey 
in a language more compassionate than in the Iliad. Does not 
this slight difference prove an improvement in domestic manners, 
an improvement which had been attended by the painful conse- 
quence of rendering more terrible the lot of female prisoners ? 
‘The more happy the life they led in the bosom of their families the 
more odious must slavery have appeared to them. The more their 
husbands began to assign them honourable rank in society, the 
more repugnance they must have felt to lavish their charms on arro- 
gant ravishers, who regarded them as a conquest. Briseis in the 
Iliad, the Briseis whose father had been killed by Achilles, at- 
taches herself to the conqueror without scruple and without remorse ; 
while the Odyssey presents us the picture of a woman, a prisoner, 
who is driven forward by force of blows ; a rigorous treatment, 
which necessarily supposes in the unfortunate object of it a re- 
sistance, of which the Iliad offers us no example. 
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We will venture yet further. ‘The Odyssey not only exhibits 
proof of a change in the condition of the women, but the effects of 
that change. It discloses the advantages which had been derived 
from it, and which consist in greater gentleness, a higher degree 
of charm, in more internal felicity ; but it at the same time shows 
the evils which had ensued on these changes, and which are of a 
period still later than the benefits which had arisen. This perhaps 
requires some explanation. 

The increased influence of women is attended with this natural 
consequence ; the intercourse of men with these companions of 
their lives, who have acquired a more important station in society, 
becomes a more constant and habitual occupation. From this it 
results that love is regarded in a more detailed manner, ina greater 
variety of shades than before, and that the lights in which it is 
viewed are diversified. Of this variety of ways of regarding love, 
one is to look upon it as a matter of levity, as frivolous, as more 
or less immoral, and as a subject for pleasantry. But this view of 
the passion will not be taken of it until the serious ones have been 
exhausted. People whose manners are entirely rude treat love 
without delicacy, but do not make it the object of their jests. 
Whenever we find a writer who exercises his humour on this theme, 
we may be sure that he lived amongst men to a certain degree 
civilized. Now, we find indications of a disposition of this kind in 
the Odyssey, while in the Iliad no trace of it is to be found, 
The history of the amours of Mars and Venus—a tradition, by the 
way, of later date than the Iliad, for in that poem Vulcan has 
Charis, and not Venus, for his spouse—casts on the deceived hus- 
band a tincture of ridicule. 

The infidelity of Helen is treated in a tone far more solemn, 
Mevelaus is injured, but nobody regards the outrage as a theme for 
raillery. ‘The Mercury of the Odyssey, jesting with Apollo on 
the fortune of Mars, which he envies, is the petit-mattre of a society 
already in a state of corruption. Barbarous people consider pleasure 
in a graver light; it is with all imaginable seriousness that Aga- 
memnon announces to the assembled Greeks, that he destines 
Chryseis for his bed, because in his eyes she surpasses Clytem- 
nestra in beauty. It is without the least mixture of pleasantry that 
Thetis proposes to her son, in his despair for the death of Patroclus, 
to divert his grief by converse with a beautiful damsel. 

The characters which are common to the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
strike an attentive eye by other differences ; and these differences 
always betoken an advancement on the part of the Odyssey. 

In both poems hospitality is a sacred duty; but the hospitality 
of the Odyssey has something milder and more feeling in it than 
that of the Iliad. In the hospitality of the Iliad there is nothing but 
good faith ; there is delicacy in that of the Odyssey. 


Nor is this all : these two poems are not distinguished merely-in 
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points of morality, they vary in a literary point of view also; and 
these differences, as well as those above noticed, indicate two epochs 
of an improvement in civilization. 

The unity in the action of a poem, which renders that action more 
simple and clear ; the concentration of interest by which the interest 
itself is rendered more lively and more intense, are improvements in 
the art. Such improvements are unknown to the Iliad. In that 
epic the action has no unity; from the earliest books the interest 
becomes divided. Every hero shines in his turn: Diomed, Ulysses, 
the two Ajaxes, the aged Nestor, and the youthful Patroclus, partake, 
with Achilles, our divided attention. We often forget this very 
Achilles, the hero of the poem, leaving him idle in his tent, while 
we follow to the combat the companions in arms whom he abandons. 
There are entire books in which his name is scarcely pronounced. 
Some might even be omitted altogether, and yet the loss of them 
remain unperceived by the reader. 

Lastly, the object which excites our most continued sympathy is 
Hector: and if, on the one hand, we are drawn on by the spell of 
the poet to desire the fall of Troy ; on the other, we constantly feel 
a painful sensation, from beholding, in the defender of this unfortu- 
nate city, the only character to which all our delicate and generous 
sentiments can attach themselves without alloy. This fault, for 
this would certainly be a fault, if the object of the poet had been to 
to form a whole poem devoted to the celebration of the glory of 
Achilles ; this fault, we say, has struck critics so forcibly, as to in- 
duce them to attribute to Homer the intention of elevating the 
Trojans much above the Greeks; and the compassion which he 
attempts to excite for the misfortunes of the former, has appeared 
to corroborate this idea. This notion, however, is contradicted by 
the passages in which the poet speaks, we will not say in his own 
name, for that is never the case, but in a descriptive tone, which is 
more suited to disclose the secret inclination of the author, than the 
narrative or dramatic parts. Thus, for example, in the picture of 
the first battle in which the Greeks engage, their profound silence, 
the order of their march, the regularity of their movements, are 
placed in contrast with the tumult, the cries almost savage, the 
disorder and the want of discipline of the Trojan army. 


But although the Iliad be wanting in unity, it rises above all 
the works which the hand of man has yet produced, by its continual 
progression in interest, in vivacity, in grandeur, and in force, with 
the exception of one or two episodes, from the beginning to the end. 
As the poem proceeds, the action becomes more impetuous, the 
passions more violent, the figures more sublime, the exploits of the 
gods more marvellous, and more gigantic. This kind of merit, as 
has been observed by a man of high talents, and deeply versed in 
researches of this nature, is far superior to that mechanical regula- 
rity which subjects itself to the rule of making every thing subser- 
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vient to one end. But does not this wonderful progression give 
reason to suspect a succession of bards, each of whom aspired to 
surpass his predecessors ? 


The Odyssey, on the contrary, is characterised by a constant and 
perfect unity. Not only does every thing in it bear relation to the 
return of Ulysses, but the poet, in attaching our interest from the 
first book to Telemachus and Penelope, whom he paifts to us as 
weak, defenceless, and oppressed by the suitors, obliges us from the 
begining of the poem to form wishes for the return of the father 
and the husband, whom they expect, and who alone can deliver 
them. We desire this arrival on account of the interest we feel for 
the youthful age of the son, of the respect with which the noble cha- 
racter of the mother inspires us, and of the hatred excited in our minds 
for the intemperate and brutal crowd of their rude persecutors. 

The superiority, in point of art, which is conspicuous in the 
Odyssey, is also remarkable in some circumstances of less im- 
portance, but which deserve to be noticed. Much more care is 
shown to avoid repetitions than in the Iliad. Ulysses, under the 
roof of Alcinous, when in the narration of his travels he arrives at 
the incidents which the poet had related in the former books, 
breaks off, in order not to repeat a thing which had been already 
told. The idea also of commencing the poem in the middle of the 
action, in order to give occasion to the hero to recount his adven- 
tures, and to vary the tone of the recital, is an improvement in the 
art : all subsequent writers have adopted the same method. 


Thus, on the one hand, in the Odyssey, the art of the poet is 
more conspicuous ; on the other, the poetry of the Iliad is more 
brilliant, and indicates a younger and more vigorous epoch. 


Are all these differences sufficiently accounted for by the supposi- 
tion of Longinus, that the author of the Iliad, who was in his youth, 
or in the vigour of his age, when he wrote his first poem, composed 
the Odyssey in his old age? We think not. ‘The question does 
not turn on a greater or less degree of boldness in conception, or of 
brilliancy of colouring; but ona fundamental variance in the entire 
system of the two epics, and in the divers matters of religion, man- 
ners, usages, condition of the women, and of civil and even political 
life. 

No individual, be he in youth or in age, escapes the yoke of the 
period in which he lives. When that age happens to be a period of 
advanced civilization, the past may be imitated, but its spirit is not 
to be caught. By inhaling the social atmosphere which surrounds 
us, we make it part of ourselves: what we imbibe becomes identi- 
fied with our existence ; every word we utter feels its influence. 
The knowledge of ancient monuments and of ancient opinions is 
the province of erudition : erudition instructs, but does not inspire 
us. She furnishes us with illustrations more or less happy, with 
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analogies more or less intimate, with allusions, with contrasts, but 
all these become impregnated with the times and with contemporary 
manners. Take Virgil by way of example. He fed, as it were, on 
Homer, and he studied the Etruscan traditions ; yet he is neither 
Greek nor Tuscan. He is a Roman, the courtier of Augustus. We 
dare assert that it is no more possible that the Homer of the 
Odyssey could have written the Iliad, than that a Jew of Alexandria 
could have composed the Psalms of David, or the Book of Job. 

We are forced, therefore, to devote a few pages to the examination 
of another hypothesis, notwithstanding the appreliension that in spite 
of our efforts to be concise we shall probably appear to have devoted 
too much space to this subject. It should be considered, however, 
in our justification, that the two epics attributed to Homer are the 
only poems which can be adduced as historical monuments. All 
the poets who wrote at periods of more advanced civilization, wrote 
for effect. They know the taste of their age: they have before 
them the treasures of past times; from these they cull at their 
convenience, according to the end they have in view,—many without 
discernment, all without accuracy. The most faithful confine them- 
selves to the embellishment of the manners they describe ; but to 
embellish things is to change their nature. The date of their works, 
then, becomes a question purely literary. 

This date throws light on the state of letters at the period when 
the respective writers flourished, but none at all on the truth of 
their pictures, if they treat of any age other than their own. Place 
the Aineid a hundred years earlier or a hundred years later than its 
true epoch, and your ideas will be changed as to the literary merit 
of that age ; but you will know then, as you do at present, that a 
knowledge of the manners of the Trojans is not to be sought in the 
Mneid. The case is not the same with the Homeric poems. The 
Iliad represents to us with accuracy the manners of a people 
such as the Greeks would be at the time of the Trojan war: but as 
the Odyssey transmits us details of a very different character, 
if we suppose the works to be written at the same time, or with an 
interval of a few years only, suspicion is thrown on the fidelity of 
both. The date of the Homeric poems is not merely important as 
a matter of criticism,—it is decisive evidence in the history of the 
human race. 

Were it proved that the Iliad and the Odyssey are not by 
the same author, but, on the contrary, that the Odyssey is of an 
age subsequent to that of the Iliad, and belongs to a period of 
civilization much more advanced, all the differences which we have 
already noticed would be explained without difficulty. Let us see, 
therefore, if there be any thing in the monuments, or in the volumes 
of antiquity, to rebut this opinion. 

Let us first of all observe, that the notion is not a novel one. 
fhe authenticity of the two poems attributed to Homer has ap- 
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peared doubtful to learned men of every age. It has been attempted 
to make the solution of this problem depend on that of one still 
more obscure, namely, whether in the time of Homer the art of 
writing was in usage. Many probabilities countenance the nega- 
tive opinion on this point. But were that question decided affirma- 
tively, no proof would thence result in favour of the authenticity of 
these poems. 


In the first place, it would remain equally doubtful whether their 
author had written them. The difficulties which must have op- 
posed the dissemination of the art of writing, or which must have 
sprung from the want of materials on which to write, are obvious. 
What a long interval must have elapsed between the first inscrip- 
tions rudely engraved in stone or brass, and the reduction to writing 


of works of a very different volume ! 


There exists among all nations, as a celebrated and learned man 
(Wolff) has observed, a fact which fixes the period at which the use 
of writing has become general,—this is the composition of works in 
prose. As long as they are wanting, we may conclude with safety 
that writing is little in use. In the absence of materials adapted for 
writing, verse is more easy to be retained than prose, and, under all 
circumstances, is also more easy of inscription. Prose has its 
origin immediately after the discovery of another instrument than 
memory to which men may trust for the durability of their com- 
positions. Now, the first prose authors, Pherecydes, Cadmus of 
Miletus, Heilanicus, are of the age of Pisistratus, and consequently 
much later than Homer. 


It may have been the case, then, that the two Homeric Epopees, 
during along spacc of time, were transmitted by tradition only. 
Memory is a faculty which improves to an astonishing degree when 
its exercise is requisite, but which is lost with extreme rapidity 
when it becomes less necessary. 

The example of the Bards, of the Scaldes, of the Druids, of the 
Hebrew Prophets, of the Caledonian Minstrels, and lastly, of the 
Improvvisatori of Italy, preclude all doubt of the truth of this as- 
sertion. ‘The Sagas or traditions of the Scandinavians, who, from 
father to son, had preserved in their memory recitals abundant 
enough to fill whole libraries when the art of writing had become 
common in Scandinavia, are convincing proofs of the possibility of 
an oral preservation of the Homeric poems. ‘The entire history of 
the North, says Botin, was preserved in unwritten poems. Our 
mode of social life, observes M. de Bonstetten, so disperses our 
faculties, that we can form no adequate idea of the power of me- 
mory of those semi-harbarous races of men, who, having nothing to 
distract them, made it their glory to recite in verse the exploits of 
their ancestors. 


One fact is certain: so late as the times of Pisistratus, the Ho- 
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meric rhapsodies were recited separately by the rhapsodists in the 
public squares, and that usurper was the first person who had them 
collected and arranged in the order which appeared to him most suit- 
able. In the same manner, Charlemagne caused the ancient Ger- 
manic poetry, until his time transmitted orally, to be collected. In 
like manner, the Arabs, about the seventh century, formed the col- 
lections, called Divans, of unwritten poems of preceding ages ; and, 
in more modern times, Macpherson brought together the scattered 
poems now known as the works of the Son of Fingal. 

But is it possible that those rhapsodists, who, during several ge- 
nerations, sung the poems of Homer in detached morsels, can have 
avoided changing the order, corrupting the text, and confounding 
in their popular and theatrical recitations, the compositions of divers 
authors? And the friends of Pisistratus, in forming a single poem 
from these scattered pieces, will they not have selected, arranged, 
and corrected them at their pleasure? Among the associates of a 
tyrant, who, without doubt, trusted all literary researches to his 
friends, since he must have found sufficient occupation for his atten- 
tion in his usurpation, and in the artifices which usurpation entails ; 
in the number of the associates of Pisistratus, we say, is found 
Onomacritus of Athens, who, a short time afterwards, was convicted 
and punished, for having inserted long and frequent interpolations 
in the works of Orpheus and of Muszeus, (a fact not calculated to 
raise an advantageous opinion of his fidelity or of his scruples,) and 
who afterwards sold himself to the tyrants expelled from his country, 
to raise against his fellow-citizens another despet. From Pisistratus 
to the Ptolomies, who will pretend to tell us how anany times these 
new castings, general or partial, were repeated ? 

To the possibility that the Iliad and Odyssey have been, we 
do not say formed entirely, from rhapsodies collected at random, but 
in that manner considerably increased, the uniformity of style and 
of poetic colouring, are objected ; but all the epic poems of the 
Greeks resemble each other in style as well as in dialect. That of 
Hesiod, that of the battle of the frogs and mice, that of Quintus of 
Smyrna, differ, it is true, but almost imperceptibly, from that of 
Homer ; and the superior rank of this last depends on the vigour 
of its conceptions, on the vivacity of an exhaustless imagination, 
much more than on any thing which may be called style. 

This conformity in the manner of expression is a characteristic 
trait of the period of society in which the Homeric poems were com- 
posed. No one can read the poems of Ossian without being struck 
by their uniformity ; and yet Ossian certainly was not one single bard. 
The individual character of writers is very late in showing itself. 
As long as the human mind is contending, as it were, against bar- 
barism, there is in all styles a general resemblance. In this, as in 
all other things, extremes unite, The absence of civilization gives 
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to all individuals nearly the same tint; civilization in its state of 
progression develops their differences ; but in the extreme of civili- 
zation these differences again disappear. The only variation be- 
tween the effect of the extremes is, that what in the first case was 
the natural consequence of the circumstances of society, is in the 
second the result of wilful imitation ; and what was uniformity in 
the one, becomes in the other monotony. 

To these considerations might be added others drawn from our 
ignorance of the life of Homer. ‘The stories related of his wretched 
and wandering existence, do not accord with the epoch assigned 
to him. The Homeric poems do not paint bards in such a state of 
degradation. Such debasement could only be produced by the decline 
and the fall of the Greek monarchies. In warlike and barbarous 
times, such as were the heroic ages of Greece, poets were ever held 
in the highest consideration, both by the kings and the people. We 
find a proof of this in all the historical monuments of the Scandi- 
navians, who, in many respects, resemble the Greeks. But in 
proportion as civilization advanced, the life led by men becomes 
more laborious, and ideas of utility acquiring greater empire, poets 
lose their importance. They themselves are sensible of their de- 
cline, and they deplore it. Adopting the idea that Homer existed, 
it is impossible to explain how, in speaking of the minstrels, his 
predecessors, so well received and so well treated, he did not make 
some allusion to himself and to the difference of his lot. 

No: chance never produced, on the precise line which separates 
two states of civilization, one man capable of painting that which 
no longer existed, and that which was about to exist. Homer, like 
Hercules or Buddha, is a generic name: 

The Homeric poems were the work of several bards, each of 
whom was the organ and representative of his age. ‘Two, or perhaps 
three, primitive poems, may have arisen and served for a centre ; 
but these poems have undergone several important transformations ; 
several episodes have, by degrees, arranged themselves around them ; 
and parts, foreign to them, have been inserted in each; and the 
date of these parts, of these episodes, and of the two poems, can be 
determined only by moral proofs. Of such, we distinguish irrefra- 
gable ones in the essential differences which distinguish the Iliad 
from the Odyssey ; and, since these differences would be inexpli- 
cable if the two works are to be attributed to the same author, or 
to the same age, we must regard them as the productions of two 
distinct authors, and of two different ages. 

We do not think, therefore, that, to the picture we have drawn of 
the first polytheism of the Greeks, the mythology of the Odyssey 
can be opposed. ‘This poem belongs to an epoch posterior to 
polytheism. 

Generally speaking, we must distinguish in the Homeric poems 
three sorts of mythology : 
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We may remark, in the first line, a popular mythology, such as 
would be that of a people who freely quitted fetishism.* This my- 
thology is that of the greatest part of the Iliad, and especially 
that of the first eighteen books, which include and complete the 
principal action of the poem. In the sequel the same mythology is 
to be found, but in an improved state ; religion having made some 
progress, and formed a union with morality. In the Odyssey, 
morality is the prevailing principle ; but in this poem, the three first 
books, in which Ulysses relates his adventures, recede from this 
moral mythology, and rather belong to that of the Iliad. The 
description of the condition of the dead is altogether out of character 
with a religion which has allowed morality to enter into its creed 
and its precepts. On the other hand, the twenty-fourth book of 
the Iliad, which many critics regard as supposititious, and the 
thirty-six last verses of which, on the funeral-games of Hector, are, 
in truth, unworthy of the Homeric poesy, appear to appertain to the 
mythology of the Odyssey. It contains ideas on the dignity of the 
gods, which form a perfect contrast with their preceding conduct. 
Mercury greets Priam at the entrance of the tent of Achilles, teliing 
him that it did not become the gods to interfere too openly in the 
transactions of men. ‘This reserve is little in conformity to the 
habits of the same gods, who, in a thousand other places, did not 
deem it degrading to mix in the fight, to protect or deceive mortals ; 
and we cannot, therefore, avoid perceiving, in this point, a progress 
in religious ideas, an elevation in the divine dignity. Priam says to 
Achilles, ‘ Respect the gods, and have compassion on me ;’ an ex- 
pression of the Odyssey, rather than of the Iliad. 


We might be tempted to think, that the advance of civilization 
having softened the ideas of the Greeks, they felt the necessity, in 
order to preserve in Achilles their national hero, to present him 
under traits less savage and less revolting than those which cha- 
racterise many of his early actions. Hence his tardy pity, and the 
restoration of the body of Hector to Priam. 

There are also in Homer traces of a third mythology, cosmogonic 
and allegorical, and which consists in the mysterious personification 
of the powers of nature, This mythology is of a different nature to 
the two other species, which are intrinsically the same, but existing 
at different periods. It appears altogether a transplantation of foreign 
origin, and the result of the communications of Greece with Egypt 
and Pheenicia. It is observable more particularly in the twenty- 
second book of the Iliad, in the contests of the gods ; in the fable 
of Briareus, which is incompatible with what Homer elsewhere says 
of the power of Jupiter ; in the metamorphoses of Proteus, which 











* « Any thing that strikes the irregular imagination of the Negro be- 
comes his fetish, or the idol of his worship. He adores, and in diffi- 
culties consults, atrec, a rock, an egg, a fish-bone, a date-stone, or a 
blade of grass.’—Malte-Brun, b. xviii. 
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Diodorus declares to be copied from those of an Egyptian god ; in 
the marriage of Jupiter and Juno, in which the same Diodorus 
recognizes a part of the cosmogony of Egypt ; lastly, in the island 
inhabited by Aolus, with his sons and daughters, twelve in num- 
ber. But this third mythology shows itself in the Homeric poems 
in a very incomplete and broken manner. 

For the rest, we relinquish these conjectures to those who are ac- 
customed to reflect on matters of this kind, and who take delight 
in such an exercise. What concerns us, and what we pretend to 
have proved is, that there are essential differences between the religion 
of the [liad and that of the Odyssey, and that these two poems 
cannot be attributed either to the same author or to the same age. 

We may be asked, perhaps, why, since the Odyssey belongs, ac- 
cording to our opinion, to a more advanced period of polytheism, 
we have sometimes appealed to citations from that poem to sup- 
port our assertions with regard to primitive polytheism? We answer, 
because, when we have observed in some passages of the Odyssey, 
and they are in very trifling number, the same opinions which are 
to be found in the Iliad, we have concluded that some fragments of 
the last-mentioned work may have glided into the other. When, 
on the contrary, we have found in the Odyssey notions different 
from those of the [liad, as those differences bespoke an advance, 
we have recognized the effects of time on the necessary progress of 
ideas. When opinions inconsistent with one another are to be found 
in a poet, it must not be concluded, on that account, that they were 
originally co-existent. ‘The poet has made use of the one or the other, 
in their turn, according as they promoted the effect he desired to 
produce, or as they furnished him beauties with which he might 
enrich his poem. But when, in a long and vast poem, such as the 
Iliad, which embraces a full generation of man’s existence, we find 
one simple doctrine, compact and uniform, contradicted at most in 
a few short and widely scattered details, it is evident that that 
opinion reigned alone and paramount at the period described by 
the author. That which the poet omits to say, may, in this sense, 
afford a much stronger proof than what he says. In matters of 
chronology, the proof positive is often much less strong than the 
proof negative. 

We conclude, then, that the Iliad and the Odyssey are of dif- 
ferent epochs. During the interval which separates them, the state of 
society had undergone a change ; manners had become softened; 
knowledge had increased ; and religion, for those reasons, had also 
been necessarily modified. ‘The objections which seemed to over- 
throw our’system confirm it. The system of religion which had 
been imposed on the Greeks by their early warlike and fierce civi- 
lization, was not suited to their descendants, less warlike and more 
polished. ‘The sentiment of religion continued to labour on, grew, 


‘purified its system, and connected itself with the new state of 


society. 










































Ancient Sone or Vicrory.* 


* Fill high the bow] with Samian’ wine, 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade.’—ByRon, 


lo! they come, they come ! 
Garlands from every shrine ! 

Strike lyres to greet them home ; 
Bring roses, pour your wine ! 


Swell, swell the Dorian flute 
Through the blue, triumphal sky ! 
Let the Cittern’s tone salute 
The Sons of Victory ! 


With the offering of bright blood, 

They have ransomed hearth and tomb, 
Vineyard, and field, and flood ;— 

lo! they come, they come ! 


Sing it where olives wave, 
And by the glittering sea, 
And o'er each hero's grave,— 

Sing, sing, the land is free ! 


Mark ye the flashing oars, 

And the spears that light the deep ? 
How the festal sunshine pours 

Where the lords of battle sweep ! 


Each hath brought back his shield ;— 
Maid, greet thy lover home ! 
Mother, from that proud field, 
lo! thy son is come! 


Who murmured of the dead ? 
Hush, boding voice! We know 
That many a shining head 
Lies in its glory low. 


Breathe not those names to-day ! 

They shall have their praise ere long, 
And a power all hearts to sway, 

In ever-burning song. 


But now shed flowers, pour wine, 
To hail the conquerors home ! 
Bring wreaths for every shrine— 
lo! they come, they come ! : 





* By Mrs. Hemans.—From the ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ for 1828. 
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JourNEY FRoM Mapras ro Bomnay. 


No. VI. 


Rajah of Courg—Indian Hunting—Hindoo Palaces—Women—Ar- 
chitecture—Animals—Night Travelling—Burning Forests. 


I rose at half-past six, and perceived, as on the preceding day, 
that a thick fog had settled on the whole of this mountainous dis- 
trict. I strolled into the garden, (where, for the first time in India, 
I saw some flourishing young oaks,) and should have liked to 
extend my walk into the country, but I found that being a great 
man was much more dignified than entertaining, for I could not 
stir without the attendance of a couple of armed guards, and a ser- 
vant with an umbrella ; so that after moving in state once or twice 
round the walks, it became so unpleasant, and at the same time so 
ridiculous, that I was under the necessity of re-entering the house, 
to get rid of my attendants. As soon as they were gone, [ mounted 
by a ladder to the terrace-roof, and walked for half an hour, enjoying 
the coolness of the morning, and the beauty of the view which 
began to appear as the fog vanished, but unfortunately, by its dis- 
persion, my retreat was discovered, for some one spying me from 
below, half a dozen lacqueys were at my side in an instant. 


Whilst at breakfast, a message came from the Rajah of Courg to 
say that he was going out hunting, and would be glad of my com- 
pany. An elephant and palanquin were of course in waiting, the 
former of which I mounted, and proceeded to the palace. On en- 
tering the square, I perceived the Rajah seated on the neck of a huge 
elephant, very handsomely caparisoned, with gold rings round his 
tusks, and it seemed to have been his Majesty's amusement to ride 
this animal at full speed, using, as a goad, the arrow mentioned to 
be on the table the night before. We made towards him, when he 
courteously commanded his elephant to kneel down—my driver did 
the same, and we both dismounted and shook hands. The Rajah 
was accompanied by his son, who laid hold of my hand with much 
affability, and we all walked together towards an apartment where 
a couple of lionesses were kept for show. This was floored, and 
divided into two compartments by strong wooden partitions breast 
high, and in the middle of each there was a thick wooden post, 
to which the animals were fastened by an iron chain and brass col- 
lar. They were both very savage, growling and springing at us 
with all their might; and, unaccustomed as I was to see wild beasts 
so secured, I could not help looking to the links with some anxiety. 


From hence we passed to the palace, which was about fifty yards 
long and two stories high. In the centre a portico covered the 
main entrance, and served at the same time as the foundation of a 
projecting window above; while two colonnades or piazzas were 
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continued on each side to the end of the building, and these were 
particularly admired by the Rajah, and pointed out by him as con- 
structed with English or circular arches. ‘The palace was certainly 
on the whole neatly built for a work of Hindoo taste, and might 
be taken for a row of handsome barracks. We entered it at one 
end, and passed by a flight of narrow stairs to the upper story. 
The whole of this floor we found to consist of three long chambers, 
well carpetted and hung with lamps. The projection in the centre 
apartment, over the portico, was fitted up in a much more hand- 
some style than the rest of the palace, and in the middle of it there 
was a solid silver chair, in which the Rajah, on certain occasions, 
sits enthroned in state, and can thus survey his subjects collected 
in the area below. It is an established custom among Eastern 
princes, thus to show themselves to their people, and in this public 
manner to hear their complaints. The upper story of the palace 
was supported on a double row of columns and Mohammedan 
arches, by which I mean arches composed of a number of smaller 
semicircles, such as | have never seen used in any but Native, and 
in general, Mohammedan buildings. 

Whilst entering the first of the apartments which I have men- 
tioned, I perceived a number of females hastening out of the 
last, and we now walked towards the place whence they had 
made their exit, so that I had some hopes of an introduction to the 
ladies, but | was disappointed, for instead of pursuing their path, 
we entered a long passage leading to some steep steps, by which 
we mounted to the roof of the building. This was of the point 
form, and covered with very small semicircular tiles, skilfully 
put together, and well entitled to the admiration which the Rajah 
evidently expected to raise by its exhibition. All this time the 
young son, who was an affable and interesting little fellow, had 
hold of my hand. He asked me if I could speak Hindoostanee, and 
seemed sorry that I could not converse with him in that language. 
I had forgotten to mention, that in his forehead he had a red spot, 
with a small black one underneath, while his temples were smeared 
with whitening. 

After we had enjoyed a view, from this elevated situation, of the 
town and fort, we descended, and passed to the apartment where we 
had been seated on the preceding evening. Here the Rajah again 
invited me to accompany him on his hunting excursion, but I 
thought I could perceive by his manner, and the pains he took to 
explain to me how hot it would be, that he did not wish me to ac- 
cept his offer, so that I declined, sacrificing, perhaps foolishly, the 
gratification of my curiosity to what I fancied to be his wish. As 
we were, therefore, now to part, he presented me with a Courg 
knife,* a gold-headed sandal-wood stick, and a white shawl. I 





* An instrument about two feet long, with a heavy broad blade, and 
an ivory handle, 
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pressed his Highness to name any thing which I could bring him 
from Europe, whither I was about to proceed. At first, he either 
did not recollect any want, or did not believe that I should supply 
it, but on further solicitation, he sent for a gun of English manu- 
facture, which went off by the striking of a hammer on some ex- 
plosive mixture. His stock of this powder, he said, was all ex- 
hausted, and he wished for a fresh supply, which I promised to 
procure. I may add, that I afterwards faithfully fulfilled my promise. 


We now passed out of the antichamber together, where he 
showed me a handsome hand-organ, presented to him by an English 
gentleman, and previously to entering his palanquin, he turned to 
me and desired to know my opinion as to the best position for the 
poles of this conveyance. The question was easily answered. If 
the poles be placed low, the centre of gravity being but little below 
the centre of motion, the palanquin tilts about, and there is even 
danger that it may overturn ; but if high, the weight remains steady. 
I therefore gave the preference to high poles, and he seemed well 
satisfied, as if my remark accorded with something he had formerly 
said, and immediately gave some orders in consequence. He then 
begged me to write my name on a piece of paper, which he pre- 
sented, and we mounted our respective vehicles. 


Among his suite I could perceive several women dressed in blue, 
probably dancing girls, and his priests, or gooroos, also accompanied 
him, though neither of these descriptions of persons were likely to 
be of much assistance in his hunting excursion ; then followed a 
troop of archers and attendants, carrying seven or eight excellent 
double-barrelled guns. Native soldiers, armed with matchlocks 
and knives, and a sawaree of about fifteen elephants, closed the 
procession. 

I now retired to the house, intending to set out again on my 
journey at two or three o'clock in the day. As I have not yet 
described this mansion, I may observe that its shape resembled the 
Mysore bungalos, although it was on a larger scale. ‘The centre 
room was carpetted, and had four lamps hanging from the four 
corners ; there were four doors to it, corresponding to its sides, 
which opened into a surrounding gallery. ‘This gallery was glazed 
all round, and with Venetian shutters on the outside. It had also 
four doors corresponding with those of the inner room, and which 
led out to as many open balconies. At the four corners of the 
building there were bed-rooms, with two glass windows in each. 
The ascent to these rooms was by ladders in the balconies, and 
from hence we could perceive the excellent construction of the roof, 
formed of small tiles like that of the palace, terminating in a ledge 
plated with iron, extending all around, to collect the rain, and con- 
duct it into iron pipes. All the hinges of the windows in the inner 
verandah, and of the doors, were of brass, and kept brightly polished. 
The ground-floor was on the same plan as the upper story, except 
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that a portico supplied the place of the balcony which was over it, 
and that one of the corner rooms was appropriated to a staircase. 
Such was the mansion at Madakery, appropriated exclusively to the 
accommodation of European visitors, which I have been thus par- 
ticular in describing, as well to show the state of the art of building 
in this remote corner of the globe, as the really magnificent hospi- 
tality of a petty Indian prince. 

Having finished my dinner at three o'clock, I started on an ele- 
phant for Virajapetta ; and when I had descended the mountain, 
and had passed through the gateway at the bottom, I perceived a 
crowd of people before us, around some object on the ground. As 
we approached them, the elephant was ordered to kneel, and I dis- 
mounted. The Rajah, it seems, had returned from hunting, and 
had sent his day's sport to this place, for my inspection. There was 
a large red elk, which, it was particularly explained, had been shot 
through the flank, whilst only his hind quarters were visible. This, 
the Rajah had sent word, was not his usual practice, as he almost 
always put the ball through the head or shoulders, but was done 
from necessity, as the animal was making off. I thought it would 
be complimentary to request the horns, and these, with a part of 
the forehead, were immediately separated and presented to me. I 
observed that under each eye there was a long cavity, but I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with natural history to know whether this 
was a peculiarity. The Rajah had also shot a small animal of a 
description which I had never before seen or heard of; the Natives 
called it coora panri ; it was about the size of a pig, and its legs, 
which were slender, were cloven like those of that animal ; its head 
was shaped like that of a guinea-pig, and it had two long tusks 
coming forth from the upper jaws. It was covered with red hair, 
with white spots and stripes in it like that of a spotted deer, and its 
belly was white ; the tail was very short. I expressed my admira- 
tion, of course, at the Rajah’s skill, and sent him word that I wished 
he might destroy his enemies as easily as his game. 

We pursued our journey, and in the course of three hours, or 
fourteen miles, we arrived at the resting-place I have before men- 
tioned. Here some fault seemed to have been committed by one of 
the officers on the spot, probably the omitting to have in readiness 
a relay of elephants, for the subidar flew into a violent passion, or- 
dered one of the soldiers to beat him, and even took the trouble to 
descend from his elephant in order to knock him down. 


I had already witnessed on the road some proofs of despotism, for 
almost every person we met was ordered into our train to carry 
something ; and one poor man, who had probably just finished a 
hard day's labour, perceiving our approach, had mounted a tree to 
hide himself; he was, however, spied out and pressed into the ser- 
vice. What punishment was afterwards inflicted on him 1 know 
not, but I fear he did not escape chastisement, for, with every wish 
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to prevent injustice, I felt the inutility as well as impropriety of in- 
terfering. 

It was now quite dark, and we crossed the river by torch-light- 
A plentiful supply of firebrands, composed of bundles of inflammable 
sticks, were brought out of each village as we passed along, and 
fires were lighted at different intervals on the road. Nothing can be 
conceived more picturesque than travelling in this manner. As the 
way lay among woods, the effect was astonishing; and when we 
wound down some steep and rocky pass, with our palanquins, ele- 
phants, and armed Indians, overshadowed by Gothic arches of bam- 
boo, and illumined by the glare of torch-light, the scene looked 
more like enchantment than reality. 


Among bamboo woods, it frequently happens that extensive con- 
flagrations take place in consequence of the friction of the closely- 
entangled branches when blown about by the wind. In our jour- 
ney this night, we passed one or two burning forests : they were 
not, however, set on fire in the manner just mentioned, but by the 
inhabitants, who were clearing the country in order to extend the 
cultivation. The grandeur of these blazing wildernesses is most 
striking when seen at night, and the sublimity is increased by the 
crackling sounds of the underwood, and the crash of falling timber. 

After a march of seven hours, we arrived at Virajapetta at half 
past ten o'clock, The distance of this place from Madakery could 
not be far short of 30 miles, for the elephant’s pace is about five 
miles an hour in a level country, and as they are expert climbers, 
their rate seems to be nearly four miles an hour even over hills. On 
my arrival, the people who had before paid me a visit, came again 
to see me, bringing presents of fruit and milk. ‘They asked my 
orders respecting the time when they should have the elephants 
ready in the morning, and as soon as they had received them, took 
their leave, when I retired to rest, much fatigued. 





Tue Voice or Home.* 


TO THE PRODIGAL, 


Ou! when wilt thou return 
To thy spirit’s early loves ? 
To the freshness of the morn, 
To the stillness of the groves ? 


The summer-birds are calling, 
Thy household porch around, 
And the merry waters falling, 
With sweet laughter in their sound. 








* By Mrs. Hemans.—From the ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ for 1828, 








The Voice of Home. 


And a thousand bright-veined flowers, 
‘Midst the banks of moss and fern, 
Breathe of the sunny hours— 
But when wilt thou return ? 


Oh! thou hast wandered long 
From thy home without a guide, 
And thy native woodland song 
In thine altered heart hath died. 


Thou hast flung the wealth away, 
And the glory of thy spring, 
And to thee the leaves’ light play 

Is a long-forgotten thing. 


—But when wilt thou return ? 
Sweet dews may freshen soon 

The flower within whose urn 
Too fiercely gazed the noon. 


O'er the image of the sky 

Which the lake's clear bosom wore, 
Darkly may shadows lie— 

But not for ever more. 


Give back thy heart again 
To the gladness of the woods, 
To the birds’ triumphant strain, 
To the mountain-solitudes ! 


—But when wilt thou return ? 
Along thine own free air, 

There are young sweet voices borne— 
Oh! should not thine be there ? 


Still at thy father’s board 

There is kept a place for thee, 
And by thy smile restored, 

Joy round the hearth shall be. 


Still hath thy mother’s eye, 
Thy coming step to greet, 

And look of days gone by, 
Tender, and gravely sweet. 


Still, when the prayer is said, 
For thee kind bosoms yearn, 

For thee fond tears are shed— 

—Oh ! when wilt thou return ? 
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Docrraine or Summary CommitMeENT ror Constructive Con- 
TEMPTS OF PARLIAMENT, AND OF CouRTs or Justice. 


No. IIL. 


In 1790, (May 21,) complaint was made to the House by General 
Bourgoyne, of a libellous publication in one of the morning papers, 
signed ‘ Joun Scorr, a member of the House. In his defence, 
Major Scott recriminated against Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, and 
General Bourgoyne, as being the authors of far stronger libels than 
he had ever written. After some debate, the House adjourned to the 
Q7th of May. General Bourgoyne moved that he be reprimanded at 
the bar by the Speaker. Mr. Pitt moved, by way of amendment, 
that he be reprimanded in his place. Mr. Wyndham said, ‘ that the 
magnitude of the offence would, in his mind, have fully justified 
expulsion ; and expulsion for such a crime would have been the 
punishment adopted by their ancestors, had the offence been com- 
mitted in their days.’ Perhaps our ancestors would have sentenced 
the offender, on his knees, to imprisonment, until he retracted, and 
made his submission. Mr. Fox said, ‘ Was it not fair to argue, 
that if the mildest of the two (modes of reprimand) were insisted 
on, inan atrocious and flagrant case, those who pressed for it would 
have prevented any punishment if they decently could have done 
so, and that they were desirous of standing between the criminal 
and justice? He agreed with his honourable friend that the offence 
merited expulsion.” Next day, Major Scott attended in his place, 
and was reprimanded by the Speaker, 

The following case of constructive contempt occurred in the 
Court of Justiciary, at Edinburgh, 3d February, 1793. Captain 
William Johnston was proprietor and editor of ‘ The Edinburgh 
Gazetteer, whose politics accorded with those of the Reformers. 
Three young lads, printers, Morton, Anderson, and Craig, having 
been sentenced to nine months imprisonment for uttering seditious 
speeches to certain soldiers, who appeared against them as wit- 
nesses, an account (probably very little caricatured) of the Lord 
Justice Clerk's speech on their trial appeared in the ‘ Gazetteer.’ 
It was sent by an anonymous correspondent, who avowed the fact 
to Captain Johnston eighteen years afterwards. 

After which followed a report of the evidence for the prosecution 
in the same tone. 

For this, Captain Johnston, and the printer, Simon Drummond, 
were sentenced to three months imprisonment in the Tolbooth, and 
to give security for their good behaviour for three years, the former 
in the sum of 500/., the latter in the sum of 100/. In January, 
1793, the Lord Advocate moved the Court to declare the bond of 
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caution forfeited, and to grant warrant for the recovery of the 
penalty of 500/. from Captain Johnston, and his two sureties, Dr. 
Francis Home and James Campbell, on the ground that Captain 
Johnston had attended as a visitor, and spoken at some meetings of 
the Convention of Friends of the People. From the printed plead- 
ings, it appears that Captain Jolinston had considered it prudent to 
transfer the property of the ‘ Gazetteer, ‘at a very considerable 
loss to his family.’ The Court did not enforce the recovery of the 
penalty. 

When Mr. Burke was examining a witness, on the trial of Mr. 
Hastings, in May 1793, he was interrupted by the Archbishop 
of York, who said, ‘ That it was impossible for him to sit silent, to 
listen to the illiberal conduct of the managers ; that they examined 
a witness, as if he was not a witness but a pickpocket ; and that if 
Marat or Robespierre were there, they could not conduct the im- 
peachment in a more scandalous manner.’ Mr. Burke received 
this burst of intemperance with admirable presence of mind and 
dignity. He declared that he had not heard one word that his 
Grace had said. This passage appeared in ‘ The World’ of 27th 
May; and on June 12, Mr. Whitbread moved that it contained 
‘matter of a scandalous and libellous nature, &c., intending to 
follow that motion up by letting loose the ‘ monster’ against the 
unfortunate printer, for his accurate report of the Archbishop's 
rudeness. Mr. Dundas moved an adjournment, which was carried 
by a majority of sixty to eighteen. On this occasion, Mr. Burke, 
who did not vote, said, ‘ He had two motives for rising at present ; 
one was to say, that after what had passed in the King’s-Bench, on 
the trial of Stockdale, he never would consent to order another 
prosecution in that Court for any libel upon the House of Commons. 
The House was constitutionally empowered to punish by attach- 
ment every breach of its own privileges, and ought never to suffer 
that power to be taken out of its own hands, nor delegate the 
exercise of it to any Court whatever. The other was, to declare 
that the ends of justice must necessarily be defeated, if, while a 
public prosecution was depending ina court of law competent to 
decide upon it, another tribunal was suffered to be erected ina 
newspaper, to try the prosecutors, mislead the judgment of the 
nation, and poison the public mind against those who were labouring 
to bring offenders to justice.’ 


On the above occasion, the printer of the paper complained of 
was to be punished, not for a contempt of the court whose pro- 
ceedings he reported, but of one of the parties in the trial ; and 
not for an ex-parte statement of those proceedings, mixed with in- 
jurious comment, but for a true report of what fell from one of the 
Judges, who was thus virtually charged with having uttered matter 
of a scandalous and libellous nature, in his place as a member of the 
high Court of Parliament! Was it worthy of Mr. Whitbread and 
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the seventeen who followed him, because they could not touch the 
Archbishop, but could only brandish their mace at him, to let it fall 
with all its weight on the innocent printer? The House of Lords had 
just as good grounds on which to punish the reporter of this day's 
debate in the House of Commons ; and thus the two Houses might 
be engaged in an endless reciprocation of railing at each other, while 
third parties were crushed by their collisions. But those who constitute 
themselves judges in their own causes have no right to complain if 
others mete to them with the same measure; and therefore, if it is 
a gratifying sight to see the Houses of Parliament smarting under 
the practical exemplification of the doctrine of constructive con- 
tempt, it is only because such things tend to accelerate the time 
when a really free press shall prevent the recurrence of such viola- 
tions of justice and decorum, and protect men in high stations from 
betraying those infirmities of temper, which ‘ robes and furred 
gowns, instead of hiding, make more conspicuous and degrading. 
The most pertinent commentary on this text was furnished in 
less than twelvemonths by the following occurrences : 


In 1794 (March 5th,) upon the motion of Mr. Burke, it was 
ordered, ‘ that a Committee be appointed to inspect the Lords’ 
Journals, in relation to their proceedings on the trial of Warren 
Hastings, Esq., and to report what they found therein to the 
House ; and that the Committee of Managers be the said Com- 
mittee.” On the 17th it was also ordered, on the motion of Mr. Burke, 
‘that the said Committee do report to the House the several mat- 
ters which have occurred since the commencement of the said 
prosecution, and which have in their opinion contributed to the 
duration thereof to the present time, with their observations 
thereupon.’ This report, from the unrivalled pen of Mr. Burke, was 
ordered to be printed for the use of the Members of the House of 
Commons, and was shortly after reprinted and published in the 
shape of a pamphlet by Mr. Debrett of Piccadilly. In consequence 
of which, in the course of a debate which took place in the House 
of Lords, on Thursday the 22d of May, on the Treason and Sedi- 
tion Bills, Lord Thurlow took occasion to mention ‘ a pamphlet, 
which his Lordship said was published by one Debrett, in Piccadilly, 
and which had that day been put into his hands, reflecting highly 
upon the Judges and many Members of this House ; it was disgrace- 


fuland indecent ; such as he thought never ought to pass unpunished. 


He considered that vilifying and misrepresenting the conduct of 
Judges and Magistrates intrusted with the administration of justice, 
and the laws of the country, was a crime of a very heinous nature, 
most destructive in its consequences, because it tended to lower 
them in the opinion of those who ought to feel a proper reverence 
and respect for their high and important stations ; and when it was 
stated to the ignorant aud the wicked, that their Judges and Magis- 
trates were ignorant and corrupt, it tended to lessen their respect 
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for, and obedience to the laws of the country, because they were 
taught to think ill of those who administered them.’ On the next 
day, Mr. Burke called the attention of the House of Commons to 
the above circumstance in the following speech : 

Mr. Burke said: ‘ Mr. Speaker, the licence of the present times 
makes it very difficult to talk upon certain subjects in which parlia- 
mentary order is involved. It is difficult to speak of them with 
regularity, or to be silent with dignity or wisdom. 

‘It has not been uncommon to attack the proceedings of the 
House itself under colour of attacking those irregular publica- 
tions ; and the House, notwithstanding this colourable plea, has, 
in some instances, proceeded to punish the persons who have thus 
insulted it. 

‘1 understand, Sir, that in a place which I greatly respect, and 
by a person likewise for whom | have great respect, a pamphlet 
published by a Mr. Debrett, has been very heavily censured. ‘That 
pamphlet, I hear, (for I have not read it,) purports to be a report made 
by one of your Committees to this House. — It has been censured (as I 
am told) by the person, and in the place I have mentioned, in very 
harsh and very unqualified terms. It has been said, and so far 
very truly, that at all times, and particularly at this time, it fs 
necessary for the preservation of order and the execution of the 
law, that the characters and reputations of the Judges of the Courts 
in Westminster Hall should be kept in the highest degree of re- 
spect and reverence ; and that in this pamphlet, described by the 
name of a libel, the characters and conduct of those Judges upon a 
late occasion have been aspersed, as arising from ignorance or 
corruption. 

‘ Sir, I think it impossible, combining all the circumstances, not 
to suppose that this speech does reflect upon a report which, by an 
order of the Committee on which I served, I had the honour of 
presenting to this House. For any thing improper in that report Iam 
responsible, as well as the other members of the Comunittee, to this 
House, and to this House only. The matters contained in it, and 
the observations upon them, are submitted to the wisdom of the 
House, that you may act upon both in the time and manner that to 
your judgment may seem most expedient, or that you may not act 
upon them at all, if you should think it most useful to the public 
good. Your Committee has obeyed your orders; it has done its 
duty in making that report. I am of opinion, with the eminent 
person by whom that report is censured, that it is necessary, at 
this time very particularly, to preserve the authority of the Judges, 
This, however, does not depend on us, but upon themselves. It is 
necessary to preserve the dignity and respect of all the constitutional 
authorities. This, too, depends upon ourselves. It is necessary to 
preserve the respect due to the House of Lords; it is full as neces- 
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sary to preserve the respect due to the House of Commons; upon 
which (whatever may be thought of us by some persons) the weight 
and force of all other authorities within this kingdom essentially 
depend. If the power of the House of Commons is degraded or 
enervated, no other can stand. We must be true to ourselves; we 
ought to animadvert upon any of our members who abuse the trust 
we place in them: we must support those who, without regard to 
consequences, perform their duty. 


‘ For your Committee of Managers, and for myself, I must say, 
that the report was deliberately made, and does not, as I conceive, 
contain any very material error, nor any undue or indecent reflec- 
tion upon any person. It does not accuse the Judges of ignorance 
or corruption. Whatever it says, it does not say calumniously. 
This kind of language belongs to persons whose eloquence entitles 
them to a free use of epithets. The report states, that the Judges 
had given their opinions secretly, contrary to the almost uninter- 
rupted tenor of parliamentary usage on such occasions. It states, 
that the opinions were given, not upon the law, but upon the case, 
It states, that the mode of giving the opinions were unprecedented, 
and contrary to the privileges of the House of Commons. It states, 
that the Committee did not know upon what rules and principles 
the Judges had decided upon those cases, as they neither heard them, 
nor are they entered upon the journals. It is very true, that we 
were and are extremely dissatisfied with those opinions, and the 
consequent determinations of the Lords ; and we do not think such 
a mode of proceeding at all justitied by the most numerous, and the 
best precedents. None of these sentiments are the Committee, as I 
conceive, (and I full as little as any of them,) disposed to retract, or 
to soften in the smallest degree. 


‘The report speaks for itself. Whenever an occasion shall be 
regularly given to maintain every thing of substance in that paper, 
I shall be ready to meet the proudest name, for ability, learning, or 
rank, that this kingdom contains, upon that subject. Do I say this 
from any confidence in myself? Far from it. It is from my con- 
fidence in our cause, and in the ability, the learning, and the con- 
stitutional principles, which this House contains within itself, and 
which, I hope, it will ever contain; and in the assistance which it 
will not fail to afford to those who, with good intention, do their best 
to maintain the essential privileges of the House, the ancient law of 
parliament, and the public justice of the kingdom. 

‘No reply or observation was made on the subject by any other 
member. 


In 1795, (November 23,) Mr. Sturt read to the House several 
pages from an anonymous pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Thoughts on the 
English Government,’ and among others the following : 


* With the exception of the advice and consent of the two Houses 
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of Parliament, and the interposition of juries, the government, andthe 
administration of it in all its parts, may be said to rest wholly and 
solely on the king, and those appointed by him. Those two adjuncts 
of parliament and juries are subsidiary and occasivnal ; but the 
king’s power is a substantive one, always visible and active. By 
his officers, and in his name, every thing is transacted that relates 
to the peace of the realm and the protection of the subject. The 
subject feels this, and acknowledges with thankfulness a superin- 
tending sovereignty, which alone is congenial to the sentiments and 
temper of Englishmen. In fine, the government of England is 
a monarchy ; the monarch is the ancient stock from which have 
sprung those goodly branches of the legislature, the Lords and Com- 
mons, that at the same time give ornament to the tree, and afford 
shelter to those who seek protection under it. But these are still 
only branches, and derive their origin and their nutriment from their 
common parent ; they may be lopped off, and the tree is a tree still ; 
shorn, indeed, of its honours, but not like them, cast into the fire. 
The kingly government may go on in all its functions, without 
Lords or Commons; it has heretofore done so for years together, 
and in our times it does so during every recess of Parliament ; but 
without the King, his Parliament is no more. The King, therefore, 
alone it is who necessarily subsists without change or diminution ; 
and from him alone we unceasingly derive the protection of law and 
government.’ 

The pamphlet was understood to be from the pen of Mr. Reeves, 
founder of the Loyal Association of 1792, and a keen political op- 
ponent of the party who adhered to Mr. Fox in the House of Com- 
mons, who had now caught their enemy on the hip, and were to 
sit in judgment on his metaphor! The passage objected to had 
clearly no other meaning than what Mr. Reeves ascribed to it 
in a subsequent pamphlet. ‘The functions here meant,’ said he, 
‘ were those which the King can by daw exercise, and not such as 
he cannot ; what the King can, and not what he cannot do ; ac- 
cording to that axiom of our law respecting the regal government, 
Rex nihil potest, nisi quod jure potest. But the meaning is ex- 
plained fully by the example of a recess of Parliament. ‘ In our 
times it does so during every recess of Parliament.’ This is so plain 
an example to control and expound the whole of the metaphor, 
that I will not add one more syllable upon it.’ The matter, how- 
ever, is rendered still more plain by exhibiting the passage without 
the metaphor : 

‘In fine, the government of England is a monarchy,—the mo- 
narchy is the caput principium et finis of the high Court of Par- 
liament, or Legislative Council of the realm, the Lords and Com- 
mons, that, at the same time, reflect dignity on the King, and 
afford protection to the subject ; but these are still only a Council, 
and derive their origin and authority from the monarch ; they may 
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be dissolved, and the King is a King still, deprived, indeed, of this 
part of his dignity, but not losing his state like them, who become 
private individuals. The executive government may go on in all 
its functions without Lords or Commons ; it has heretofore done 
so for years together ; and, in our time, it does so during every 
recess of Parliament ; but without the King, his Parliament is no 
more. The King, therefore, alone it is who necessarily subsists 
without change or diminution, and from him alone we unceasingly 
derive the protection of law and government.’ 

Thus the passage was not only innocent, but correct ; but if it 
had been ever so incorrect, would such incorrectness have been a 
crime, and the House of Commons a fit court to try the offender ? 
Above all, was it decent that all those who, in their opposition to 
the Treason and Sedition Bills then pending, were contending for the 
utmost latitude of toleration in matters of opinion, should, on this 
occasion, be most eager to be prosecutors and judges of a man for 
his political opinions ? 

Mr. Erskine declared, that were he a juror himself, he would 
pronounce a verdict on Mr. Reeves, without leaving the box. He 
also said, ‘ When a jury shall be empannelled to try this cause, and 
see the attack upon the constitution stated in the indictment, they 
must, I am convinced, feel themselves involved as parties in the 
libel, as well as the House of Commons which ordered the prosecu- 
tion.’ It is most true that juries do often feel themselves involved 
as parties in cases of libel, sometimes identifying themselves with 
the prosecutor, sometimes with the defendant; and this circum- 
stance, which affords one of the strongest arguments against making 
the offence of libel cognizable even by a jury, is, by Mr. Erskine, 
made a matter of congratulation, and a reason for urging the House 
to send Mr. Reeves before such a tribunal ! 

Mr. Fox said,—‘ I always doubted the wisdom of prosecuting 
for opinions ; but when opinions are made the grounds for the 
alarming bills now pending, it is for the House to see whether they 
ought not to hold this libel in equal abhorrence with any that ever 
came before them. I am not fond of prosecuting for opinions, and 
I propose merely that the House should publicly declare the senti- 
ments they entertain of this atrocious libel. Great God! shall it go 
out into the world that a gentleman of distinguished talents, and 
powerful influence in the Cabinet (Mr. Wyndham), holds the doc- 
trine which this passage inculcates! If he adheres to that opinion, 
it is a demonstration that the system of the Cabinet is changed, that 
a settled plan for overthrowing the liberties of the people is enter- 
tained.’ 

The question was put, that the said pamphlet be read, which 
was agreed to without a division. After it had been read by the 
clerk, Mr. Sheridan said, that it must now be admitted upon full 
proof to be the falsest, foulest, dullest, and most malicious pamphlet 
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that had ever issued from a prostituted press. Doubts had been 
stated whether the author was of importance enough to attract and 
call for the weighty and immediate notice of that House; but they 
should consider, that this person was the main agent and abettor of 
all those associations which originated and citculated those alarms 
about French principles, that had contributed so much to the un- 
happy state in which the country stood at that moment. He con- 
sidered him, however, as too despicable for that species of trial 
which Sacheverell, whose works contained no principles more de- 
testable, had suffered. He would therefore move, ‘ That the said 
pamphlet is a malicious, scandalous, and seditious libel, reflecting 
on the glorious Revolution ; containing matter tending to create 
jealousies and divisions among his majesty's loyal subjects, to alien- 
ate their affections from our present happy form of government, as 
established in King, Lords, and Commons, and to subvert the true 
principles of our free constitution ; and that the said pamphlet is a 
high breach of the privileges of this House.’ The Master of the Rolls 
finding it impossible, he said, to make up his mind to an instanta- 
neous decision upon such a mass of matter, moved, ‘ That the said 
pamphlet be taken into further consideration on Thursday.’ In this 
he was supported by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Sergeant Adair; and opposed 
by Mr. Erskine, who moved that the word ‘ to-morrow’ be inserted 
instead of ‘Thursday.’ 

Mr. Fox said,—‘ Is this exceptionable passage so long, is it so 
doubtful, that after having heard it once read, the House can have 
any hesitation with respect to its tendency? Do Ministers wish for 
the delay of a few days, in order to give notice to the author of the 
libel to get out of the way? Do they wish for time in their dis- 
tressed situation in order to palliate the atrocity of the libel, by some 
straining and twisting of the other parts of the pamphlet, and jus- 
tify the declaration set up by the Right Honourable the Secretary 
at War, that it is perfectly innocent? It is a libel of a more dan- 
gerous nature, and a worse tendency, than any that have been issued 
by the Constitutional and Corresponding Societies.’ 


November 26.—The debate on Mr. Sheridan's motion being re- 
sumed, it was strongly opposed by Mr. Wyndham. Mr. Fox 
said,—‘ My own difliculty is, what the conduct of the House should 
be on this occasion. I profess myself an enemy to prosecutions for 
libellous attacks ; and yet, at such a time as this, when Mr. Reeves’s 
Association are spreading their pernicious doctrines abroad, I am 
anxious that the House of Commons should express their disappro- 
bation of principles recommended by that Association. I wish to 
get at the author of this pamphlet ; and this is so material an ob- 
ject, that I think the better way would be, for the House to keep this 
business in its own hands.’ 


December 14.—The report of the Committee appointed to in- 
quire who was the author of the pamphiet, entitled ‘Thoughts on 
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Mr. Sheridan moved, ‘ That one of the said printed 





December, at the same hour; and that the sheriffs 
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the English Government,’ being this day taken into consideration, 


books be burnt 


by the hands of the common hangman in the New Palace-yard, 
Westminster, on Monday, the 21st day of this instant December, at 
one of the clock in the afternoon ; and that another of the said print- 
ed books be burnt by the hands of the common hangman before the 
Royal Exchange, in London, on Tuesday the 22d day of this instant 


of London and 


Middlesex do attend at the said times and places respectively, and 
cause the same to be burnt there accordingly.’ As an amendment 
to this motion, Mr. Secretary Dundas moved, ‘'That an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, humbly to desire his majesty that 
he will be graciously pleased to give directions to his Attorney- 
General to prosecute John Reeves, Esquire, as the author or pub 
lisher of a printed pamphlet, entitled ‘ Thoughts on the English Go- 


vernment, &c. 


Mr. Fox said,— That as a pamphlet, such as 


this, had been 


brought before the House, they should not content themselves with 
a mere vote of censure, but should make the pamphlet undergo, as 


it were, the ignominious punishment of burning.’ 


Arguments had 


been used to show, that the House, if they adopted the motion, 
would, at the same time, be judge and jury. ‘ Is it not in the na- 
ture of things that it must be so ?—About punishment he was 


little solicitous, and he should even have cared little 


about burning 


the pamphlet, if Mr. Reeves had not been at the head of these Asso- 
ciations ; and if this, and other pamphlets, circulated by these Asso- 
ciations, had not proceeded from the same shop. The removal from 


a place of trust was certainly a severe punishment ; 


but was it not 


inflicted in cases where particular tests were not taken? Had it 
not been inflicted in similar cases to the present? In the case of the 
Bishop of Worcester, who had interfered in an election, did not the 
House petition the Queen to remove him from the office of Almoner 


to her majesty ?’ 


Mr. Sheridan's motion was put, and negatived ; after which, Mr. 
Dundas's motion for the Attorney-General to proceed against Mr. 


Reeves was agreed to.* 








* On the trial of John Vint, in 1799, for a libel on the Emperor of 


Russia, the same Attorney-General said, ‘ In the case of Mr. Reeves, per- 
haps, I hardly conduct myself as [ ought to haye done, having, from 
delicacy, abstained in the House of Commons from taking any share in 
the debate; whereas 1 ought rather to have followed the example of Lord 
Hardwicke, and have spoken my sentiments upon it, and after the address 
was voted, have begged that his Majesty might command the alleged 


libel to be prosecuted by some other of his servants. I 


admit the para- 


graph complained of in the book of Mr. Reeves was improper, but upon 
reading the whole of it, I thought it manifest that the author had no evil 


intention,’—State Trials, vol. xxvii. p. 639, 
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The jury pronounced Mr. Reeves Nor Guitry. To complete 
this memorable case, and to throw additional light on Mr. Fox's 
sentiments as to the treatment of libel, it is only necessary to add 
the following passage from his speech, November 30, 1795, that is 
between the introduction into, and final disposal by, the House of 
Commons of Mr. Reeves’s pamphlet : ‘ The honourable and learned 
gentleman has spoken of libels against the King and other persons. 
His opinion was, that libelling the King and individuals had not 
been sufficiently punished! He would prosecute, with the utmost 
severity, all libels on the characters of persons, with whatever party 
they were connected. ‘The most exemplary rigour of that sort he 
would connect with equal temperance in respect to libels of another 
description. He would punish whatever reflected on the dignity of 
the Chief Magistrate, or the fair fame of individuals, and all political 
libels he would leave to themselves ; discussion on Government, so 
far as they did not interfere with private character, he would permit 
to puss entirely unrestrained ; that was the way to make the Press 
respected and useful.’ 





Harp or THE Sout ! 


Harp of the Soul! oh, breathe to me 
The anthem that my Laura taught, 
In youth’s exulting melody, 
When all with hope and joy was fraught. 


Then fondly did my heart rejoice 

To hear thy chords with magic strung ; 
And the deep cadence of the voice 

That from her burst of rapture sprung. 


Wake the wild spell, with transport blent, 
The Syren o’er the senses threw, 
As low her fragile form she bent, 
And from thy chords such music drew. 
Her eye of inspiration beamed 
The softened ray of pure devotion ; 
Or then with Love's own lightning gleamed, 
As swelled the strain in deep emotion. 
But, silent Harp! thy music fled 
With Laura's evanescent love ; 
And now, forlorn, to sadness wed, 
I mourn the joy I ne’er may prove. 


Yet thou, deserted Harp! art dear 
To him, like thee, thus left alone ; 
While fond affection lingers near, 
To worship, though the idol’s gone ! 
JANET. 

















Decumninc ArracuMENT AND Fipetiry or tae Bencat Army. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Sir, Calcutta, July, 1827. 

Ir is a fact, universally acknowledged throughout the Bengal 
army, that the attachment of the Native soldiers towards the service 
and their European officers, has of late years very much diminished, 
and that this diminution increases daily, to the great deterioration of 
this army. 

The consequences which must naturally ensue in the course of 
time, should the Company's dominion in the East be seriously at- 
tacked, (and the time, I fear, is not far distant when it will be,) is 
worthy of consideration. It is my opinion, that, in such a crisis, the 
Bengal army, constituted and treated as it now is, will fail the Go- 
vernment. Late events in this country have too plainly manifested 
the little hold which Government and their European officers have 
upon the exertions of the Native soldiers ; and it becomes the duty 
of every well-wisher to the service, to endeavour, if possible, to dis- 
cover and point out the causes of the evil, as well as to suggest 
those remedies which may remove it. 


Under this impression, I am led to give my opinion, founded on 
a close observation of between twenty and thirty years. 


The causes of the diminution of attachment to the military service 
in the Natives are too numerous and minute to detail, but they may 
almost all be fairly traced to the grand error of Government,—a want 
of consideration and respect for the Bengal army, both Europeans 
and Natives ; for, say what they will, this is, and must be, a Military 
Government. This error is not confined solely to the Government, 
but descends to the Commanders-in-Chief (ever since Lord Lake's 
time) and King’s General officers on the staff of this army ; it is also 
seen in the conduct of commanding officers of Native corps, whose 
interest in, and connection with them, is materially lessened by the 
little permanency of their commands, and curtailment of authority both 
to reward and punish those under them. Commanding officers of regi- 
ments, feeling themselves treated with little consideration and respect, 
in the partiality shown to those of his Majesty, retort the same line 
of conduct upon those under their command, and, trusting to their 
authority being supported against their inferiors, act sometimes with 
glaring partiality towards their officers and men, alienating the 
respect and attachment of both ; and thus the system descends through 
all ranks. ‘The erroneous doctrine held by many, that a commanding 
officer’s authority is not to be called in question by those under his 
command, though exerted in the cause of partiality, because it would 
create insubordination, is highly injurious. A commanding officer's 
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conduct ought to be guided by that rule of impartiality which can 
leave no room for its being called in question, and subordination 
from respect will be best maintained by such a line of conduct ; a 
soldier's mouth may be shut by penalties, but his thoughts cannot 
be controlled ; and the soldier of this army, when reduced to a mere 
passive machine, is little fit for the service that is required of him ; 
his attachment and respect is necessary to make him efficient in the 
great day of need to this Government, which must sooner or later 
arrive. 


Much has been said and written, drawing an invidious comparison 
between the Native and European troops ; but I would ask, are they 
on fair and equal terms? Officer the Native regiments as fully as 
those of his Majesty, and treat them with the same respect and con- 
sideration, and then see what they will be! It may be judged of 
from what they have performed under all the disadvantages of ill 
treatment, and a shameful paucity of European officers. 


Duty alone, in the imperfection of human nature, is not a suffi- 
cient stimulus to action ; interest ought to be coupled with it, when 
it can be done without offering too great a temptation to forget the 
former, in pursuit of the latter object ; this refers to the regimental 
bazars, now a mere shadow without substance. : 


It cannot be disputed but that regimental bazars were much more 
efficient when commanding officers had an interest in their being well 
supplied, by the personal benefits accruing from them, than they 
are under the present system ; the evil to the soldier in the tax for- 
merly levied is by no means decreased, but transferred only from the 
hands of the commanding officer to a chowdry ; nay, I may venture to 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that the evil is rather increased 
than diminished, for no one acquainted with the Natives of this 
country will doubt, that where a European could make 100 rupees 
a month, a Native would make double that amount, and without the 
same efficiency of supply. 


I may here point out one considerable cause of the difficulty of 
filling our ranks with good and efficient men : it is the diminution 
of the pay of the Native soldier. When I say the diminution of 
the pay, I am not to be understood as asserting that such in amount 
is lessened, but it is lessened in value by the vast increase in price 
(at least from 50 to 150 per cent.) of every necessary article of his 
consumption. With all other classes of the community in this, as 
well ‘as every other country, the price of labour has increased with 
the price of the necessary articles of subsistence ; with the Bengal 
soldier it remains the same. 


The causes of the diminution of attachment and respect in the 
Native soldiers to their European officers are many ; but the main 
source of this evil also, has its rise in the little consideration and 
respect in which the European officers are apparently held by Go- 
vernment ; this has the baneful effect of destroying their zeal and 
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exertion in upholding the service to their men, and the interest they 
should show in their welfare, the abuse of which naturally creates a 
corresponding diminution of attachment and respect in them. 


This want of consideration and respect by Government is too plainly 
manifested in numerous ways, and sensibly felt by them, though 
I shall not here point them out, with the exception of one or two. 


I believe it will not be denied, that there is a strong necessity, in 
an army constituted as this is, and under a Military Government such 
as this is, held by a name, to increase and uphold the respect and vene- 
ration for the European character, and particularly in the eyes of our 
soldiery for their European officers ; for call this Government what 
name you will, it is, and ever mest be, to all intents and purposes, a 
Military Government. What then must be the effect both upon Eu- 
ropeans and Natives of such a measure as the institution of the Mili- 
tary Courts of Request, but to degrade European officers in the eyes 
of the Natives, by being brought before them upon every trifling com- 
plaint, whether well or ill founded ?—it was a measure highly preju- 
dicial to sound policy. Sufficient authority is, or ought to be, vested 
in a commanding oflicer of a regiment to settle such claims as are 
brought before him; but the trouble is now taken off his hands. 
Surely it was a trouble properly appertaining to his situation, and he 
has always officers under him to have recourse to in cases of difficulty. 


What, again, I would ask, must be the effect of such an instance 
of want of consideration towards their European officers as we have 
lately witnessed, when all medical assistance was taken from a de- 
tachment of 30 or 40 cadets, proceeding up the country, under the 
charge of an experienced and valuable officer : and they were left to 
proceed, even without a supply of medicine. This valuable officer 
(a better was not in the service) lost his life for want of medical 
assistance. This officer told me, with tears in his eyes, that it was 
shameful and cruel to see so many fine lads diseased in the state 
they were, without any kind of medical aid. It must be pretty well 
known to Government, that young men, just entered into this coun- 
try, are more liable to disease, from imprudence, and the effects of 
climate, than those of more mature age and greater experience, 
and consequently require more medical assistance ; but these young 
officers were not treated even with the consideration the same num- 
ber of private European soldiers would lave been ; I doubt much if 
any general officer on the Staff would have ventured to have taken 
away all medical aid from such a detachment of privates, proceeding 
as these officers were. It is no argument to say, that Government 
were ignorant of the transaction : they ought not to have been ignor- 
ant of it ; it could not have been done without being reported to the 
Commander-in-Chief, whose duty it should be to attend to the 
welfare of every part of the army intrusted to his charge ; and when 
such palpable want of consideration and common humanity occur in 
inferiors, if their conduct is not noticed by Government with the 
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censure it merits, the Government itself becomes a party in the 
commission of the fault, and is justly open to the deep condemnation 
such conduct calls for. 


It is not, under such an arbitrary Government as this, to be ex- 
pected that every or any inferior officer will bring to its notice the 
sins of omission, or commission, of those high in authority. Almost 
certain ruin to themselves would be the consequence ; such, at least, 
is the universal impression on our minds in this service. It cannot, 
or ought not, justly to be said, that the Medical Establishment is not 
sufficient for the duties required of it. If it is, why is it not in- 
creased ? But the fact is not so ; for we see many civil stations with 
a medical man, even where there are but two or three civilians ; and 
at some of these, where there are troops and a medical man in charge 
of them, who could easily attend the civilians also, and even the jail, 
where there is one. 

I will now proceed to mention another of the impolitic measures 
of our masters, and one which tends to bring the European officers 
into disesteem with the Native soldiers. It is the scarcity of Euro- 
pean officers with Native regiments, thereby causing three-fourths of 
them to be mere boys, whe ought to be at school. They are admit- 
ted into the service, or rather allowed to join regiments, and have 
charge of companies, much too young ; many at 15 and 16, with 
the manners, appearance, and pursuits, of 12 or 13, mere children. 
Is it to be supposed that old men, such as our companies consist of, 
can respect and look up to such childish things as their guardians 
and leaders ? Or is it to be supposed that children, thus prematurely 
let loose from school, wiil pay attention to the grave study of lan- 
guage and military duty, the customs, prejudices, and leading fea- 
tures of the Native character, or that they can duly appreciate them ? 
No: their object naturally is amusement, and all which trenches 
upon this desire is considered an irksome task, which they will never 
learn, unless forced to it. They either ought not to be admitted into 
the service under 17 or 18, or they ought to be kept in depdts, (not 
in or near Calcutta,) in classes, and their final admission into the 
service depend upon their scale of qualifications in the language, 
customs, &c., of the country. 

Another impolitic measure is the system of the Commissariat and 
executive department of public works, wherein every European 
officer is under such suspicion, that he is obliged to take an oath to 
the expenditure of every rupee which passes through his hands ; 
whilst the Native sircar, or babboo, under him, who, in fact, has the 
expenditure of the money, is exempted from this ; plainly implying, 
that more trust is reposed in his honesty that in that of commis- 
sioned officers. These things are seen, felt, and commented on by 
the Natives ; and the unavoidable conclusion they draw from them 
is, that the European officers are no longer worthy of confidence. 


The general feeling of this army is, that, let your cause be ever 
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so just, you never can obtain redress against the arbitrary authority 
of the local Government, however unjustly exercised. Such, with- 
out fear of contradiction, I aver to be the almost universal feeling ; 
I believe I might say the universal feeling, but that I am an excep- 
tion (the only one I know of) to it ; but the time, trouble, and risk, 
attending the prosecution of any appeal against Government, is 
such as to deter most men from persevering in the attempt. Ask 
the Bengal army if such is not the fact ; and then ask common sense 
if such a feeling could so have pervaded it, without strong grounds 
for its predomination ? 


Another cause of just dissatisfaction and complaint is, the regu- 
lation (I believe) of 1824, of the Court of Directors, (in my opinion 
erroneously interpreted by the local Government,) confining the 
allowances of companies to officers actually present with the head- 
quarters of their regiments. A more unjust and impolitic measure 
never could have been thought of. By its operation, the captains 
and senior subalterns, who alone are eligible for detached duties, see 
their allowances sacrificed in favour of those who, from their stand- 
ing in the service, or want of qualification, are incompetent to per- 
form them, and by this incompetency enjoying the emoluments of 
the senior’s absence. This measure is not only unjust in itself, but 
has a direct tendency to deter the juniors from qualifying themselves, 
either by a study of the language, or knowledge of their military 
duties, for the more important ones of their profession ; for, accord- 
ingly as they rise in qualification, their allowances are curtailed. 

Another cause of discontent is, the erroneous idea with which 
young men enter this service. It was, some 35 or 40 years ago, a 
good service, and the delusion still exists in England ; consequently 
young men come out with sanguine expectations, not only of speedy 
promotion, but of being able to live upon their allowances in a com- 
fortable and even luxurious manner ; but they have not been above 
12 months in the country ere they find the fallacy of these expecta- 
tions ; they find they can scarcely exist as gentlemen upon their al- 
lowances, and that the chances are about six to one against their reach- 
ing the rank of field-officers ; or, if they do hope to reach it, it must 
be so late in life as to make it as a matter of indifference. Thus 
they plod on, without exertion or interest in their profession. I 
know also, that with many in England, the pension is wofully mis- 
understood. Parents fancy, and inculcate the idea, that if their chil- 
dren are so unfortunate as to reach only the rank of captain, after 
25 years’ service, they are entitled to retire upon the handsome pen- 
sion of their pay, which they erroneously consider between 600/. and 
7001. per annum, instead of 180. ‘ 


When the present allowances of the Bengal army were fixed, Fut- 
tyghur was a frontier station ; and the principal part of the army was 
confined almost to the banks of the Ganges, with the advantages of 
water-carriage, and every necessary article of consumption 100 per 
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cent. cheaper than at present. Look at our boundaries now, and 
the distance of our stations from the source of supply; more than 
half the army removed hundreds of miles from this advantage, and 
the expenses of moving increased three-fold, can it be fairly said 
that our allowances are not reduced? Officers and soldiers of his 
Majesty’s service get an increase of pay for length of service in parti- 
cular ranks ; not so those of the Company. Officers of his Majesty’s 
service get also what is termed blood-money,—a twelvemonth's pay 
on being wounded ; not so those of the Company. Children of his 
Majesty's officers have the advantages of education at a reduced 
expense, and a fair field open to their exertions being rewarded with 
commissions ; not so the Company's. The circumstance of an offi- 
cer’s having spent his life in the service of the Company, gives him 
no claim to look to the reward of a commission for any of his children ; 
while the necessary sum he is obliged to remit to England for their 
education, is increased by the breach of contract in our honourable 
masters in the depreciated and false value of the coin in which we 
are paid. His Majesty's officers in their temporary service in this 
country, where duty calls them, have increased allowances, to put 
them, as it is said, on a par with those of the Company, who are tied 
for life to this destructive climate. Compare their situations but for 
a moment, and see where the scale of advantage preponderates. 

It is between twenty and thirty vears since I entered this service 
high up in the lists of lieutenants of my regiment, since which I 
have seen very many regiments added to the establishment, and yet 
have no prospect of being a field-oflicer before I have served thirty 
years. 1am convinced, | speak within bounds, when I say no offi- 
cer, (with the exception, perhaps, of two or three lucky ones,) who 
has entered this service within the last ten years, has a chance of 
rising to the rank of a field-officer under a period of thirty-eight 
years’ service. Interest also in the distribution of appointments 
prevails too strongly, to the exclusion of the claim of length of 
service ; and the usages, and even published regulations of the ser- 
vice, are departed from, whenever strong interest exerts its influence 
over them, who, from the temporary nature of their situations, can- 
not feel a proper interest in the permanent and future welfare of the 
service at whose head fortune has placed them. 


The junior officers of this army have strong and just cause of 
complaint against commanding oflicers of regiments, who too fre- 
quently, following up the example of the higher authorities in their 
want of consideration towards their European officers, neglect their 
just claims to consideration and attention, and suffer them to be in- 
jured and ‘insulted, though plainly authorized and called upon to 
uphold them by the regulations of the service. Two instances have 
just come under my own observation in proof of what I have here 
advanced, but I dare not give you the particulars, as it might be the 
means of pointing me out for persecution. With such want of con- 
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sideration and attention to the European officers, is it to be wondered 
at, if, under such treatment, they should fail in that respect and at- 
tention{due to their commanding officers ; or if such treatment should 
influence them in their conduct to those under their command? Let 
common sense answer this question, and then look for one of the 
causes of the diminution of attachment and respect in the Native 
soldier to his European officer.* 

Many of our cantonments swarm with European and Native traders 
in indigo, cotton, &c. Shopkeepers, half-caste writers, civil offi- 
cers, &c., occupying bungalos, frequently to the exclusion of officers 
belonging to the station, and producing a scarcity of them, which 
raises the rent or price of those we occupy much beyond the fair 
value, to the great detriment of our interests ; but I am running 
into a detail which would occupy volumes, and which was foreign 
to my intention, for, I confess, I have not abilities to do justice to 
the subject, without tiring both you and your readers. I therefore 
leave it, in hopes some one more able (more zealous for the weal of 
our masters I do not acknowledge) will enter fully into the causes 
of, and remedy for, the lamentable deterioration of the Bengal 
army. 

MILENSIs. 





To a Lapy Srnorne. t 


Tose soothing tones so richly steal 
Upon my labouring breast and brain, 
And lift so softly sorrow’s seal, 


Oh, dark-haired minstrel,—sing again ! 


Yet Love so soon his way will win 
Where Pleasure opes her golden door, 
That lest the traitor now glide in, 


Oh, dark-haired minstrel,—sing no more! 
A. B. 








* Weare left ,too, to the mercy of every Commander-in-Chief, who, for 
the sake of patronage, may (as has been done by the present one, in the 
measure of partially removing regimental officers (majors) to the com- 
mand of regiments to which they do not belong,) set aside the long esta- 
blished usages and constitution of this army, to the great detriment of 
the just rights and expectations of deserving officers. 

+ From ‘ The Literary Souvenir’ for 1828 
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Reco.Lections oF CoLomsra, rn 1812, 


WE embarked at Cumana, on board an American schooner, for La 
Guayra, in company with our friend, Captain M——-, and two Co- 
lombian officers. The moon shone resplendently, and we enjoyed 
tbe pleasure of a charming breeze, which assured us that we should 
soon be wafted to our destined port; this we had great reason 
to desire, owing to the miserable accommodation afforded by our 
conveyance, and on account of our stock of water, which proved to 
be of a most fetid description, notwithstanding the solemn assu- 
rance of the captain, that it was the production of some celebrated 
spring in the neighbourhood of Bunker's-hill. 


The anchorage here is, perhaps, the worst in the world, though 
it might be rendered perfectly secure by constructing a pier, which 
could be accomplished with facility, and at a trifling cost ; such an 
undertaking has been submitted to the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, but, like many other good projects, it was discarded, from the 
indifference of these people to improvement. Exposed as the shipping 
are here to every agitation of the ocean within any moderate distance 
of the land, vessels have repeatedly been driven on shore ; even in 
calms the sea often rolling tremendously, when there is no wind, so 
that no precaution could obviate the evil. 


The Custom House, which we visited with our luggage, is rather 
an extensive building, and here are the Government offices and a 
suite of rooms for the use of the Governor. It is the practice in Co- 
lombia to present your passport to this personage, who has always a 
question or two to entertain you with, particularly if vou should be 
so unfortunate as to arrive direct from England, as the people here 
profess abundance of regard for the natives of that country, and are 
very obsequious towards Englishmen in general. As we had dined 
with this gentleman a short time previously at Cumana, our conver- 
sation was confined to a few common-place remarks, which did not 
occupy him long, when the gallant Colonel A , with a mixture of 
pride and politeness, bade us buenos dias, and retired from the 
audience-chamber ; it was the only time we had the honour to kiss 
his Excellency’s hand. 


We knew La Guayra to be a wretchedly dull place, with an at- 
mosphere ill-calculated for the constitution of an Englishman, and 
the greater part of the town in ruins, from the effects of the dread- 
ful earthquake of 1812. We were conducted to a posada, some 
five minutes’ walk from the Government House, and we made our 
appearance just in time to partake of a tolerably generous supply 
of the luxuries of the country, converted into French, Spanish, and 
Italian dishes, on which we contrived to fare sumptuously enough, 
The company consisted of European and American agents, masters 
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of vessels, clerks, captains of privateers, some Colombian officers, 
young adventurers with merchandize from England, and a sprinkling 
of chevaliers dindustrie. There was no general topic of conver- 
sation, but abundance of talking; and we all ate with no mean ap- 
petite, considering the heat of the weather and the toughness of the 
viands. ‘ 

When the earthquake of 1812 destroyed the greater part of Car- 
raccas and La Guayra, a large party were quafling their claret at 


this very house, and the instant the shock was felt, the whole coteri¢é 


rose simultaneously, with gestures which may be better conceived 
than described ; some rushed into the street, without looking behind 
them until they had passed the walls of the town ; others effected their 
escape by the balconies ; but the maftre d hotel, who was then an active 
little Frenchman, happened to be in the attic at the moment, heroi- 
cally clambered upon the roof, where he had just got comfortably 
seated, when the whole gave way, mine host exclaiming, with the 
naiveté of his sprightly countrymen, after he had recovered from 
the confusion of the sudden tumble, ‘ Me voici! me voici! mes 
amis !’ although I doubt whether there were any other creatures 
than his domestic animals to witness his exaltation. 


When we felt disposed to retire, we were ushered into our new 
apartment, which we soon found to be as hot as an oven ; its 
dimensions did not exceed thirteen feet in length, and about ten or 
twelve in breadth, containing three stretchers, or pallets, each pro- 
vided with a mattress no thicker than a bound volume of ‘ The 
Oriental Herald,’ stuffed with dried grass, or some such substance, 
a pillow composed of the same materials, somewhat bigger than 
the largest size of the most fashionable bustle, and a couple of 
stout German linen sheets ; three straw-bottom chairs, two ewers, 
and a substantial deal table, with a neat, but inelegant looking- 
glass, was, to the best of my recollection, the entire stock of move- 
ables in our superbly-furnished chamber. 


I awoke about midnight, when, gracious heaven! who (except 
my heated companions, or those who have been in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta) can describe the moist condition of my German linen 
sheets, and Colombian appurtenances! Had I been ten nights 
exposed to the humidity which reigns near the Falls of Niagara, I 
question whether my skin would have acquired a greater degree of 
suavity ; but, being one of Pharaoh's lean kine, I was less aunoyed 
than my colleagues, though sufficiently out of humour to condemn 
close rooms in a warm country, and wish myself almost any where 
else. We all arose at dawn of day, and hurried into the sala, 
where we were forthwith furnished with coffee, which partially 
restored what good nature we possessed ; but even this compara- 
tively happy state did not deter us from execrating, with astonishing 
volubility, the total absence of comfort in this part of the New 
World. 
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There is absolutely nothing attractive in La Guayra. The town 
is built at the foot of a ridge of mountains, and is not unlike some 
parts of Gibraltar ; there are two or three tolerably level streets, 
which are clumsily paved with curb stones ; the houses are small 
and confined ; there are two churches ; several good coffee-houses, 
and numerous billiard-tables, which are always well attended. The 
natives amuse themselves, in the cool of the evening, round their 
respective dwellings, when the men smoke cigars in their shirt- 
sleeves, and the women talk nonsense, or fall a-yawning. The 
notes of a guitar are sometimes heard, but the performers require 
the animation and ability of their predecessors to produce any thing 
like harmony ; others may be seen stretching their weary limbs on 
the beach, or standing in groups on the wooden wharf, where the 
merchants congregate to complain of ‘ hard times’ and hot weather. 
The respectable part of the population is composed of English, 
Americans, German, and other foreigners. It is the sea-port of 
Carracas, and the exports are cocoa, coffee, cotton, hides, and 
indigo, which are brought from the neighbourhood of that city on 
the backs of mules. 

Mecatia is an insignificant village, containing some forty or fifty 
houses and huts, about half a mile from La Guayra, and where 
most of the merchants reside, as it is decidedly preferable to the 
town itself, on account of its being considerably cooler, Notwith- 
standing La Guayra is excessively hot, yet there are few cases of 
fever there, although there is enough filth throughout the place to 
engender a pestilence. The market here is little superior to that 
of Cumana, but the frequent arrivals from Europe and St. Thomas’ 
bring good supplies of seasonable articles ; there is abundance of 
delicious fish, and plenty of claret wine, which, by the way, are the 
only reasonable commodities in the place, besides plantains and 
Indian corn. 

Having gratified our curiosity with disjointed La Guayra, we 
hired mules for Carracas, after the rate of three dollars a-day, en- 
gaging to feed the animals during our sojourn in the city. I gota 
lusty one, and borrowed a pair of good English spurs from a 
German friend who was so kind as to accompany us. Our saddles 
and bridles were English, but none of the best, though quite good 
enough for the purpose. It is needless to relate how obstinate a 
mule is, especially if a native of Colombia, with an untutored Eng- 
lishman on its back : the fact is, this batch was perfectly unmanage- 
able, although we had no disposition te show off ; and as they were 
determined that we should not guide them, we very wisely permit- 
ted them to guide us. The actual distance from La Guayra is said 
to be 12 English miles, and the journey is generally accomplished 
in two and a half to three hours. 


The road to Carracas was cut by the Spaniards out of the vast moun- 
tain Avila, in a zig-zag direction, which is paved in some places. The 
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highest part of the mountain you ascend, on the way to Carracas, 
may be computed at about 5000 feet above the level of the ocean, at 
which particular spot is a venta, where refreshments are furnished, 
and where there is a very romantic drawbridge ; the remainder of 
the road, from thence to Carracas, is in pretty good repair, and very 
pleasant. In a very short time after quitting this place, you behold 
Carracas, which is 3,490 feet above the level of the sea, almost im- 
mediately below you; the prospect is really grand in the extreme, 
and presents some of the most sublime and picturesque scenes I 
ever witnessed. It was now growing dark, and we humoured our 
mules into an amble, which soon brought us to a guard-house, 
where a trifling toll is exacted, which having satisfied, we proceeded 
to the city, 

At every step in your approach towards the populated part of the 
city, you see signs of the lamentable devastation occasioned by the 
earthquake in 1812. We were conducted to a very comfortable hotel, 
with a large court-yard, good stabling, and a couple of handsome 
billiard-tables ; but what we stood most in need of was a good bed, 
and in this particular we were certainly accommodated as well as we 
had any right to expect, 

Karly the next morning, we walked to the Plaza Mayor, which is 
the largest of several squares in Carracas, and where the market is 
kept. There was a good supply of poultry, fruit, and vegetables, and 
a small quantity of butchers’ meat, as also some apples and peaches, 
(about the size of our largest apricots,) but neither of these pos- 
sessed the European flavour; nevertheless they were very acceptable 
to us. The temperature of Carracas is delightful, though it is rather 
hot during the middle of the day ; but the morning and evening are 
extremely pleasant and inviting. The fertility of the soil is remark- 
able, and with proper management the European fruits and esculents 
may be brought to great perfection ; the cocoa is the finest in the 
world, and the neighbourhood of Carracas is famed for its indigoes. 

We were much pleased with the appearance of the city, and we 
fancied that it bore a strong resemblance to Cadiz in many respects. 
The houses are substantially built, commodious, and comfortable, 
and the streets are well paved, and exceedingly clean. There are 
between 20,000 and 25,000 inhabitants of all colours, and numerous 
stores, and shops well stocked with every description of merchan- 
dize. The cathedral of Carracas is a noble edifice, but there is no- 
thing remarkable in its interior construction. There are several 
churches, but the most admired is that of Alta Maria, which is cer- 
tainly a very handsome building ; there are two nunneries, and three 
monasteries, as well as either three or four hospitals. We saw 
several ladies in the Cadiz costume, and they used their fans and 
feet with as much adroitness as the belles of that famous city ; but 
with, all due deference, I must confess, that I thought them much 
less engaging than the Gaditanas, The fair sex of Carracas inva- 
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riably make their purchases at night, assigning as a reason (which 
is plausible enough) that the heat of the day is too oppressive for 
them to venture out ; but I suppose they often discover that some 
articles appear to more advantage in the shop than at the breakfast- 
table. 

We attended two or three tertulias, where our eyes were blessed 
with a sight of some of the extraordinary characters whose names 
have so often figured in our public prints; but we were so uncharita- 
ble as to consider them rather ordinary men, though they may be 
most excellent soldiers. We were a little surprised to find the offi- 
cers of a republic decorated with an ‘ Order,’ which they highly ve- 
nerated : indeed, we could plainly perceive that they were extremely 
proud of it, notwithstanding the ‘ Liberator’ has been so profuse 
in the distribution of his green ribbons. 


There is a newspaper published here in English and Spanish, and 
very ably conducted by an English gentlemen. The theatre, which is 
small, was closed for the want of performers. There are several 
Americans established in Carracas, who introduce from the States a 
‘ pretty considerable’ quantity of ‘notions ;’* and there are English, 
French, and others, who have their notions too. Most of them are 
deeply interested in the fate of Colombia ; and it is not surprising to 
see agents anxious to sell their merchandize, even at ruinous prices, 
where so much competition exists, which is occasioned by the im- 
moderate quantities of goods poured into that market from all quar- 
ters. Very many, lam convinced, heartily wish that they had never 
known more about Colombia than a London lawyer's clerk ! 

The Colombians have acquired all the vices of their predecessors, 
without gaining a solitary virtue,—let the interested advocates of 
Colombia say what they may to the contrary! Ask whether the 
men ‘in office’ are not as passionately fond of gold as any follower 
of Columbus was known to be ; and the reply will be, that the mo- 
dern has discovered a more reputable manner of procuring it. There 
is-no spirit of industry in the country, and a degree of ignorance pre- 

vails, even in the higher classes, which must strike every stranger 
with astonishment. 


The children are taught to sip, aguardiente, under the erroneous 
idea that it will strengthen them ; but this early use of brandy be- 
comes habitual, and it is the common practice of the ladies to take 
it before breakfast. To illustrate this observation, I will mention an 
anecdote which amused me much at the time. I was in company 
with several Englishmen at a small inn in the neighbourhood of 
Puerto Cabello, when an Englishman, whom we afterwards learnt 
was a colonel in the Colombian service, alighted with his wife, a 
very pretty young damsel, about the age of 18. The landlord, a 





* The American term for ‘ sundries,’ 
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Frenchman, told us at breakfast, that he observed the Colonel, early 
in the morning, fidgetting about the chamber-door ; and his curios- 
ity was in consequence excited. A servant appeared in a minute 
afterwards, with a copita of this exhilarating beverage, which the 
gallant soldier conveyed to his mistress. Our Colonel subsequently 
declared to the landlord that he was ashamed of his office, and that 
he was apprehensive that some of our party might have detected him 
in the fact, which would have conveyed no very favourable opinion 
of the delicacy of the Colombian ladies. 

We had not time to visit the Silla de Carracas, which is —— feet 
above the level of the ocean. Having taken a formal leave of all 
our acquaintances, we mounted our mules, much pleased with our 
visit, and returned to La Guayra. Our expenses here, independent 
of mule-hire, we reckoned at about three dollars per day, which we 
thought reasonable enough, considering the clean streets and invi- 
gorating climate. 





STANZAS. 


‘ Live and be happy,’ did I hear thee say, 
Live and be happy, lady, tell me how ; 

Dost thou believe ('m happy when from thee ? 
Why then this heavy heart, this clouded brow, 
Feelings depressed, by nature gay and free ? 


Well mayest thou fancy happiness so light, 
For with thee all is beautiful and gay ; 

Thy countenance (as the high seraph’s) bright, 
Dispels all gloom, creates a brilliant day, 

And speaks the paradise within thy breast ; 
Where innocence has empire—-love is blest. 


Yestere’en I marked the moon, as through the clouds 
She slowly rose—she seemed in sorrow clad ; 

I viewed the fleecy vapours, as the shrouds 

She laid her woes in,—grief sees all things sad ; 

They passed—she shone in spotless fields of ether, 
Bright as when ‘neath her beams we ‘ve strayed together. 





Methought she augured thy quick return, 
And with the thought a heart-relieving sigh 
Arose ; these sorrows leave 

Fond recollections of the days gone by. 
Say I can live, my love, and happy be, 

For all is happiness if viewed with thee. 





G . WwW. 
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Frere Trave to tie Fast. 


To the Editors. 


GenTLEMEN,—The liberal manner in which you have laid open 
your columns for the diffusion of every information relative to the 
present state of the trade with India and China, induces me to offer 
a few observations upon it whilst the pens of your more able cor- 
respondents are unemployed. 

The rise and progress of that body of men to whom we gratui- 
tously give the title of ‘ Honourable Company of Merchants trading 
to the East Indies,’ is a very peculiar feature in the history of mo- 
dern times. There is no great cause of wonder in the circumstance 
that necessitous governments, like necessitous men, will subject 
themselves to usury and extortion to obtain a temporary relief 
from their difficulties ; that, for a loan of two millions of money, 
the Government of that day should legalize this monopoly by way 
of remuneration to the lenders ; or that it made this Company, like 
an adopted child, an object of especial favour. But it may, and 
will, excite the astonishment of a future, if it do not of the present 
generation, that it should have had the address to obtain from all the 
descendants of its foster-parent, from all the different governments 
under which it has existed, an increasing share of tenderness and in- 
dulgence. 2 

The constituted authorities have lately, it is well known, made 
some sweeping changes in our system of commerce ; have set about 
their work with a vigour which made some of the old school shake 
their heads in fear that it would be overdone. The local and tem- 
porary interests of the few, have been sacrificed to the general and 
permanent welfare of the many, and the historian will dwell upon 
this period, and mark it as the commencement of a new era,—as a 
picture of Genius rising from its slumber, and dispersing, with its 
bright and beautiful rays, the mists of prejudice, and the darkness 
of ignorance. And, at the time that he acknowledges the existence 
of this Company, he must say to posterity, that whilst the Legisla- 
ture were professing to act in every other branch of our commerce 
upon new and more enlightened principles, they permitted this to 
remain fettered with a monopoly more injurious than any which 
they had succeeded in destroying,—an inconsistency in these times, 
no less glaring than it would have been for Henry VIII. to have 
asked his Parliament for a grant of money to maintain the clergy, 
or for Oliver Cromwell to have granted a special license for the rais- 
ing of a baronial castle, at the time he was seeking their general 
destruction. 

The Company of which I speak has, it must be admitted, felt 
something of the influence of the new system ; it has been compelled 
to answer questions which were never put to it before, and some few 
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of its superfluous privileges have been wisely given up, in accordance 
with the changing spirit of the times. 

It is in the recollection of every one at all interested in this trade, 
that, of the privileges to which I allude, the first was the permission, 
by the 53 Geo. IIL., for British vessels of more than 350 tons bur- 
then to trade to the East Indies, by special license, and within cer- 
tain limits, all ingress to China direct from England being denied as 
heretofore. 

The reasons of the Company for not having granted this permis- 
sion to vessels of less than 350 tons burthen, were explained before 
a Committee of the House of Commons, and, with reference to them, 
the report of that Committee states— 

‘ The first proposition, for imposing a limitation as to tonnage, 
appears to have proceeded from the East India Company, and was 
understood to be founded upon a principle of guarding against the 
dangers to which vessels of less burthen than 400 tons would be 
exposed in a voyage to the East Indies, and also of providing: for 
the security of the revenue, which might by affected by permitting 
importations in smaller vessels.’ 

The report goes on to state, that, on a previous inquiry into the 
state of this trade, Lord Melville had expressed himself not satisfied 
of the necessity of the restriction, and that the following additional 
reasons had been assigned : 

‘ That, by allowing ships of 400 tons to engage in the trade, suffi- 
cient facility would be afforded to the more respectable houses of 
business desirous of entering into an honourable commercial inter- 
course with India, to the exclusion of characters, not sufficiently 
responsible, disposed to engage in speculations of mere chance out- 
ward, and smuggling homewards. That the larger vessels would 
keep alive the impression amongst the Natives of the East, of our 
maritime strength, as superior to that of the Americans, who navigate 
very small vessels to and from the ports of the East. 

‘That the Company’s tea trade would be injured by the illicit im- 
portation of tea, which might be expected to oceur, if vessels unli- 
mited in number and size, were permitted to come to the outports, 
and to resort to the numerous Eastern Islands, where tea from China 
might easily be procured.’ 

These arguments were specious enough to impose upon the Go- 
vernment of that day, (for I will not suppose it guilty of connivance 
with the Company,) and men silently allowed its simplicity to be 
duped by them. A space of nearly eight years elapsed before the 
Company were again questioned on the subject, and then, the affair 
having fallen into very different hands, this, the second of the privi- 
leges I have adverted to, being no longer tenable, was abandoned. 
It was not given up, however, without some little further display on 
the part of the Company of their fertility in reasons. When they 
were examined through one of their own Directors, (Mr. Charles 
Grant,) by the Committee whose report I have referred to, they 
appear to have lost sight entirely of the apprehension of smuggling, 
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as connected with the question of tonnage, for that restriction is 
then stated by Mr. Grant ‘ to have proceeded entirely from an 
apprehension, that if numerous small vessels were introduced into 
the trade of Eastern India, depredations might ensue upon the 
natives of the Eastern Islands." ‘In any other respect, (says Mr. 
Grant,) it is of no sort of consequence to the Company ;’ and this 
impression, he thinks, is that ‘of the Court of Directors at large.’ 
The limitation of tonnage, he again says, ‘was from a humane 
political reason.’ 

One of these excuses must have created some amusement to our 
transatlantic friends ; I mean as to the alleged necessity for maintain- 
ing the superiority of our maritime force in comparison with theirs. 
Wonderful knowledge of the character of the natives of India was 
here exhibited, a character in which the desire of gain is the most 
prominent feature, and a perfect indifference as to whether that gain 
comes to them in vessels of 800 or 100 tons burthen. 

During the eight years which elapsed from the first opening of the 
trade, under the restrictions specified, to the period when the limita- 
tion of tonnage was taken off, the British merchant sat down quietly 
under the opprobrious jealousy of this incorporated body, for (and 
the fact is not generally known) the restriction applied only to ships 
clearing out from, or entering at, a British port, for or from a port 
to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. Vessels trading under 
the Circuitous Trade Act, or between Malta and Gibraltar and the 
East Indies, or under the act then recently passed for permitting 
British vessels from India to enter ata foreign port,—in a word, all 
vessels not proceeding from, or bound to, the United Kingdom, were 
exempt from the restriction of tonnage. 

This fact alone illustrates the futility of the reason assigned for its 
continuance by Mr. Charles Grant ; for danger arising in the Eastern 
Islands was to be expected as much from vessels trading with the 
Mediterranean, or with any foreign port in Europe, as from those 
which might proceed direct from England. 

The American thanked us for protecting him rather than our 
own countrymen. He carried on his trade free and unshackled : and 
we never heard that he created any disturbance with ‘ the natives of 
the Eastern Islands, and he was quite as much respected in his 
schooner of 120 tons, as Don Company in his ‘ floating hotel’ of 
1000 tons. 

The character of the people of India is such, that we cannot be 
surprised that they were flattered into subjection by a power which, 
having artfully surrounded itself at all times with the glitter of 
pageantry and pomp, having conducted its affairs on a scale of magni- 
ficence, has imposed even upon the minds of Englishmen, and di- 
verted their attention as well from the ruinous profusion by which 
that maguificence was supported, as from the many important 
advantages of which it unjustly deprived them. 


Liverpool Mercury, November 22, 1827. ZARES. 
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EMIGRATIGN AND THE Easr Inp1A Company's Monopory. 


Tue third Report of the Committee on Emigration, which has 
just been published, contains a mass of highly important information 
repecting the distressed situation of our labouring population; the 
picture is indeed gloomy, but well calculated to arouse a strong feel- 
ing of interest on their behalf; and whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the mode in which relief should be administered, it 
must be a source of satisfaction to all who are interested in the wel- 
fare of this important class of the community, to reflect that the at- 
tention of the Legislature and the country will now be increasingly 
drawn to the consideration of their case. 

The immediate cause of the existing distress is doubtless want of 
employment. Our population far exceeds our present means of em- 
ploying them; it is obvious, therefore, that relief must be obtained in 
one of two ways,—either the number of the labourers must be 
diminished, or an increase of employment found for them. 


With respect to lessening their numbers by emigration, it must, 
if pursued on a scale sufficiently extensive to afford any sensible 
relief, be attended with an expense which, in the present financial 
situation of this country, would reuder the measure utterly unjusti- 
fiable ; such a proposal ought not, therefore, to be tolerated for a 
single moment, unless it can be satisfactorily shown that it is not 
possible, by a legitimate extension of our commerce, to employ them 
at home. So far, however, is this from being the case, that we have 
most satisfactory evidence to the contrary ; and it is no less astonish- 
ing than true, that while we are suffering under the pressure of an 
almost overwhelming debt, while our labourers are enduring the 
greatest privations, and pauperism, like a canker, is undermining 
the prosperity of the State, this nation is, nevertheless, for the sake 
of a few individuals, who hold a monopoly which is scarcely of any 
service to them, denied an intercourse with India and China; two 
countries which contain nearly half the population of the universe, 
and whose situation and circumstances are such as to warrant the 
most sanguine anticipations of the result of a free commercial inter- 
course with them, both as a source of wealth to the country, and 
almost unlimited employment to our poor. Our connection with 
India already affords most satisfactory evidence that such would be 
the case,—the amount of our exports to India and China, when the 
trade was thrown open in 1814, was 1,696,400/.; in 1826, they in- 
creased to 4,877,133/. In cotton cloths the increase has been truly 
astonishing,—the exports of this article, which in 1814 was but 
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little more than 800,000 yards, amounted in 1826 to upwards of 
26,000,000 yards. If such has been the result of throwing open 
this trade, which was the worst part of the Company's monopoly ; 
if such an increase has taken place, notwithstanding the chief arti- 
cles of their produce have been subject to most oppressive discrimi- 
nating duties in this market, there cannot be a reasonable doubt 
entertained that if these restrictions were altogether removed, and 
(what is of still greater moment) if the trade of China, a country 
containing the largest associated population in the universe, were also 
freely opened to British enterprise and skill—-that a growing com- 
merce with these boundless and populous territories would afford 
ample employment to our population. At all events, it is utterly 
unwarrantable to have recourse to such an expensive expedient as 
emigration, until a fair trial has been made of an unrestricted inter- 
course with these countries. 

If, however, the condion of our poor be such as to warrant the ex- 
penditure of many millions for their relief, there surely can be no 
doubt but that it would be infinitely better for Government at once 
to purchase the East India Company's Charter, which could readily 
be done by giving the East India Stockholders a moderate advance 
on their dividends. We should thereby derive a certain positive 
national benefit of incalculable amount; whereas the benefit to be 
derived from the other plan is at the best uncertain and altogether 
problematical. 

Whatever determination may, however, be come to respecting the 
proposal of at once purchasing the East India Company's Charter, 
there can surely be but one opinion as to the policy of preventing its 
renewal ; and although no definitive arrangement will take place 
respecting this till the year 1833, yet there is, even now, no time to 
be lost. Perhaps at the present moment (and certainly it will be the 
case ere long) the work of intrigue and negociation may be going on 
by the Company. In order to counteract this, and secure the great 
object in view, there is no step so likely to prove effectual as the 
sending up a deputation from the principal commercial and manu- 
facturing towns through the kingdom. Let this course be taken, 
and there can be no doubt of a successful result; but if these classes 
do not soon express themselves very fully and decidedly—if they 
slumber on their posts about this all-important national measure, 
they will suddenly tind themselves again subject, for a term of twenty 
years, to all the contemptible, mischievous, and baneful absurdities 
ef this odious Monopoly.— Bristol Journal. 























Inrropuction oF Triat py Jury, ano Anourrion or Stayery, 
BY Sir ALEXANDER Jounstron, In CryYLon. 


We have on more than one occasion adverted, with pride and 
pleasure, to the labours of the distinguished individual named above, 
—labours which clearly establish his claim to the title of patriot, as 
well as philanthropist, and will do honour to his memory as long as 
any records of his acts exist. We shall shortly have to notice his 
measures in favour of Colonization in Ceylon, in order to show its 
safety and practicability in Hindoostan. But we embrace the present 
occasion of introducing to our readers a letter of this distinguished 
Judge, and we must add, statesman, addressed originally to Mr. 
Wynn, President of the Board of Control, and which no doubt led 
to his deciding on making the experiment of jury-trial in India. A 
copy of this letter was sent to the learned Brahmin, Ram Mohun 
Roy, in Bengal, by whose permission it was published in the ‘ Car- 
eurra Curonicie, the Journal lately suppressed by the tyrannical 
Government of India. This forms an additional reason, independ- 
ently of its intrinsic interest and merits, for our transferring it to 
the pages of the ‘Ortentran Heravn, where it will remain among 
the other permanent records of Indian affairs, beyond the power of 
all the Governments of India united, to mutilate by censorship, to 
garble, or to suppress. The letter of Sir Alexander Johnston to 
Mr. Wynn is as follows : 

‘Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure, at your request, to give you an 
account of the plan I adopted while Chief Justice and first member 
of his Majesty's Council on Ceylon, for introducing trial by jury into 
that island, for extending the right of sitting upon juries to every 
half-caste Native, as well as to every other native of the country, to 
whatever caste or religious persuasion he might belong. If shall 
explain to you the reasons which induced me to propose this plan, 
the mode in which it was carried into effect, and the consequences 
with which its adoption has been attended. ‘The complaints against 
the former system for administering justice in Ceylon, were, that it 

vas dilatory, expensive, and unpopular. ‘The defects of that system 
arose from the little value which the Natives of the country attached 
to a character for veracity ; from the total want of interest which 
they manifested for a system in the administration of which they 
themselves had no sharc; from the difficulty which European Judges, 
who were not only Judges of law, but also Judges of fac, experienced 
in ascertaining the degree of credit which they ought to give to Native 
testimony ; and finally, from the delay in the proceedings of the 
Court, which were productive of great inconvenience to the Go- 
vernment which defrayed their costs. ‘The obvious way of remedy- 
ing these evils in the system of administering justice, was, first 
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to give the Natives a direct interest in that system, by imparting to 
them a considerable share in its administration ; secondly, to give 
them a proper value for a character for veracity, by making such a 
character the condition upon which they were to look for respect 
from their countrymen, and that from which they were to hope for 
promotion in the service of their Government ; thirdly, to make the 
Natives themselves, who, from their knowledge of their countrymen, 
can decide at once upon the degree of credit which ought to be given 
to Native testimony, judges of fact, and thereby shorten the dura- 
tion of trials, relieve witnesses from a protracted attendance on 
the Courts, and materially diminish the expense of the Govern- 
ment. 

«'The introduction of trial by jury into Ceylon, and the extension 
of the right of sifting upon juries to every Native of the island, 
under certain modifications, seemed to me the most advisable me- 
thod of attaining these objects. Having consulted the chief priests 
of the Budhoo religion, in as far as the Cingalese in the southern 
part of the island, and the Brahmins of Remissuram Madura and 
Jufna, in as far as the Hindoos of the northern part of the island 
were concerned ; [I submitted my plan for the introduction of trial 
by jury into Ceylon to the Governor and Council of that island. 
Sir ‘IT. Maitland, the then Governor of the island, and other members 
of the Council, thinking the adoption of my plan an object of great 
importance to the prosperity of the island, and fearing lest objec- 
tions might be urged against it in England from the novelty of the 
measure,—no such rights as those which I proposed to grant to the 
Natives of Ceylon ever having been granted to any Native of India, 
—sent me officially, as first member of the Council to England, 
with full authority to urge, in the strongest manner, the adoption 
of the measure, under such modifications as his Majesty's mi- 
listers might, on my representations, deem expedient. After the 
question had been maturely considered in England, a Charter passed 
the great Seal, extending the right of sitting upon juries in criminal 
cases, to every Native of Ceylon, in the manner in which I had 
proposed ; and on my return to Ceylon with this Charter in No- 
vember 1811, its provisions were immediately carried into effect 





by me. 

‘In order to enable you to form some idea of the manner in 
which the jury-trial is introduced amongst the Natives and half-castes 
of Ceylon, I shall explain to you first what qualifies a Native of 
Ceylon to be a juryman. & How the jurymen are summoned at 
each sessions. 3. How they are chosen at each trial. 4. How 
they receive the evidence, and deliver their verdict. Every Native 
of Ceylon, provided he be a freeman, has attained the age of twenty- 
one, and is a permanent resident in the island, is qualified to sit on 
juries. The fiscal or sheriff of the Province, as soon as a criminal 
session is fixed for his Province, summonses a considerable number 
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of jurymen of each caste, taking particular care that no juryman is 
summoned out of his turn, or so as to interfere with any agricultural 
or manufacturing pursuits in which he may be occupied, or with 
any religious ceremony at which his caste may require his attendance. 
On the first day of the session the names of all the jurymen who are 
summoned are called over, and the jurymen, as well as all the Ma- 
gistrates and Police-officers, attend in Court, and hear the charge 
delivered by the Judges. ‘The prisoners are then arraigned; every 
prisoner has a right to be tried by thirteen jurymen of his own caste, 
unless some reason why the prisoner should not be tried by jurymen 
of his own caste, can be urged to the satisfaction of the Court by the 
advocate-fiscal, who on Ceylon holds an office very nearly similar 
to that held in Scotland by the Lord Advocate, or unless the prisoner 
himself, from believing people of his own caste to be prejudiced 
against him, should apply to be tried either by thirteen jurymen of 
another caste, or by a jury composed of half-caste, or European. As 
soon as is decided of what caste the jury is to be composed, the re- 
gister of the Court puts into an urn, which stands in a conspicuous 
part of the Court, a very considerable number of the names of jury- 
men of that out of which the jury is to be formed; he continues to 
draw the names out of the urn, the prisoner having a right to object 
to five peremptorily, and to any number for cause, until he has drawn 
the names of thirteen jurymen who have not been objected to. 
These thirteen jurymen are then sworn according to the form of their 
respective religions, to decide upon the case according to the evi- 
dence, and without partiality. 

‘The advocate-fiscal then opens the case for the prosecution 
(through an interpreter, if necessary) to the Judge, and proceeds to 
call all the witnesses for the prosecution, whose evidence is taken 
down (through an interpreter, if necessary) in hearing of the jury, 
by the Judge, the jury having a right to examine, and the prisoner 
to cross-examine any of the witnesses ; when the case for the pro- 
secution is closed, the prisoner states what he has to urge in his 
defence, and calls his witnesses, the jury having a right to examine, 
and the prosecutor to cross-examine them, their evidence being 
taken down by the Judge ; the prosecutor is seldom or ever, except 
in very particular cases, allowed to reply, or call any witnesses in 
reply. ‘The case for the prosecution and for the prisoner being 
closed, the Judge (through an interpreter, when necessary) recapi- 
tulates the evidence to the jury from his notes, adding such obser- 
vations from himself as may occur to him on the occasion ; the jury, 
after deliberating upon the case, either in thé jury-box, or if they 
wish to retire, in a room close to the Couri, deliver their verdict 
through their foreman in open Court, that verdict being the opinion 
of the majority of them; the most scrupulous care being taken that 
the jury never separate nor communicate with any person whatever 
frorn the moment they are sworn, till their verdict, having been de- 
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livered as aforesaid, has been publicly recorded by the register. The 
number of Native jurymen of every caste on Ceylon is so great, and 
a knowledge before hand what persons are to compose a jury in any 
particular case, is so uncertain, that it is almost impossible for any 
person, whatever may be his influence in the country, either to bias 
or to corrupt a jury. ‘The number of jurymen that are returned by 
the fiscal or sheriff to serve at each session, the impartial manner in 
which the names of the jurymen are drawn, the right which the 
prisoner and prosecutor may exercise of objecting to each juryman 
as his name is drawn, the strictness which is observed by the Court 
in preventing all communication between the jurymen when they are 
once sworn, and every other person till they have delivered their 
verdict, give great weight to their decision, The Native jurymen 
being now judge s of fact, and the European Judges only judges of 
law, one European Judge only is now necessary, where formerly, 
when they were judges both of law and fact, two, or sometimes 
three, were necessary. ‘Che Native jurymen, from knowing the differ- 
ent degrees of weight which may safely be given to the testimony 
of their countrymen, decide upon questions of fact, with so much 
more promptitude than Europeans could do, that since the introduc- 
tion of trial by jury, no trial lasts above a day, and no session above 
a week or ten days at furthest ; whereas, before the introduction of 
trial by jury, a single trial used sometimes to last six weeks or two 
months, and a single session not unfrequently for three months. 
All the Natives who attend the Courts as jurymen obtain so much 
information, during their attendance, relative to the modes of pro- 
ceeding and the rules of evidence, that, since the establishment of 
jury-trial, Government have been enabled to find amongst the half- 
castes and Native jurymen, some of the most efficient and respectable 
Native Magistrates in the country, who, under the control of the 
Supreme Court, at little or no expense to Government, administer 
justice in inferior offences to the Native inhabitants. 














‘ The introduction of the trial by Native juries, at the same time 
that it has increased the efficiency and dispatch of the Courts, and has 
relieved both prisoners and witnesses from the hardships which they 
incurred from the protracted delay of the criminal sessions, has, in- 
dependent of the savings it enabled the Ceylon Government to make 
immediately on its introduction, since afforded that Government an 
opportunity of carrying into effect, in the judicial department of the 
island, a plan for a permanent saving of ten thousand pounds a year, 
as appears by my report, quoted in page 8 of the printed collec- 
tion of papers herewith sent. No man whose character for honesty 
or veracity is impeached can be enrolled on the list of jurymen; the 
circumstance of a man’s name being upon the jury-roll is a proof of 
his being a man of unexceptionable character, and is that to which 
he appeals in case his character be attached in a court of justice, or 
in case he solicits his Government for promotion in their service ; 
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as the rolls of jurymen are revised by the Supreme Court at every 
session, they operate as a most powerful engine in making the people 
of the conntiy more attentive than they used to be in their adherence 
to truth; the right of sitting upon juries has given the Natives of 
Ceylon a value for character, which they never felt before, and has 
raised, in a very remarkable manner, the standard of their moral 
feelings. All the Natives of C eylon who are enrolled as jurymen, 
conceive itansclves to be as much a part, as the European Judges 
themselves are, of the Government of their country, and therefore 
feel, since they have possessed the right of sitting upon juries, an in- 
terest which they never felt before in upholding the British Govern- 
ment of Ceylon. 

‘ The beneficial consequence of this feeling is strongly exemplified 
in the difference between the conduct which the Native inhabitants of 
the British settlements on Ceylon observed in the Kandian war of 
1803, and that which they observed in the Kandian war of 1816. In 
the war between the British and Kandian Government in 1808, 
which was before the introduction of trial by jury, the Native tnha- 
bitants of the British settlements were, for the most part, in a state 
of rebellion: in the war between the same Governments in 1816, 
which was five years after the introduction of trial by jury, the inha- 
bitants of the British settlements, so far from showing the smallest 
svmptom of dissatisfaction, took, during the very heat of the war, 
the opportunity of my return to England, to express their gratitude 
through me to the British Government, for the valuable right of 
sitting upon the juries, which had been conferred upon them by his 
present Majesty, as appears by the addresses contained from page 6, 
to page 59, in the printed papers herewith sent. The charge deli- 
vered by my successor, the present Chief Justice of the island, in 
1820, contains the strongest additional testimony which could be 
afforded of the beneficial effects which were experienced by the 
British Government from the introduction of trial by jury, amongst 
the Natives of the island; (see that charge in pages 289 and 290 of 
vol. x. of the ‘ Asiatic Journal.’) As every Native juryman, wherever 
his caste or religion may be, or in whatever part of the country he 
may reside, appears before the Supreme Court once at least every 
two years, and as the Judge who preside s delivers a charge at the 
opening of each session to all the jurymen who are in attendance 
on the Court, a useful opportunity is afforded to the Natives of the 
country by the introduction of trial by jury, not only of participat- 
ing themselves, in the administration of justice, but also of hearing 
any observations which the Judges, in delivering their charge, may 
think proper to make to them with respect to any subject which is 
connected, either with the administration of justice, or with the state 
of society or morals in any part of the country. 

‘ The difference between the conduct. which was observed by all 
the proprietors of slaves on Ceylon in 1806, which was before the 
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introduction of trial by jury, and that which was observed by them 
in 1816, which was five years aftcr the introduction of trial by jury, 
is a strong proof of the change which may be brought about in 
public opinion by the Judges availing themselves of the opportunity 
which their charging the jury on the first day of session affords them 
of circulating amongst the Natives of the country, such opinions as 
may promote the welfare of any particular class of society. As the 
right of every proprietor of slaves to continue to hold slaves on 
Ceylon, was guaranteed to him by the capitulation under which the 
Dutch possessions had been surrendered to the British arms in 1794, 
the British Government of Ceylon conceived, that however desir- 
able the measure might be, they had not a right to abolish slavery 
on Ceylon by any legislative act : a proposition was, however, made 
on the part of Government by me, to the proprietors of the slaves 
in 1806, before trial by jury was introduced, urging them to adopt 
some plan of their own accord for the gradual abolition of slavery ; 
this proposition, they at that time unanimously rejected ; the right 
of sitting upon juries was granted to the inhabitants of Ceylon in 
1811. 


‘From that period I availed myself of the opportunities which 
were afforded to me, when I delivered my charge at the commence- 
ment of each session to the jurymen, most of whom were consider- 
able proprietors of slaves, of informing them of what was doing in 
England upon the subject of the abolition of slavery, and of pointing 


out to them the difliculties which they themselves must frequently 
experience, in executing with impartiality their duties as jurymen, 
in all cases in which slaves were concerned; a change of opinion 
upon the subject of slavery was gradually perceptible amongst them, 
and in the year 1816, the proprietors of slaves of all castes and re- 
ligious persuasions in Ceylon, sent me their unanimous resolutions 
to be publicly recorded in Court, declaring free, all children born of 
their slaves of the 12th of August 1816, which, in the course of 
a very few years, must put an end to the state of slavery which had 
subsisted on Cevlon for more than three centuries.’ 
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Services oF Kinc's anv Company's Troors ar tus Sirce 
or Bnerrrore. 


A bona fide Statement. 


{Communicated from India for publication in the Oriental Herald.] 


ConstpERABLE misconception having gone abroad concerning 
his Majesty's 14th regiment having rendered aid to the column of 
attack commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel John Delamain, whilst 
making an assault upon the bastion (it could not be called a breach) 
to the left of the Jhungeenah gate of Bhurtpore, it is the duty of an 
impartial observer to correct such misrepresentations as may have 
obtained to the prejudice of that completely successful, gallant, and 
distinguished column. 


In order to give the reader a clear and comprehensive under- 
standing of the service performed by Lieutenant-Colonel Delamain’s 
column, and of the conduct of the oflicers and men who led that 
attack, it is necessary to refer to the arrangements which were con- 
templated for the assault, several days previous to its having taken 
place. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief had wisely determined 
to have two strong columns of attack upon the two practicable 
breaches : the right to be under the direction of Major-General 
T. Reynell, C. B.; the left under the direction of Major-General 
Jasper Nicolls, C. B., with several other smaller columns of demon- 
stration to flank those two principal columns, and to divert the 
attention and the fire of the enemy from them, as much as possible, 
during the assault. 


The party to have flanked Major-General Reynell’s column on 
the right by the first intended arrangement, was to have been com- 
manded, at the suggestion of the Major-General, by Captain (now 
Major) J. Hunter, of the 58th regiment of Native infantry, and to 
have consisted of the left grenadier company of the 58th (his own), 
the light company of the 58th, Lieutenant Mee, 100 men of the 
Goorkah regiment, Lieutenant Kirke, and a European company not 
then named. This was in agitation from the 15th in the evening, until 
the evening of the 17th previous to the storm ; but Captain Hunter 
having in confidence communicated the arrangement likely to take 
place in regard to himself, to the two gallant young officers of 
artillery, Lieutenants Garrett and Wilson, in charge of the right 
extreme batteries, they played their guns so successfully on the 
17th upon the curtain where the assault afterwards took place, that 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, on visiting the batteries 
in the afternoon of the 17th, thought it advisable to strengthen 
the above intended party for Hunter's command to amore formid- 
able force. Consequently, five companies of the 58th regiment 
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(the left wing) and a company (No. 1.) of the European regiment, on 
duty all night of the 17th, under the command of Captain J. Hunter, 
in the right extreme trench, was on the morning of the 18th aug- 
mented by the arrival of the other five companies (the right wing) 
of the 58th regiment, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Delamain, 100 of the Goorkah regiment, under Lieutenant 
Kirke, and another company (No. 2.) of the European regiment, 
under Lieutenants Warren and Candy, to a more respectable force 
in numbers. ‘This detachment, or column of demonstration as 
it was called, was now to be commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. Delamain ; and consisted in the order of attack of the two com- 
panies, Nos. 1, 2, of the Ist European regiment, commanded by 
Captain W. Davison; the 58th regiment of Native infantry com- 
manded by Captain (now Major) J. Hunter, 100 men of the Goor- 
kah regiment, commanded by Lieutenant Kirke, and the light com- 
pany of the 58th regiment under Lieutenant Mee, to flank the 
column and ladders ; the whole under the direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Delamain. 

The Commander-in-Chief and General Reynell appeared in the 
right trench about seven o'clock of the morning of the 18th of 
January, and having instructed Lieutenant-Colonel Delamain in 
the manner by which he wished him to conduct the attack, viz. ‘by 
filing out round a pukkah (brick) well; at the right extreme of the 
trench, and proceeding by files, under some indifferent cover, of old 
demolished outworks of the enemy near the ditch, there to form, at 
the edge of the ditch; in the manner he should think the most 
advisable for the attack, under such circumstances of opposition as 
he might there find ;’ adding, that ‘ it could hardly be expected he 
would succeed in getting up at the place he was to try, but to do 
all that he could to aid the exertions of the main column, by dis- 
tracting and drawing off the fire of the enemy from them, and by 
eventually assisting at the main breach. Should any unforeseen cir- 
cumstances make it necessary for him to move upon that, to march 
out in files at the general signal of attack, which would be the 
blowing up of the great mine, at General Reynell’s breach.’ 

His Excellency and General Reynell then went away, when Col. 
Delamain turned to Captain Hunter, who had been present at this 
conference, and observed to him, ‘ Well, Jack, the honour of the 
command of the column devolves now upon me; and the command 
of the “ Beshashaws,” (the Native name of the 58th regiment,*) 
upon you; take care of them, my boy.’ ‘ No fear of that, my 
hearty,’ replied the Captain ; ‘I'll take care of them, [ warrant you, 
and they of me.’ After this, he walked immediately away to the 
left of the regiment, and brought up his own company, the left gre- 





* Also a holy Hindoo temple at Benares, after which the corps is 
called. It was raised at Benares in 1810. 
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nadiers, to the right and leading point of the corps, observing to 
the officers and men of the regiment, as he placed it upon the right, 
both in the English and Hindoostance languages, that as he was the 
oldest European officer now present with the corps, and as he had 
also had the honour to be present at the raising of it, it was his 
business to lead, and to lead at the head of his own company ; as it 
was likewise the business of the Subadar Major attached to it, to 
lead ; as he, too, was a ‘ pukkahjewan,’* and the oldest Native officer 
present, to show the boys the way. 

This arrangement was effected under the identical remarks which 
are here faithfully rendered, when Colonel Delamain, having issued 
his orders to the rest of his officers, returned to Captain Hunter, 
and told him, that as soon as the leading files of the column should 
reach the point of formation into sections, or subdivisions, as should 
appear to be most advisable for the attack, he wished him to step 
forward and review the ditch, and the difficulties there, if any there 
should be ; and to give Captain Davison the benefit of his experience 
and advice how to act. Captain Hunter promptly asked, if he wished 
him to lead the attack with the Europeans? Colonel Delamain re- 
plied, ‘No! only to step forward, and to tell Davison how to act, 
having a better experience of the place by constant observance of it 
daily, than Davison could have, who had only just arrived in camp 
the day before ; but to head his own men, the “ Beshashaws,” at 
the scratch, for they had confidence in him, and would do all the 
better for it.’ 


The column moved out by files at the general signal—the 
great mine was blown up, and when forming into sections at 
the brink of the ditch, Captain Hunter went forward, as he 
had been desired, and observing a deep cunette of water in 
the centre of the ditch, told Captain Davison to pass it by files to 
the right, and push on to the attack. Captain Davison inquired, 
‘where is the breach?’ Captain Hunter pointed with his sword to 
some shot-holes and battering in the curtain-wall, at the angle of the 
bastion, and replied, ‘ that is the place they call the breach, and is the 
place we must now try, my boy ; push on, push on.’ ‘ Good Ged!’ 
re-echoed Davison, ‘ is that the place > and immediately cheering 
his men to close up and follow him, at it he went with vigour. 
Captain Hunter stepped briskly to Colonel Delamain, (who was near 
the colours of the 58th regiment, and closing the men as quickly 
as possible,) told him there was some water in the ditch in front, 
but that they should be able to file to the right of it, and instantly 
rejoined his grenadiers, and cheered to the Europeans, urging them 
to push on, as he was along with them, &c. ; at which moment, how- 
ever, he was shot through the right thigh-bone at the brink of the 
ditch ; and after hopping several steps on, literally, the left leg, he 











* A youthful old fellow. 
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sat down and called for a doolie,* to carry him away before the 
swelling of the limb ensued, but strenuously refused to allow any 
of the soldiers to take him away, though they offered in dozens to 
assist him ; they were as often told to go on, and take the place ; 
that they could not be spared to attend upon him; and there he 
sat, under a dreadful entilading fire from the ramparts, cheering 
the assailants repeatedly, until the place was entirely carried. Colonel 
Delamain, when passing close by him, asked him if he could be of any 
service to him ? when he replied, ‘ No, my good fellow, don't think 
of me, I shall do very well ; cheer up the men; and take the fort ; they 
must do it, they are up already; push on, and keep them together.’ 

At this moment Captain Davison was.up, and engaged hand to 
hand on the brink of the bastion. A spear having struck him on 
the forehead, and passed through the skin of his left breast under 
his arm, he grasped it, and the enemy not letting it go, a struggle 
and clashing of swords between the parties ensued, and several of 
Davison’s men were killed in their gallant exertions to save their 
brave and distinguished officer, whose situation and danger was 
seen and felt throughout the column, when a generous and intrepid 
rush was made upon the feet, hands, knees, and even shoulders of 
the men, to get forwards to a place almost impracticable ; in a 
moment, a mass of Europeans and sepoys appeared upon the bastion 
by his side, where, in sixteen minutes from the blast of the great 
mine, the shout of victory proclaimed our success, and the proud 
colours of the gallant 55th waved triumphantly upon the walls of 
the hitherto impregnable, but now subdued fortress of Bhurtpore ! 
The bugle of that corps instantly sounded the advance, the first 
which was blown upon the walls that day, if their colours were not 
also the first that were up; it is a doubtful point if they were not. 
His Majesty's brave 14th had not in any part whatever reached this 
bastion at that time ; and the first party of that gallant corps, 
which came on to aid the exertions of Delamain’s column, (after it 
had got completely in,) were blown into the air, by a mine sprung 
as they advanced over it, to the left of where Lieutenant-Colonel 
Delamain’s column had effected its entrance. 

After Delamain’s column had got fairly in, the enemy made a 
rush to get out at the Jhungeena gateway ; but it was fastened, and 
they turned in despair and fought with desperation. The number 
of their slain, which was counted the next day, between the bastion 
carried by Delamain and the gateway they rushed in at, exceeded 
the whole numerical strength of the assailant’s column by one half ; 
and it is a glorious fact, that although this column no where ap- 
pears to be mentioned in the Government despatches, in terms 
adquate to its deserts, it was in no wise excelled in either valour, 
exertion, or success, by any of the trvops that were employed 





* A sort of litter, used to convey the wounded. 
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upon that day. The best proof that can be given of the credit 
which they deserve, is the indisputable fact, that the five leading 
officers of the four first companies, viz., Captain William Davison, 
Lieutenants Warren and Candy of the two European companies, 
Captain J. Hunter, and Lieutenant J. Lumsdaine of the 58th re- 
giment’s grenadiers, were all severely wounded, in approaching, 
ascending, and carrying the bastion, (not breach, for it could not be 
called one,) and were all rendered unable to proceed ; whilst the 
gallant men of these distinguished companies went on fighting 
without their officers, evincing the highest spirit of discipline, and 
affording an example and a theme for their own praise as long as 
the recollection of the fall of Bhurtpore shall be associated with the 
proud feelings of the triumphs and trophies of their corps and of 
their country. 

Colonel Delamain, when he discovered this amidst the fire, smoke, 
and dust of the strife, cheered the bravery and exemplary conduct of 
the men, who were thus fighting without their officers, and ordered 
Captain Black of the 58th regiment to take the command of the 
two companies of the European regiment for the rest of the day ; 
all their own oflicers, and both those of the grenadiers of the 58th 
regiment being down, covered with wounds. Distinguished, how- 
ever, as this gallant column of men and officers was in the fight, 
they are not awarded equal praise with the other troops on the face 
of the despatches of the day, owing, doubtless, to the inadvertence 
of those whose immediate business it was to report its conduct and 
effectual services. This is the more a pity, inasmuch as this column 
was composed entirely of Company's troops, in the proportion of 
about twelve sepoys to one European soldier; and because no op- 
portunity should be lost for praising the sepoys, as some amends 
for the calumnies they have suffered from what has been equally 
styled ‘mutiny’ and ‘murder’ at Barrackpore, and ‘ disaffection’ 
elsewhere,—a feeling which never occurs amongst those sober and 
submissive, yet high-spirited men, where their officers set them 
proper examples, and behave with becoming kindness. In the 
performance of the duty above alluded to, good will, good feeling, 
and good fighting, crowned the whole with glory. The Bengal 
sepoys never behave ill when their officers behave well. 

Captain William Davison was wounded on the forehead and left 
breast, by a spear, severely. Lieutenant Warren, in the face, neck, 
and both hands, by a sword, severely. Licutenant Candy through 
the thigh-bone, by a ball, very severely, of which he died a few days 
afterwards. Major J. Hunter through the right thigh-bone also, bya 
musket-ball, very severely, from which he will always be a cripple. 
He refused amputation, and saved his limb only by the force of a 


good constitution and excellent spirits. Lieutenant J. Lumsdaine, 
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by a musket-ball, in the foot, very severely. Lieutenant Turner, by 
a ball, in the end of his finger, slightly. Lieutenant Kirke, slightly 
also. 

There were fourteen officers with this column, no less than seven 
of whom were wounded ; and the loss of men was proportionately 


great . 


DererMINATION OF THE DimENSIONS oF ‘rue ANCIENT Eoyprtan 
Cusir. 


In the Academy of Sciences of Paris, of the 12th of November, 
a communication was made, by M. Gerard, of the several models 
of the ancient Egyptian cubit, most recently found. 

The discovery of the first of these standards dates from 1799. It 
was made by M. Gerard, in the ancient millemetre, described by 
Strabo, of the isle of Llephantina. ‘The whole measure is divided 
into 28 fingers and 7 palms ; its total length is 527 millemetres. A 
second standard was found in 1822, in the ruins of Memphis, by 
M. Drovetti, the French Consul-General in Egypt. This cubit also 
is divided into 7 palms. Its length, measured withthe greatest 
accuracy by Messrs. Plana and Bidone, is 523, 53-100th mille- 
metres. A third example was found also at Memphis, by M. Drovetti ; 
it is deposited in the new Royal Egyptian Museum at Paris, about 
to be opened to the public. This likewise is a 7 division cubit, the 
absolute length of which is 525 millemetres. Lastly, a fourth speci- 
men, destined to be placed in the Musetm of Florence, has been 
discovered by M. Anastasy, the Swedish Consul in Egypt. Its length 
is 5264 millemetres ; it is divided, like all those before-mentioned, 
into 7 palms, or 28 fingers. From these models, the true length of 
the ancient Egyptian cubit may be considered as irrevocably fixed 
at between 524 and 527 millemetres. ‘This dimension serves to ex- 
plain, in the clearest manner, a passage of Pliny, on the length of a 
side of the base of the Great Pyramid, and to establish the true 
length of the stadium, (of 700 to the degree,) known among geo- 
graphers by the name of the Stadium of Eratosthenes. This dis- 
covery of the true length of the stadium of Alexandria, affords the 
means, so long a desideratum, of comparing the length of the terres- 
trial degree, measured by Eratosthenes, with that given by the figure 
of the earth, as it is now known. From this it results, that the 
length obtained by the great geometrician, whose labours excited 
the admiration of antiquity, proves to be a mean between the length 
of the degree taken at 45 degrees, and that found by Bouquer under 
the equator, and exactly in the proportion required by the position 
of the places situated between Alexandria and Syene, the extreme 


points of the are which Eratosthenes measured. 















Letrer or Genera News rrom Mapras. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, Madras, July 12, 1827. 

I nave only time to write you a hurried letter, and the principal 
news I have to communicate is the death of Sir Thomas Munro, 
Bart., K. C. B., our worthy Governor, who fell a victim to that 
scourge of India, the cholera morbus. He was ona tour in the 
interior, and on the route between Gooty and Bellary, (in the Ceded 
Districts,) at a place named Putteecaudah, he was seized soon after 
breakfast, on the 6th, and died that evening. I understand he had 
marched ten or twelve miles that morning, partly on horseback and 
partly in his palanquin. 

I believe no individual ever served the Honourable Company with 
more zeal and fidelity than Sir Thomas Munro. He had spent 
about fifty years in the service, and was on the eve of returning to 
his native land. His fortune, the whole of which he has realized in 
India, amounts, it is said, to about fourteen lacs of rupees (140,0001. 
sterling.) His Majesty's ship Tamar, at present in these roads, 
was to have conveyed Sir Thomas to Europe. She now bears the 


melancholy tidings of his death. 


Like all men in public situations, our late Governor had his admir- 
ers, and also not a few who deprecated every act of his Government. 
Having been bred a military man, those of the Civil Service readily 
imagined him partial to that branch, and certainly he did on many 
occasions show his partiality to the red coat. It is a fact universally 
allowed, that the } : 
and it is as well known that most positive orders have again and 
again been received from the august Court in Leadenhall-street, 
forbidding the appointment of military officers to civil situations, 
but our late Governor cared very little about such orders, as I could 
easily show you in many instances: one or two of the most recent 
I will mention. 


Native army is sadly deficient of European officers ; 


; 


When the situation of Resident in Travancore became vacant a 
few months ago, many old Civil servants applied for it ; but it was 
given to Colonel Morrison of the Artillery, who had, ever since the 
establishment of the Commissariat, held the appointment of Com- 
missary-General. There are many tales told as to the motives 
which led to this appointment ; one of them was making the situa- 
tion of Commissary-General become vacant ; and it is now filled by 
an officer who has long been under the wing of Sir Thomas, but a 
man of considerable talent. And on the return to Europe lately of 
the Hon. A. H. Cole, the Resident in Mysore, his situation was filled 
by Mr. J. A. Cassmajor, who had for many years been Assistant- 
Resident, and, of course, well qualified. ‘The situation of Assistant 
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than became vacant; and as it had been held by a Civil servant, 
it was naturally expected that it would be bestowed on one again : 
when, lo! forth came the mandate appointing Captain Watson of 
the 4th regiment N. L., as Assistant-Resident in Mysore, to the great 
disappointment of many Civil servants. Captain Watson had, how- 
ever, long been a useful inmate in the establishment of Sir Thomas 
Munro; managed all the interior affairs at the Government-house ; 
was some time Paymaster at the Presidency ; and, of course, had a 
right to pass over the head of any Civilian. 

But the most extraordinary appointment that the late Governor 
made was in December last, when he nominated a Captain Norfey 
to be Sheriff of Madras ; Captain Norfey had, I learn, been some 
time in the Honourable Company's Naval service, had been unfor- 
tunate in losing a ship, or some such thing, and was sent out to fill 
a situation in the Master Attendant’s Department here ; he arrived 
in May 1826, but found the appointment here not so good as he ex- 
pected, and went on to Calcutta, hoping to get something better 
there ; in this, however, he failed, and, returning to this place, took 
up his situation on the bench, and, being acquainted with nautical 
affairs, several houses of agency employed him to survey ships on 
account of the insurfince offices. I am sure you will not be astonished 
when I tell you how very much surprised we all were here, when 


this sea Captain was appointed Sheriff. He has, of course, much 
to learn, to fit him for his new station ; but I understand the Captain 
brought out strong recommendations to Sir George Walker, Com- 
mander-in-Chief and second in Council here, and this powerful in- 
terest got him made a Sheriff, and his son, a youth, Deputy Sheriff, 
a Mr. Baillie being removed from the situation for that purpose ; so 
much for Sir Thomas Munro's appointments. 


The army is now without employment, and, like other idlers, 
some of the officers are now and then getting into mischief, and 
more than the usual number of courts-martial have recently taken 
place ; but as the Madras Editors are forbidden to publish them, you 
seldom see them, as you do those of the other Presidencies, which 
are always published in the newspapers. In a few instances, the 
officers have been severely dealt with, but in most cases a reprimand 
or suspension has been the punishment awarded, and, in many of 
the late Courts, his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has read 
the members severe lectures, he being, apparently, a perfect adept 
in military law, which he seems to think the officers of the Madras 
army deficient in. 

The very unusual circumstance of a Native soldier murdering 
his officer, has been exhibited to us here in several melancholy 
instances. Captain Davies, an officer of the Bombay army, but 
commanding a regiment of Native cavalry in the Nizam’s service, 
was shot at by some, and cut to pieces by others of his men, in the 
beginning of May last ; and on the 19th of the same month, Major 
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E. Wallace, of the 2d regiment of Madras light cavalry, was shot on 
the parade of that regiment, by a trooper ; both of these officers 
died instantly. Captain Woodhouse, of the 20th regiment Madras 
Native infantry, at Quilon, was nearly shot by one of his sepoys a 
few weeks ago, who discharged his musket into the captain's sitting- 
room ; the sepoy has since been tried, severely flogged, and turned 
out of the service with disgrace. ‘The offenders in the two first 
mentioned instances, also met with condign punishment ; the 
murderer of Major Wallace has been hung in chains at Hyderabad. 
At Trichinoply, also, in May last, Major Smythe, of the 5th regi- 
ment Madras light cavalry, was shot in the shoulder by a trooper ; 
the wound was severe, but the major recovered. ‘The man, imme- 
diately on firing at his commanding officer, ran off, got on the 
top of a high rock, and refused to give himself up, menacing those 
who approached him : when a young officer of the 28th regiment of 
Native infantry shot him dead on the spot with his fowling-piece. 
Such occurrences are fortunately rare, but this shows of what 
materials some parts of our army consist. 

The weather has, in general, been favourable here this season, 
with a more than usual fall of rain, and Madras has been extremely 
healthy. His Majesty's 30th regiment are at present in Fort St. 
George, and, it is said, they go at the end of this month to Trichi- 
noply ; his Majesty's 89th regiment, from St. Thomas's Mount, 
relieving them in the Fort. 

I had almost forgot to say, that J. S. Greme, who was second 
in Council, has been proclaimed Acting-Governor, and James 
Taylor, Esq., appointed a Member of the CouncilBoard. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. C. 

P. S.—The Number of ‘ The Oriental Herald’ for March, has 
just been received at Madras, and the Letter from this place has 
excited much interest ; its truth is universally acknowledged, 





Proposey ImproveEMENT IN THE Easr Inp1a Company's Army, 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Banks of the Ganges, June 1827. 

Sir,—Many attempts have been made, at different times, to assi- 
milate the Company's army in this country to that in his Majesty's 
service, some of which have been ultimately carried into effect, and 
others have been found impracticable, owing to the different nature 
of the two services. There is one custom, however, in the King’s 
army, which I never heard proposed for our imitation, but which 
appears to me likely to produce more benefit than many that have 
been warmly advocated ; I allude to the practice of officers ex- 
changing from one branch of the service into another; from the 
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infantry into the cavalry, for instance, and vice versa. There are 
several periods of our career, at which such a power of exchanging 
might be attended with beneficial effects. We all know the origin 
of Cadets : if a gentleman in England has ten or twelve children, 
he looks to India as a sort of safety-valve, to take off the super- 
fluous number ; more especially, if some unfortunate son should 
love apples and mischief more than Latin and Greek, the old gen- 
tleman immediately shakes his head, and pronounces him unfit for 
anything but a cadetship. Away, therefore, he posts to Leadenhall- 
street, and secures such a cadetship as his patron may have left at 
his disposal, or, as the stars at the end of his name may make him 
entitled to. Nothing is thought of the natural or acquired propen- 
sities of the youth; nor, indeed, is it known what qualifications 
would best fit him for the different branches of the service. I re- 
member a young oflicer, who came out at the same time as myself 
as a cadet of cavalry, and who, though likely to be a credit to his 
profession in every other respect, could never attain any proficiency 
in horsemanship. So sensible was he of this defect, that he applied 
to the Adjutant-General to be removed into the infantry, where he 
might easily have found some one willing to change places with 
him. But Government, if I recollect right, replied, that they had 
no power to make such an alteration, nor could anything be done 
for him, unless he wrote home for a new commission ; that is, 
another favour was to be asked in Leadenhall-street, and my friend 
was to lose the benefit of about two years’ service in this country. 
Instead of being permitted, therefore, to distinguish himself on foot, 
he was compelled to remain a good-for-nothing dragoon. ‘Nor is 
the argument applicable only to cadets : suppose a captain of ca- 
valry should lose his arm, he cannot well manage his horse and use 
his broad-sword with one hand, but he might still lead a company to 
lory ; or suppose an infantry subaltern to receive an injury in his 
ie, that might disqualify him from marching on foot, but not from 
sitting on horseback, why should you prevent him from entering 
another branch of the army, in which his services may be still avail- 
able. In case of a removal into the artillery or engineers, some ex- 
amination might be necessary in the scientific parts of those pro- 
fessions. Then let such examination be insisted on, and the candi- 
dates will take care to qualify themselves for it. We may pre-sup- 
pose that officers would generally choose the line to which they are 
best adapted ; for it is, primd facie, natural that a man should seek 
such duties as he can discharge with credit to himself. It is a man’s 
interest to do so, and that is sufficient to prove that he will do so, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty. My proposal, Sir, has one advantage, 
at least, which will recommendit to our mercantile sovereigns—it will 
not cost them a farthing ; or, to speak more correctly, it will be equi- 
valentto a considerable saving, by giving them a more efficient body of 
officers ; nor can I see any difficulties in the way of its adoption, which 
might not by a few subordinate rules be easily disposed of. 
Pevecrine Drysrick, 
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EFFORTS MAKING IN BENGAL To RESIST THE ARBITRARY TAXATION 
or THE East InpiaA Company. 


Avtuoven our first Article in the present Number is devoted to 
the subject of the Stamp Tax in India, we cannot refrain from giving 
here the substance of a very able paper, which has reached us from 
Bengal, signed by one of the most honoured and venerated names 
that can be sounded in an Indian ear—John Palmer—well and 
truly designated, ‘ the prince of merchants,’ and, happily, as liberal 
in matters of public right and duty as he is munificent in private 
generosity. It is a document which embraces all the leading 
arguments, legal as well as political, of the case, and is very 
properly made to precede the petition sent home by Mr. Crawfurd, 
as mentioned in the article already referred to, to be presented to 
Parliament on its opening. It appears to have been drawn up for 
the purpose of being sent, with the petition itself, to such indi- 
viduals as might be able to promote the main object in view; and 
we, therefore, cannot do better than give it the publicity desired, by 
inserting it here. It is as follows : 

Calcutta, July 5, 1827. 

‘ The Committee of the Inhabitants of Calcutta, European, Anglo- 
Indian, and Native, Petitioners to Parliament against the right as- 
sumed by the Honourable East India Company, to impose taxes 
without limit and without their consent or knowledge, respectfully 
solicit your attention to the subject-matter of their petitions. If, on 
a perusal of their case, you shall deem it deserving of your coun- 
tenance, they entreat the boon of your public support in an affair 
which, though primarily affecting a small body of your fellow- 
subjects in a remote corner of the great British empire, involves 
important principles of constitutional law and taxation, that can- 
not, as they humbly contend, be violated in their persons, without 
establishing a precedent which reason shows, and experience has 
proved, to be ultimately unprofitable and hazardous to England. 

‘ The Committee beg to be allowed the freedom of briefly calling 
your attention to the leading facts of their case ; for the rest, they 
refer to the copy of their petition which follows. 

‘ The government of the British territories in India has been dele- 
gated by successive acts of the Legislature to the ‘ United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies,’ from time to 
time for a term of years. That Company was created in the year 
1708: the last renewal of this lease took place in 1813, for a period 
of twenty years, to expire, therefore, in 1833; but on that occa- 
sion, the Legislature (in the 53 Geo. III.) distinctly asserted the 
undivided sovereignty of the Crown over all the British Indian ter- 
ritories and inhabitants. 

L 2 
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‘ By sections 98 and 99 of the same statute, certain powers of 
raising duties and taxes within Calcutta, were conferred on the ser- 
vants of the Company abroad, subject to the sanction of the Court 
of Directors, and approval of his Majesty's Commissioners for the 
affairs of India. In virtue of the powers supposed to be conferred 
by those sections, the local Government, in the month of December 
1826, passed a regulation for raising a revenue within the city of 
Calcutta from the Ist of May, 1827, by means of stamps on trans- 
fers of property and various other proceedings of a judicial and per- 
sonal character. 

‘The claim of the local authorities to impose taxes within the 
settlement of Calcutta, has never been asserted until the present 
occasion ; and the inhabitants had always understood that power to 
be limited to duties of customs and a tax on house-rent, (for pur- 
poses of police,) both of which are specifically and severally autho- 
rised by the 33 and 53 Geo. III. If such claims had been put 
forth in 1813, the inhabitants would then have petitioned Parliament 
against them, as they now do. 


‘ The petitioners are moved to their present remonstrances against 
this Stamp Act, not because of the mere amount of the burdens now 
imposed ; not by the consideration that these, though privately devised 
and sent home for sanction two years ago, come into play after one 
year of profound peace, following upon an expensive war by which 
they have suffered severely ; even the arbitrary and unconstitutional 
powers with which this obnoxious Act arms the various local revenue 
officers, do not form the primary objects of their remonstrances. All 
these evils they feel strongly ; but their chief alarm is excited by the 
extent of the claim now for the first time broadly asserted by the 
Company's Government to tax the King’s subjects of this ancient 
English settlement without their consent, or even previous knowledge, 
and without limitation as to description or amount of impost. 


‘ They feel also, that however improbable, it is not impossible 
this dangerous power might be pushed to the extent of oppressing, 
or even destroying, private trade and production, by ruinous imposts 
and financial contrivances of the servants of their mercantile rivals, 
the ruling power. The petitioners cannot be persuaded that their 
virtual representatives in Parliament ever intended to delegate such 
wide sweeping power to the Company or to any subordinate national 
authority. But if the letter of the statute does admit of that dan- 
gerous construction, they pray the Legislature, which cannot have 
contemplated abdication of its protecting functions in respect to their 
property, to resume its undivided authority, and to enact that no new 
taxes or revenues shall henceforward be levied in Calcutta, but by 
specific statutes, after due publication and notice to the parties who 
are to be affected by proposed taxation ; and who claim a natural 
and constitutional right to be heard by some competent and impartial 
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authority in some stage of such measures, previously to their being 
passed into laws. 

‘ With every respectful deference to the local functionaries, the 
inhabitants cannot consider them in the light of such impartial and 
sufficient authority, in matters affecting rights of property and _per- 
son; because the Governments of India are the servants of the 
Honourable Company, and the inhabitants have no voice in the nomi- 
nation of any functionary whatever, no influence on, nor knowledge 
as to their proceedings, and no recognized organs of communicating 
officially with those high authorities. The petitioners feel, therefore, 
that there is and can be no effectual community of interests between 
them and their local rulers, and that their only reliance is in the 
supreme and impartial tribunal of the Legislature, acting in the face 
of the whole nation, and open to the representations of every class 
and every individual. 

‘ The inhabitants are assured that the agents to whom they confide 
the important duty of bearing their petitions to England, and watch- 
ing over their progress, will be allowed the privilege of being fully 
heard by counsel before both Houses on the great legal questions 
which arise out of this claim to tax them ; that privilege is the more 
precious and the more necessary, because of the petitioners’ remote- 
ness from the seat of the Legislature, and their helpless and dependent 
condition ; learned counsel will then have full opportunity of stating 
in detail the objections raised by their clients to the powers claimed 
by the local Governments; but it may be of use in this place to in- 
dicate some of the points on which the petitioners mainly rely, and 
to which they very earnestly entreat your patient consideration. 


‘The Bengal Government, on occasion of refusing to comply 
with the humble petition of the inhabitants for the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, was pleased to rest its assumed right to unlimited powers 
of secretly devised taxation, chiefly on the following grounds : Ist, 
That the Act of the 53 Geo. IIL. does intentionally confer the whole 
power claimed, in as full and ample a manner over Calcutta as over 
any other part of India; and 2d, that it is “ just and necessary” 
that the immunities and distinctions which have heretofore subsisted 
between the city and the provinces, should be abolished; that as all 
equally enjoy the “ inestimable benefits” of the Company's admi- 
nistration, so all should contribute alike to its financial wants, whereas 
the city inhabitants hitherto have contributed “ little or nothing.” 

‘ Against the first of these positions the inhabitants contend, that 
the subsisting distinctions between the inhabitants of the city and 
provinces are coeval with the first acquisitions of territory in Bengal, 
and conferred and confirmed by successive charters or acts of Parlia- 
ment ; being of the nature of FUNDAMENTAL and ESSENTIAL RIGHTS 
anterior in date to the Company itself; these are not to be argued 
away by implication and inference, for in 1661, Charles IL. conferred 
on all British settlements in India the benefit of English laws, Cal- 
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cutta was settled in 1696 by permission of the Mogul dynasty. In 
1708, the United East India Company was established under Lord 
Godolphin’s award. 

« The 13 Geo. I., 1726, conferred @ regular charter of justice, and 
English courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction in Calcutta, consist- 
ing of Mayors, Aldermen, and Justices. ‘The 25 Geo. II., 1754, 
erected those courts into courts of record. 


yrs 


‘ The first conquests of the Company took place only in 1757 
before which they had no provincial possessions or revenues. From 
that period cessions and conquests have proceeded with little inter- 
mission to the present time, when the Company hold the greater 
part of India under direct rule, and the remainder under effectual 
influence. 

“In 1765, the Mogul conferred on the Company the Dewanee, or 
civil and revenue administration of the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa. 

‘In 1772, the Company assumed the functions of Dewan, 

‘ In 1769, by the 9 Geo. III., the Company were permitted tempo- 
rarily to hold the revenues of India (as they then stood) for a large 
annual fine. 

‘ The 18 Geo. III., 1773, established a new Parliamentary Con- 
stitution for the Company and for the whole of British India, con- 
firming the grant of the revenues and the fine. For the protection 
of the subject against the notorious abuses ef the Company's Go- 
vernment (declared in the preamble) a new Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature was set up in lieu of the old courts. The statute confirmed the 
old privilege of English laws exclusively (with reservation of certain 
Native usages of inheritance, marriage, &c.,) within Calcutta; it 
extended the jurisdiction of the new Court without, to all English- 
men and all Natives in their service or that of the Company. It left 
to the local Government no legislative power within the city, except 
to make ordinances for good order and civil government, with the 
“ consent and approbation " of the Supreme Court after twenty days’ 
notice in Court, by publication to the inhabitants, of such intended 
tules : against this sanction and registration an appeal was provided 
to the King in Council. 

‘The 21 Geo. IIL., 1781, curtailed the civil and revenue jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court in the provinces, but confirmed its undi- 
vided powers and the sole authority and privileges of English law 
within the old bounds of Calcutta ; it left the co-ordinate legislative 
functions of the Court untouched. 


‘ The 33 Geo. III., 1793, continued the then revenues (land-rent, 
salt, and opium) to the Company, on the usual and nominal com- 
position. It levied, for police purposes through the King's Justices 
of Peace, a specific tax on houses ; but it left the privileges of the 
English settlement and Supreme Court intact. 
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‘The 53 Geo. III., 1813, (the last renewal of the twenty years’ 
lease,) left the Court and laws as it found them; but abolished the pre- 
vious system of a nominal composition, and granted to the ( ompany 
the then territorial revenues under particular appropriation clauses, 
It provided for raising duties of customs in Calcutta, with the sane- 
tion of the Court of Directors and Board of Control, and, as the local 
Gavernment asserts, in its reply to the humble remonstrance of the 
inhabitants on the present occasion, conferred the fullest powers of 
taxation, without limit, as well within the city as without. 

* The 54 Geo. IIIL., 1814, legalized all duties of customs which 
had been levied in Calcutta before 1813, without sufficient warrant, 
as it appeared, of law. 

‘The inhabitants of Caleutta deny that Parliament ever could 
have meant to confer these enormous taxing powers of taxing them 
on the lessees of India: for, they contend, such a construction is, 
Ist, inconsistent with the general rights and privileges of this old 
English settlement; 2d, inconsistent with the particular rights 
granted by successive Acts, and specially the 13 Geo, III. ; 3d, 
inconsistent with provisions in the 53 Geo. IIT. itself. 

‘ Ist. The inhabitants, as having been always subject, exclusively, 
to English laws, claim all practicable correlative rights of English- 
men, and acknowledge English legal and constitutional Liabilities 
only. There is this fundamental and original distinction between 
them and their provincial fellow-subjects, that these last having 
been a conquered people, possess no English rights but such as the 
Legislature may have spec ially conferre d on the m, While the former, 
as settlers under the Englis sh flag, carry with them every right of 
their original country, not physically impracticable, and not distinctly 
taken from them by Parliament. All such rights they hold by consti- 
tutional and common law, and by the gift of Charles II., confirmed 
by 13 Geo. I. and 25 Geo. IL, before the provinces were wrested 
from the Natives, and these rights have been recognized and re- 
newed by repeated enactments, since that conquest. 

* 2d. In particular, the 13 Geo. III., 1773, left the Company no 
power to make laws in Calcutta, but by consent of the Supreme 
Court. But as that Court was restrained from sanctioning any laws 
save for good order and civil government, (‘ not being repugnant to 
the laws of the realm” of England,) it is plain that no general power 
to tax was meant to be left with the Government or the Court, or 
any other authority than the natural and constitutional one of Par- 
liament itself. 

‘This immunity against local legislation, granted to Calcutta at 
the great era of the Parliamentary Constitution of 1773, the peti- 
tioners contend, is of a protecting and general nature, in n fell force 
at this day, unless where unequivocally taken away by later acts of 


the same paramount authority. 
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‘3d. This construction is borne out even by the statute 53 Geo. 
Ill., 1813. For if, as the local Government aver, this act conferred 
an ulimited power of universal taxation, what need was there, in 
the same Act, to give the particular power of levying 1n Cavcurra 
duties of customs ? 

© The extended powers of taxation meant to be granted by the 53 
Geo. III., referred only to customs and taxes, “ ejusdem generis,” 
which had theretofore been lawfully leviable in the provinces, but 
not in the city. If it had been meant chat any tax of any sort, 
leviable in the provinces, might be thence leviable in Calcutta, it 
would follow, that because Government absorbs (lawfully) nine- 
tenths of the land-rental in the provinces, it might, in like manner, 
be suffered to absorb a similar proportion of the rental of city gardens 
and orchards, timber yards, forage and fuel depdts, &c., where the 
profit is drawn from the land! Or, why not nine-tenths of house- 
rents? Yet, who will contend for such constructions ? 

‘ The penalties authorised by the 53 Geo. III. are leviable in the 
Supreme Court on/y, by information or action, and that Court could 
only levy such as, under the provisions of the 13 Geo, IIL, it had 
sanctioned, because “ not repugnant to law.’’ But those provisions 
unequivocally confine the powers of the Court to registration of 
“ ordinances for good order and civil government.” A taxing law is 
not of this description, and all such matters must be construed 


strictly for the subject, leaving inconsistencies to be remedied by 
the Legislature ; yet such inconsistencies are fair grounds for in- 
ference, that Parliament did not contemplate the larger powers con- 
tended for. 


‘ The inhabitants, moreover, have doubts as to the legal right of 
the Company to establish any taxes they please, even for the pro- 
vinces, since the formal recognition of India, as a royal dependency, 
by 53 Geo. III. Can the lessees raise from the King’s subjects, of 
any class, new revenues, not recognised by that Act as then in ex- 
istence, and granted to the Company and appropriated by the statute ? 
If this legal doubt be good, the Provincial Stamp Act of 1824 
(which has already been practically abandoned) is contrary to law, 
and the Caleutta Stamp Act falls to the ground, because professedly 
founded on the 98th section, in virtue of the alleged right to levy in 
Calcutta any tax LeGaxvy leviable in the provinces, 

* The second position of the Government is, that there ought to 
be no distinction between the ancient settlement of the conquerors 
and the new provinces inhabited by the conquered ; that all should 
be taxed alike ; whereas Calcutta contributes “ little or nothing.” 


‘ But the petitioners contend, that there is a fundamental and es- 
sential difference between the rights and privileges of the two classes, 
as before explained. 


‘ That fundamental distinctions in the positions of those classes 
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may justly and reasonably be preserved, so long as, on the one hand, 
the conquered provinces are excluded by Parliament from being 
ruled by English laws, and, on the other, the British settlers (the 
most important, rich, influential, and useful class) are not allowed 
to benefit by resorting, unrestrainedly, with their skill, capital, and 
industry to the provinces, but confined by the Company to Calcutta. 
Accordingly, the law establishes customs and house-taxes, as the 
direct items of quota to the public purse, payable by Caleutta, while 
the provinces contribute in other ways their quota in the shape of 
land-rent, salt and opium monopolies, excises, transits, and the like. 

‘ It is to be borne in mind, that English laws, liabilities, and pri- 
vileges, were originally established in Calcutta for the protection 
and behoof of the English settlers only. Their illegitimate descend- 
ants, and the Natives and others within the pale, enjoy the same 
immunities in all respects by statute, but only in virtue of having 
domiciled themselves in that protected circle. 

‘It is not just, although the Company contend for it, that the 
inhabitants’ old privileges should be taken away without compensa- 
tion of any kind. It is not just, at the end of more than a century, 
to lower them to the level of the unprotected people of the provinces, 
however “ just and proper,’ to raise the latter to the level of the 
former. 


* But it is the reverse of just to deprive the inhabitants of Caleutta 
of their ancient rights, until, at least, a full participation be granted 
to all of them, in the benefits of free resort, and holding: land in the 
provinces. 

‘ Hitherto the avowed policy has been to prevent all colonizing 
and settling in India by Englishmen, who have been taught to con- 
sider England as their home, which they were to enrich by their 
future contributions to her exchequer. They have looked to this 
hope, and to their exemption, while in India, from certain burdens 
endured by the conquered people, as their compensation in return 
for being barred from the natural right to hold land and employ 
themselves and their capitals as they please. The compensation 
cannot fairly be taken away without, at the same time, removing those 
bars, and changing the entire restrictive and anti-colonial system. 

‘ British-born subjects cannot come to India without the Company's 
special leave, and may be sent away from their families and property 
by the Company's servants at pleasure. They have no voice or share 
in public measures ; no liberty to meet, or deliberate, or speak, or 
print. They may not go ten miles from Calcutta without special 
license during pleasure. They may not pass from one district to 
another without the like permission. They have not in all cases 
the security of the Act of Habeas Corpus. They may not hold or 
farm lands. 


‘ These privations are the conditions on which Englishmen are 
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permitted to reside in the Company’s territories. Whatever some may 
think of the justice and expediency of those restraints, the present pur- 
pose is merely to call your attention to the fact that such do exist, and 
to the inference, that, if the immunities hitherto enjoyed in respect to 
particular items of direct taxation are to be taken away, all peculiar 
disabilities should likewise be removed, and free resort and unmo- 
lested settlement granted to Englishmen in a country which they 
are to support by an increased and indefinite share of the general 
burdens, and no longer to look on as a mere temporary residence. 


«The inhabitants of Calcutta have no means of judging of the 
pecuniary necessities of the Company's Governments. There is no 
communication between them. ‘They cannot tell how the revenues 
are expended, or whether alleged wants might not be supplied by 
economy or improvement of existing resources, as well as by addi- 
tional imposts. ‘They cannot admit the administration of justice in the 
provinces (where so much of their capital is at stake) to be as cheap, 
expeditious, and deserving of confidence as it might be, and as the 
Government supposes. 

* The petitioners must deny the assertion, that they contribute 
little or nothing to the public revenue : on the contrary, they main- 
tain that they pay their full share directly and indirectly to the 
general expenses, and that capital to the extent of several millions 
sterling, which they have spread over the country, notwithstanding 
many obstacles, is one main cause of its prosperity ; and, in particular, 
an efficient means of enabling the Company to realize the land-rents. 
As consumers of produce, and sole exporters and importers, the in- 
habitants of the town and port of Calcutta contribute largely to 
the territorial revenues, the salt and opium monopolies, and internal 
duties and taxes of all sorts. 

‘ They advance, in the first instance, the entire sea-customs, above 
200,000/, per annum ; they pay direct house and police-taxes, port, 
and marine charges and establishments, town duties on consumption, 
post-oflice charges, ground-rents, and various other lesser items of 
contribution for public purposes. 

* Under all these heads of direct and indirect contribution, they 
consider themselves to be taxed in a ratio to their numbers and pro- 
perty, exceeding that of the population of the interior, and in a pro- 
portion fully equivalent to the benefits they reap from the protection 
of the Honourable East India Company. They confidently put their 
trust in the Legislature, that it will protect them from further inde- 
finite calls upon their property, at the pleasure of that Company, or 
the Ministers of the Crown, aND wirnouT THE PETITIONERS’ PRE- 
VIOUS KNOWLEDGE, AND THE CONSENT OF THEIR VIRTUAL Re- 
PRESENTATIVES IN PARLIAMENT. 


(Signed) ‘JOHN PALMER, Chairman.’ 
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* Petition to the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament Assembled, 
by the Undersigned Inhabitants of Calcutta, 

‘ Snewetu,—That your petitioners feel deeply aggrieved, by the 
exercise of a power lately assumed by the local Government in India, 
but not sanctioned, as your petitioners humbly submit, by any exist- 
ing statute. That your petitioners have, without success, prayed 
relief from the constituted authorities in this country; and now 
humbly beg permission to lay their grievances before your Honour- 
able House, in the full conviction that they will be maturely con- 
sidered, and such redress afforded, as to the wisdom of the Parliament 
may seem fit. 


‘That before the passing of the 53 Geo. IIT. c. 155, s. 98, 99, 
the Indian Government had no power to impose any tax whatso- 
ever within the limits of Calcutta, except an assessment upon 
houses, limited in amount, and exclusively appropriated to the pur- 
poses of police, 


‘That the regulation of commerce necessarily required that 
certain duties of customs should be imposed within Calcutta; and 
such duties, although unauthorised by any statute then existing, 
were from time to time imposed by Government, and paid by the 
British and Native inhabitants, who felt and admitted the expe- 
diency of such measures, and never in any instance took advantage 
of the inability of Government to enforce them, if resisted. 

‘That to remove the difficulties likely to arise from continuing to 
impose unauthorised duties, the 53 Geo. IIL. (c. 155, s. 98, 99,) 

vas introduced ; by such enactment not being retrospective, it was 
deemed expedient shortly afterwards to pass the 54 Geo, III. 
(c. 105,) declaring valid all duties previously imposed. That 
fourteen years have elapsed since the enactment of 53 Geo. III. 
(c. 155. s. 98, 99,) during which period various duties of customs 
have been levied, as before, within Calcutta : but Government have 
never imposed, or intimated any right to impose under the powers 
conferred by that statute, any tax other than duties of customs. 


‘ That a regulation has lately been promulgated, for the purpose 
of enabling Government to levy within Calcutta a stamp tax, ex- 
orbitant in amount, and most vexatious in its details; in the pre- 
amble to which, it is alleged to have been passed by the Vice-Pre- 
sident in Council, under powers vested in him by the 98. 99 sec., 
53 Geo. III. c. 155, and with the sanction of the Court of Directors, 
and the approbation of the Board of Commissioners for the affairs 
of India. 

‘That your petitioners, confidently believing that the statute 
adverted to did not confer any such power ; and dreading the ope- 
ration of the tax, as fatal to the commercial interests of Calcutta, 
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and injurious to the free trade with the mother country, which it was 
the object of that very statute to create and foster, addressed an 
humble petition to the Right Honourable the Vice-President in 
Council, praying that the regulation might be abolished. That 
Government in reply, refused to grant their prayer, and assigned 
at length the grounds of their refusal, distinctly avowing, that they 
possessed, in concert with the Court of Directors and Board of 
Control, a right of taxation within Calcutta, limited only by their 
wants and their moderation. Your petitioners then prayed, that 
the regulation might not be enforced pending a petition to Parlia- 
ment ; but that request was also peremptorily refused. 

‘ That your petitioners then addressed a requisition, in the usual 
form, to the Sheriff of Calcutta, requesting that he would convene 
a meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta, to take into consideration 
the propriety of presenting a petition to Parliament on the subject 
of the Stamp Regulation, and generally, the powers vested in the 
local Government by the statute therein adverted to: That the 
Sheriff accordingly inserted an advertisement in the public papers, 
convening # meeting as requested, but shortly afterwards recalled 
his advertisement, stating that Government would not allow the 
inhabitants to assemble for such a purpose. 

‘ That your petitioners being thus prohibited from assembling in 
the usual, legal, and constitutional manner, your Honourable 
House would naturally conclude, that the motives of your petitioners 
had been questionable, or their language intemperate : Your peti- 
tioners will not rest satisfied with disclaiming such. imputations ; 
they entreat permission to transmit, herewith, their petition to 
Government, with the reply thereto, and their subsequent request 
and its refusal ; and they submit their conduct with confidence to 
the severest judgment of your Honourable House. 

‘Your petitioners have deemed it necessary to state thus much in 
explanation of this their petition, not having been submitted to a 
mecting convened by the first magistrate. But your Honourable 
House may rest assured, that this petition embodies the feelings and 
sentiments of the inhabitants of Calcutta ; and they venture to state, 
that it will be more numerously and more respectably subscribed 
than any petition which ever left the shores of British India. Your 
petitioners, at the same time, feel fully satisfied, that the dangerous 
power thus assumed and avowed by the local Government, will, of 
itself, attract the attention of Parliament ; independently of the ear- 
nest solicitations of those who have the misfortune to be subjected 
to its influence. 

Your petitioners contend, that the 53 Geo. IIT. (c. 155, s. 98, 
99) was limited to the duties of customs, and other taxes of the 
same description ; that the only mischief which had been experienced, 
was the inability of Government to impose such duties within Cal- 
cutta ; and that the only remedy contemplated, was the removal of 
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that specific disability. Anterior to the 54 Geo. IIT., ec. 105, no 
taxes had ever been imposed within Calcutta, except duties of cus- 
toms ; and yet that statute, in declaring valid existing and past du- 
ties, uses the very same words and terms which occur in the 53 
Geo. LII., (c. 155, s. 98, 99.) 


‘ But your petitioners do not rest on the narrow ground of legal 
construction. They beg the attention of your Honourable House to 
the origin of the enactment in question, and to the financial history 
and constitution of British India ; which tend to show to demon- 
stration, that Parliament never intended to bestow the alarming 
power of general and unlimited taxation. Your petitioners urge, 
that if Parliament had intended to bestow upon the local Govern- 
ment any such power, the preamble would have recited the inade- 
quacy of the existing sources of revenue, and the necessity for new ; 
would have jealously limited the amount of such taxes, and would 
have cautiously specified the application. 

‘The Government, in their reply to your petitioners, rest their 
arguments on the assumption, that the public burthens had always 
been borne by those resident in the interior ; that the inhabitants of 
Calcutta had enjoyed an inequitable exemption from taxation ; and 
that the wish of Government, and the intention of the enactment, 
(43 Geo. IIL, ¢. 155, s. 98, 99.) was to remove such invidious 
distinction, and to compel all to contribute equally to the burthens 
of the state. If such were the intentions of the Government, and 
such the meaning of the statute, it is strange that hitherto it has 
never been acted upon ; it is strange that the then Government, 
which sought and obtained the remedy, should never have applied 
it; and that the meaning of this enactment, where intention is the 
very essence of construction, should not be discovered until four- 
teen years had elapsed, although the supposed evil intended to be 
repressed was in full force all the time. 


‘ Your petitioners contend respectfully, that the inhabitants of 
Calcutta contribute, either directly or indirectly, their full share to 
the revenues of Government ; that the error in fact, and fa¥facy in 
reasoning, which pervades the whole reply of Government, is ob- 
vious, and arises from arguing, as if the political relation of the 
governors and the governed, and the mode of raising revenue, were 
the same here as in England. They do not advert to the peculiar 
circumstances of this country, and of British subjects permitted to 
reside here ; such subjects remain merely by sufferance, and are 
excluded from all voice in the Government, or in the mode of raising 
and appropriating its revenues ; they are not at liberty to reside 
where they please, nor to acquire a permanent settlement any where ; 
thus excluded from all power or influence, subjected by the policy 
of the law to numerous political disabilities, and debarred from the 
free use of their capital and industry. Such of your petitioners as 
are British-born, humbly submit they havea right to urge, that if 
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British principles of taxation are introduced, British principles of 
Government, and British privileges, ought to accompany and recon- 
cile them to the evil 

© The revenues in India are not raised, as in England, from taxes 
voluntarily imposed by the people ; they belong to Government by 
right, and are held and raised independently of the will of the go- 
verned. The East India Company found the Eastern system of 
finance in full force, and they have rigidly adhered to it as most pro- 
ductive, and perhaps best suited to the habits of the Natives, and the 
state of the country. ‘The land is the great source of revenue ; the 
right to the soil remains in the Government, and the whole popula- 
tion may be considered as tenantry, who reserve what is sufficient 
for existence, and render the residue to the ruling power. Where 
such a system exists, your petitioners submit, that it would be ab- 
surd in principle, and intolerable in practice, to superadd general 
taxation, as it prevails in England. Your petitioners verily believe, 
that the Stamp Regulation is only introductory to a system of ge- 
neral and oppressive taxation. ‘The annual revenue expected to be 
realized from stamps is only computed at 6 lacs, (60,0001.,) and 
your petitioners cannot suppose that Government would have deemed 
it politic or wise to spread alarm and discontent by the exercise of 
a power both obnoxious and dubious, unless some greater return 
were contemplated. 

‘ Besides the territorial revenue, which constitutes nearly three- 
fourths of the Indian finance, there are the great monopolies of salt 
and opium, duties of custom, and profits derived from trade. Your 
petitioners aver that these have hitherto been regarded as the only 
sources of Indian revenue. That the various statutes regulating 
and appropriating the finance of the country, advert to none other : 
and that general taxation has never been contemplated as a source 
of revenue, even in the interior where the power of Government is 
without limit or control. Your petitioners need not urge, that to 
each of these sources of revenue they mainly contribute. They are 
told in the reply of Government, that customs, though paid in the 
first instance by the merchant, fall ultimately on the consumer ; 
and they should have thought that the same reasoning would render 
it equally obvious, that rent of land revenue, though paid by the 
cultivator of the soil, must fall on the consumer of the produce, 
Your petitioners will not trouble your Honourable House by details ; 
but such of them as are British-born cannot refrain from stating, 
that for the cultivation of indigo alone, the British merchants of 
Caleutta advance annually nearly two millions sterling. This fact is 
well known to Government, and the results, as affecting both ter- 
ritorial revenue and customs, will appear from inspection of the 
public accounts. It was believed by your petitioners who are British- 
born, that the Government could not have overlooked or undervalued 
such a cause of public prosperity and public revenue ; and they had 
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hoped that the value of British capital and British industry pervad- 
ing the Indian Empire, would have been acknowledged and admitted ; 
and that they would not have been taunted with enjoying security 
and protection from establishments to the support of which they 
contribute nothing. 


* In conclusion, your petitioners submit, that the power against 
which they respectfully but earnestly protest, is illegal, impolitic, 
and unjust. That the facts adduced in its support are erroneous, 
and the reasoning fallacious and inapplicable. Such of your peti- 
tioners, in particular, as are British-born, feel that their rights 
have been violated, and their property declared subject to constant 
and undefined invasion, without any intimation of the evil while if 
approaches, and without any means of address when it arrives, 
Thus situated, your petitioners have no tribunal to which they can 
appeal for relief, except the Parliament of Great Britain. Before 
your Honourable House, they humbly lay their wrongs and their 
entreaties ; and although half the world intervenes between them 
and the seat of your councils, they feel confident that the distant 
voice of respectful remonstrance will be heard within your walls, 
and that protection afforded, which is not limited to climate or to 
colour, but equally extended to all living under British rule, whether 
in the East or in the West. Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
that Parliament will be pleased to pass an Act, declaring that the 53 
Geo. III. c. 155. s. 98, 99, is limited to duties of customs, and that 
such statute does not empower the Governor-General in Council, with 
the sanction of the Court of Directors and Board of Control, to impose 
any taxes within Calcutta, other than duties of customs ; or for such 
other relief as to the wisdom of your Honourable House shall seem 
fit, and that your petitioners may be heard by their counsel at the 
bar of your Honourable House in support of their petition; and your 
petitioners shall ever pray. 








General Sommary or tHe Larest INTELLIGENCE CONNECTED 
witn THE EasteERN Wor tp. 


Tur latest Papers that have reached this country from India since 
our last, extend to the 20th of July from Bengal, the 2d of August 
from Madras, and the 12th of August from Bombay. The prin- 
cipal topics adverted to in these, we have made the subject of sepa- 
rate consideration in the original articles of the present Number. 
But as there is generally much in the miscellaneous paragraphs of 
Indian News that is interesting to English readers, we select the 
most striking of those contained in the Papers before us, beginning 
from the earliest date in June, and extending through July and 
August to the date of the latest received. 

One of the earliest of these Papers contains the following account 
of the origin of the war in the Punjab, in a more detailed manner 
than we have hitherto seen it stated, and which we therefore tran- 
scribe at length : 


* By advices from the Punjab, we learn that the war which has 
been so long impending between Raja Runjeet Sinh, and the Afghan 
chiefs, has at last occurred, and actual hostilities have taken place. 
The Native papers have, for some time past, adverted, although 
indistinctly, to the state of affairs in this quarter, and it appears that 
various causes have contributed to occasion disturbances. In the 
first instance, some dissension occurred between Jay Sinh of Atara, 
and Raja Seuchet Sinh, commanding a force upon the Atok, originat- 
ing in private pique, felt by the former against Mian Dhian Sinh, 
the brother of the latter, some years since, on which occasion Jay 
Sinh entered the service of Peshawer, but subsequently returned to his 
allegiance ; the parties came to blows, in which Seuchet was defeated, 
but no consequences seem to have followed the transaction, all other 
consideration giving way to the insurrection of the Afghan tribes, 
headed by a religious fanatic,'and secretly encouraged by the ruler 
of Peshawer. 


* The ostensible chief is Syed Ahmed Ali, a native of Bareilly, 
and well known as a turbulent character. Having left India on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, he has passed his time, on his return, in Sindh, 
and the countries on the Western frontiers, preaching a crusade 
against the infidels of Hindoostan, and latterly, in Afganistan, it 
should appear, with some success, having assembled a force of 
Yusef-zeis and Nur-zeis chiefly, in three divisions, one under his 
personal command, and the other two under that of Maulavi Ismaiel 
and Abul Hye. His movements were watched during the early 
part of February, by Boodh Sinh, with a Sikh force, and several 
petty affairs took place, in the course of which Boodh Sinh advanced 
to Akora, beyond Atok, the Syed being encamped at Noshera, a 
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short distance on his front with between 30,000 and 40,000 men. 
Yar Mohammed Khan at first disavowed all connection with Syed 
Ahmed, but at last threw off the mask and joined him at Noshera. 
The force with Boodh Sinh was at first but 4000 men, but on these 
oceurrences becoming known at Lahore, reinforcements had been 
sent to him, making his army between 15,000 and 20,000 men. ‘The 
enemy threatening to cut off his communications, he fell back upon 
the Indus, near to the village of Seydoo, where he was attacked by 
the whole force of the Mohammedans, amounting, according to some 
accounts, to 90,000 infantry and 10,000 horse, on the 21st of 
February. The greater part of this host being ill armed, and worse 
organized, made no impression on the Sikh troops,- who, after re- 
pelling two desperate but disorderly attacks upon their position, ad- 
vanced to the charge with great determination, and put the enemy 
tothe route. In the flight great numbers were sabred by the Rajah’s 
cavalry, and a body that had taken shelter in the village of Saydoo, 
was #arrounded and entirely destroyed. ‘The Mohammedans lost 
eight pieces of artillery and about 100 swivels, and their camp was 
plundered by the victors. It was not known in what direction the 
chiefs had fled. In consequence of the victory, the regular battalions 
and foot artillery, which had been sent off to join the army, had been 
remanded, but Monsieur Ventura had been ordered to advance to 
Peshawer, and occupy the balahissar, or citadel, whilst Monsieur 
Allard, with the cavalry, was ivstructed to join the Prince Sheher 
Sinh, and remain with his force at Hesht Nagar near Peshawer. It 
was thought propable that the enemy would not be able to make 
head against the Rajah’s troops, the dispersion having been complete. 
The date of these advices is the beginning of March. At this time 
the Rajah’s health continued much the same, and he was uuable, to 
his great regret, to take the field. He was living in tents in the 
gardens to the east and north-east of Lahore, in which he was fre- 
quently shifting his quarters; latterly, they were near the Sumun 
Burj, on the bank of the small branch of the Ravi, which washes 
the north-west extremity of the city. Another French officer, we 
learn, has lately joined the Rajah’s service, and one, on his way to 
Lahore, is still detained at Peshawer.' 


The following account of the insurrection in Tartary, from the 
same Paper, will be deemed interesting : 

‘ We lately adverted to the insurrection in Chinese Tartary, upon 
the authority of the ‘ Malacca Observer.’ Ili or Gulja, the head- 
quarters of the Chinese military government of that country, is but 
little known, and the following account of it, from the ‘ Magasin 
Asiatique,’ may not. be uninteresting at this moment. The only 
notice of it, we remember to have seen elsewhere, is given by Mr. 
Moorcroft’s ‘ Moonshee, and precursor, Izzet Ullah, a translation 
of whose interesting travels is to be found in the Calcutta ‘ Quarterly 
Magazine.’ As, however, Izzet Ullah did not visit Ili, his notice 
is less satisfactory than that which Klaproth has published. 
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‘ The following account of the place is given by Poutimstew, whe 
was there in 1811 : 

* Gulja, or Gulja Kure, called also Jang-Khiun Khoto, or city of 
the military government, is built upon the right bank ,of the Ti, 
which is here very lofty. The river rises at the distance of two hun- 
dred versts in the Tekes and Talki mountains, and empties itself into 
the Balkhchi lake. Gulja is surrounded by a wall of square stones, 
three toises high, without a ditch or outworks, with the exception of 
a brick wall, extending along the banks of Ili for about one hundred 
toises, and much delapidated. This city, although the seat of the 
Government, is not at all superior to those of Yarkend, Khotan, and 
Koucha, inhabited by Mohammedans or Kashmir of the Kera Katay 
or Bayarder of the Manchoos, It contains about ten thousand 
houses, few of which are of any size, and the streets are narrow and 
dirty. There are several splendid temples, in which shows and en- 
tertainments are exhibited daily. The Mohammedans have several 
mosques. The principal part of the population is formed of the 
people called by the Chinese Kara Kitai Nogonlouk, and Topgan. 
The last consider themselves to be the descendants of the soldiers of 
Timur Askak, or Tamerlane. They are bigoted Islamites, but speak 
Chinese, and have adopted all the vices as well as the dress and 
habits of that nation. 

‘When the Chinese became masters of the six Mohammedan 
cities, Yarkend, Kashghar, Khoten, Kouna-urphen, Turfan, and 
Oochi, about sixty years ago, they sent one thousand men from each 
city, and six thousand more from different Tartar tribes, to the terri- 
tory of Gulja, in order to cultivate the ground to raise grain for the 
troops stationed there. A small portion of these were fixed in the 
town, the rest were scattered over the adjacent country. 

‘ Although the resident population of Gulja is still inconsiderable, 
it is a place of great resort, being the mart at which merchants from 
the heart of China meet those from western Asia, or from Bukharia 
Kokend, Mirgilan, ‘Taskend, and even from Kashmir and Hindoos- 
tan. The latter bring inferior muslin, silk-cottons, shawls, and white 
cotton cloth, called beize. ‘The traders take up their quarters with- 
out the town, the streets of which are always crowded with traders 
and artisans, and well supplied with taverns and tea-drinking houses. 
Travellers and unmarried men invariably dine and sup at the taverns, 
and even families send to them for their meals. In the tea-rooms 
there is constant smoking, occasioning a heat and stench quite into- 
lerable to those unaccustomed to them. Gambling-houses are also 
common, and much frequented, especially by the Topgan and Kara 
Katai. 

* The inhabitants of Gulja, and the neighbouring towns, are indus- 
trious, and addicted to commercial pursuits. The Chinese exercise 
different handicrafts, and are blacksmiths, cutlers, carpenters, and 
jewellers. The Topgan keep inns, cultivate gardens, and are retail shop- 
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keepers. The Mohammedans are equally cultivators, traders, and me- 
chanies. The Monguls rear cattle, and cultivate the soil. A consider- 
able traffic takes place here in oxen and horses, which are sold to the 
Kirghiz, who supply the troops with them, or sell them to the peo- 
ple of Urumsi. The rest of the horses are sent to the Government 
studs, which are always kept up to the full complement, although 
individuals are permitted to procure from them horses to replace 
such as they may lose. The Government purchase cattle with the 
white cotton cloths which they buy with silver from the Moham- 
medans. Russian goods are chiefly broad-cloth and leather, but 
they are admitted only as coming from the Sultans of the Kirghiz ; 
part is applied to the wants of the army, and the rest sold to agents 
from Pekin. 

* The impediments thrown in the way of the trade with Russia, 
depriwe the Chinese of many advantages. An unrestricted com- 
merce with that country would attract merchants from all quarters 
to Gulja, and an extensive interchange of commodities be readily 
effected, to the profit of all parties. 

* Goods brought to Gulja are not subject to any fixed impost. 
On the great road from Western Asia, which passes by Yarkend, 
Khoten, Kashghar, and Aksu, a duty is levied in those cities of one 
in thirty on every kind of merchandise. Horses and camels are free. 








‘ The people of Gulja pay a monthly tax in silver, according to 
their occupations. The Mohammedan colonists cultivate the public 
lands, and are, therefore, not taxed in any way ; each is bound to 
send to the imperial granaries eight sacks, each about six pounds 
and a half of rice, pease, barley, flour, and millet. This contri- 
bution is exacted from every individual between the ages of twenty 
and fifty, and the sons succeed to the labours of their fathers. What- 
ever grain is required for the troops is distributed from this source, 
and the rest is preserved in the imperial granaries. In 1809, three 
years’ store having been spoiled through neglect, the Jang-giun was 
obliged to make good the loss to the Government. 

‘ The Jang-giun is the military governor of the province, and 

-commandant of the troops ; he has a council of five officers, and is 
assisted by the three chiefs of the Kara Katai, Mohammedans and 
Toup-gan. His body-guard consists of 120 Manchoos, who are the 
only people that regularly discharge military service. The rest of 
the force, consisting of the different Nomadic tribes, is only em- 
ployed occasionally, and, at other times, the individuals composing 
it follow their avocations. This force is wholly cavalry, and consists 
of 28,000 men, in five divisions, one of 4000, and four of 6000 
each, which perform the military duty of the frontier alternately. 
The men are armed with sabres, lances, and bows and arrows. In 
time of peace, each provides his own horse and arms ; in time of war, 
they are supplied by the Government. No artillery is attached to 
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this force, and the guns in the city appear to be kept only for cere- 
monial salutes ; they are small, of iron, and are not mounted. 


‘ Fifty versts from Gulja Kure is Gulja, a large town, governed 
by a Jang-giun, and inhabited by Mohammedans. Gulja Kure, or 
lli, is situated in north latitude 42° 26’, and east longitude 82° 48’. 


The following observations on the expense of the smaller Govern- 
ments of India, are given in the shape of a letter to the Editor of 
« The Bengal Hurkarw : 


‘ A report is prevalent that we are to have one, if not two, new 
Governments in Upper and Central India. After the failure which 
has already attended the establishment of petty Governments in 
other parts of India, it is quite surprising that the home authorities 
should still persevere in these idle and expensive projects. One 
would really have thought that making Bencoolen and Penang 
presidencies, and the former a lieutenant-government, more than 
sufficient to bring discredit and ridicule upon such schemes. Neither 
is the anomalous government recently created in the Straits of 
Malacca likely, from all accounts, to retrieve the reputation of petty 
governments. The cause of all this is very obvious, and I shall 
proceed to explain it in a few words. A small government is only 
good and respectable, when the state is free, and the administration 
popular. We have examples of such governments, where the 
people control the expenditure of their own money, and make their 
own laws : in ancient Greece, in Italy in the middle ages, and, in 
the present day, in the confederation of the Anglo-American States. 
If a government be neither free nor popular, the larger it is the 
better it is likely to be administered. China, for example, is better 
governed than a Malay principality ; and the Mogul Government 
was far better than that of any Hindoo Rajah. Of all our Indian 
Presidencies, that of Bengal, although not absolutely perfection, is 
incomparably the most liberal and enlightened. In the spirit in 
which it is administered, it is at least half a century a-head of those 
of Madras or Bombay. For proof of this, look to the state of the 
public press, and of municipal law, at the three Presidencies. At 
Calcutta there is something like British feeling and British spirit. 
The genius which prevails at the other two is purely Asiatic. A 
considerable government acquires a certain elevation of sentiment 
and conduct from the very importance of the subjects brought before 
it, and it has too much to do to meddle in trifles ; a petty govern- 
ment, from sheer idleness, busies itself in a thousand trifles which 
are not within the province of governments at all. In short, its 
great vice is over-government ; a great government has an extensive 
patronage, and is generally disposed to rest satisfied with what it 
possesses. A petty government, on the contrary, is always aimbi- 
tious, and seeks every possible means of extending its influence and 
grasping at authority, When it cannot do so abroad, it is sure, as 
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already mentioned, to meddle in the affairs of private individuals at 
home. It is naturally jealous of its subjects, and, in return, runs a 
considerable risk of incurring the “ hatred and contempt” which it 
pretends to deprecate. Another decided advantage of a large go- 
vernment, and which a small one necessarily cannot possess, is this, 
that it has always a considerable public which silently if not openly 
guides or controls its acts, and to which, whether it choose to ac- 
knowledge it or not, it is always more or less responsible. 


‘ Subordinate places, without free institutions, are always better 
administered by the local officers of a superior government than by 
independent governments of their own. Such local officers are not 
above public opinion in the societies in which they reside. Of 
themselves they can do little or no harm, for every thing must be 
referred to a superior authority. That authority, at least, will not 
be disposed to interfere too much, for it will not only be too much 
oceupied with its own immediate concerns, but will not always be a 
very competent judge of subjects referred to it. The dependency 
will thus thrive as if it were from neglect, or, at least, from being 
spared the mortifications and impertinencies of over-government. 
Penang and Singapore, while they were petty residencies, as they 
ought always to have continued to be, were cheaply and tolerably 
managed. Their expenses could not have exceeded four lacs of 
rupees a-year between them. They are now, from all accounts, six 
times as much, and, to say the least of it, certainly without being six 
times as well goverved. Mal-administration and extravagance are 
the inevitable consequences of petty and irresponsible governments. 
That most exquisite of all jobs, Bencoolen, cost latterly, I am told, 
about 130,000/, a-year; this payment may be said to have been 
laid out for no other purpose than to maintain a charnel-house. If 
the experiment had answered as a beacon, to warn us against the 
danger of similar experiments, the money might still be considered 
as well spent, but it is clear it has not. 


‘I will venture to predict, that if the reported governments be 
established in Central India, the Civil establishments will be trebled, 
and the administration of the countries subject to them not one whit 
improved. ‘There is no community in that remote part of India 
that can influence the conduct of those in authority ; the local chiefs 
will have none around them but flatterers and expectants. For 
every material act of the local Government, the Governor-General 
will still be responsible to the Indian Government at home, as well 
as to the Parliament. ‘The Supreme Government will not only 
have to undergo the drudgery which it at present undergoes on 
account of the administration of the countries in question, but also 
the labour which will arise from the passion of the local Government 
for making work for itself and others. If the duties are at present 
too onerous for the public functionaries at the seat of the Supreme 
Government, the easy and obvious remedy, as far as the present 
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constitution of the Government will admit of a remedy, is to in- 
crease their number, and to establish a more skilful subdivision of 
employment. 

©The author of the proposal of creating new Governments in 
Central India, is well known to be Sir John Malcolm. The pro- 
posal is, indeed, contained in his printed work, Sir John, although 
a clever man in some lines, is, in his views of society and govern- 
ment, a mere empiric. Any one who will take the trouble of 
perusing his evidence before Parliament on the question of Free 
Trade, and compares the denunciations, the miscalculations, and the 
real ignorance of the mechanism of human society therein contained, 
with the results of that measure, the most signally beneficial which 
has ever been adopted in the Government of India, will be convinced 
of this truth. 

To this letter, the Editor of ‘The Bengal Hurkaru’ appends the 
following observations : 


* Our correspondent J., whose letter will be found in a preceding 
column, has given some forcible reasons against the establishment 
of petty independent governments. The absurdity of furnishing 
territories, which might be well managed by a justice of peace and 
half a dozen constables, with councils and secretaries, surveyors- 
general and collectors, and all the apparatus required for the go- 
vernment of an important state, scarcely requires to be pointed out ; 
but the question naturally occurs, who could have devised such a 
plan? The answer is, that the object of Government is twofold,— 
the good of the governed, and the good of the governors. In all 
independent states, the former is at least supposed ; in all depen- 
dencies, the latter will be found to be the guiding principle. Next 
to personal emolument, patronage is the great object of men in 
power, and that can only be given by the creation of offices. These 
offices. are valuable in the direct ratio of salary and the inverse ratio 
of work ; to be employed in the government of a large and import- 
ant country, must require much labour and some talent ; but an 
insular member of council, whose most important deliberations are 
on the proper length to which firewood may be cut, or the form of 
a notice to kill a pig, may pass his days in measureless content, free 
from all fear of responsibility, till the accumulations of his salary 
enable him to retire with sufficient dignity from the exercise of his 
very important functions. The habit of attending to such minutiae, 
leads to the meddling system which our correspondent notices. At 
some of the late meetings to petition against the corn-laws, it was 
proposed that the amount which the landholders derive from them 
should be paid by a direct tax, as a much cheaper mode of support- 
ing the aristocracy than the monopoly which they now enjoy. In 
the same manner, if it is really necessary that a certain number of 
young gentlemen should be annually provided for, would it not be 
much better to pay them a handsome salary for staying at home, 
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where they could do no mischief, than to send them abroad, at the 
risk of their own health, and to the certain injury of a part of his 
Majesty's subjects? A plan of this kind has been partially acted 
upon by the Turks; some of the Greek islands used to pay a hand- 
some sum to be let alone ; and we have little doubt that some under 
the British flag would be very willing to bargain for a similar 
exemption from the visits of their Pasha,’ 


The following paragraphs of general news appear in the same 
Paper : 

‘The Right Honourable the Governor-General, we understand, 
intends leaving the Hills about the middle of next month, on his 
return to the Presidency. 

‘ Preparatory to his Lordship’s expected arrival on the banks 
the Ganges, the Sonamooky, and other large pinnaces of the Gover. 
nor-General’s fleet, left Allahabad on the 8th instant, and got safe 
round the fort. At this low period of the river, this was by no 
means an easy adventure, or one free from danger, for the currents 
at the spot are extremely strong and rapid, and the channels shift 
almost daily.’ 

‘ By letters from Simla of the 5th instant, we understand that 
the Right Honourable the Governor-General and his party continued 
to enjoy their residence amongst the mountains. The weather was 
so cool, as to render fires necessary morning and evening. It was 
with much regret that the approaching period of departure was 
contemplated by all. The mission from Runjeet Singh arrived on 
the 4th, escorted by a party of regular infantry and lancers, who are 
said to have made a respectable figure. ‘The presents were very 
costly, and amongst them is an entire tent, made of the most valua- 
ble shawls ; this is intended for the King of England. Captain 
Wade, with one of the aides-de-camp, is to be sent with a letter and 
presents to the court of the Maha Rajah in return.’ 

‘The Honourable Sir Edward Ryan, Knight, yesterday took the 
usual oaths and his seat on the bench as Junior Puisne Justice of 
his Majesty's Supreme Court of Calcutta, under a salute from the 


ramparts of Fort William.’ 


In a former article, on the advantage of colonizing India by 
British settlers, we gave an account of several elevated stations in 
that country, in which the climate was quite adapted to European 
constitutions. ‘The following account of another station of that de- 
scription in Sylhet, is from the ‘ Government Gazette’ of May 22 : 

‘ We lately had occasion to notice the purpose of establishing a 
convalescent station upon the high ground to the north of Sylhet. 
We have since been favoured with the following particulars of the 


intended site : 
‘It has been proposed, we understand, to erect two bungalos ; 
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one on the mountains, near Asam, on the lands of. Raja Tirath Sinh, 
the ether on the Sylhet side, on the estate of Raja Dewan Sinh. It 
is to the latter, chiefly, that our notices apply. 

* This station is at a place called Chira Punji, nearly twenty miles 
from Pandua. ‘The first two miles from the latter place pass over 
the plain, through a jungle of low bushes, grass, and a few trees, 
much of which has been cleared very lately by the inhabitants of a 
Cosya village, recently settled in this direction. A gradual ascent 
then leads to the crest of a low range of hills, about three hundred 
feet above the plain ; along which a path proceeds, for about four 
miles, to the westward. ‘The track then having united with that from 
Parapunji, turns northward, and passes over a second range of hills, 
rather more steep and abrupt than the first, but perfectly practicable. 

*On the summit of this range, 1300 feet above the plains, is 
Bairang Punji, a Cosya village, occupying a commanding position, 
but destitute of any other natural advantages, being surrounded by 
jungle, and ill supplied with water. 

* On the sides of the hills are extensive plantations of betle-nut 
trees, oranges, and jacks. ‘The lime-stone quarries are seen in the 
valleys on either side of the road. On the north of Bairang is a 
valley, through which runs a water-course, and along it are situated 
the villages of Neyumdah, Sorkoolong, and Motang. ‘The road 
passes through the latter to the foot of the third ascent, termed Ma- 
hadeo ki Chartee, a winding and rather difficult pathway, cut in the 
side of the mountain, and rising to the height of a thousand feet, or 
two thousand and three hundred above Pandua. From the summit 
of this elevation commences a table-land, sloping upwards very 
gently to the north, and offering no difficulties that may not be very 
easily removed, 

‘ The pass of Mahadco is paved for the accommodation of foot- 
passengers, and could scarcely be rendered available to cattle, with- 
out becoming less practicable to men. A cattle-road, however, may 
be constructed a short way to the east. From the Mahadeo-pass to 
the swmmit of the fourth ridge, three thousand and five hundred 
feet above Pandua, the distance is about twe miles; thence to 
Moosmye, is a mile and a half ; and from that to Chira Punji, about 
three miles, making a total distance of ten miles from Bairang. The 
altitude of Chira Punji, by barometrical measurement, is four thou- 
sand and two hundred feet above the plains ; and, by trigonome- 
trical survey, the height of the ridge, to the northward, is about four 
thousand and six hundred feet ; that of the mountains to the north- 
cast appears to be still more considerable. 


‘ The country about Chira is open and undulating, rising into 
gentle hillocks, and intersected by ravines, in the bottom of which 
run shallow streams of clear water, forming occasional falls over 
projecting points of rock. There are few trees, but some of the 
elevations produce a few slender bushes. Many of the European 
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fruits are found wild, as the raspberry, the strawberry, the apple, 
and the plum. The fir-tree is a native of these parts. 


* A fine nutritious short grass grows in abundance on the table- 
land, and yields excellent pasture ; the cattle, consequently, are of a 
superior quality to those of the plains. The climate .is temperate 
and agreeable ; at a season, when the thermometer at Pandua was 
77° in the morning and 94° in the afternoon, it stood at Chira at 
at GO° morning and evening, and never exceeded 77° throughout 
the day. The natives are remarkably healthy. 

* One great advantage of the position is, the facility with which it 
may bg reached, and with which all the conveniences and luxuries 
of life may be transported thither. Boats of the largest size may 
proceed from Sylhet to within three hours’ distance of Pandua, at 
all seasons, up the Soorma river, and from Pandua, afew hours will 
convey them to Chira Punji. 

‘ The estate of Chira Punji is the property of Dewan Sinh, who 
has uniformly given great satisfaction to the British authorities. 
It does not extend much beyond the village of Chira, and includes 
the four villages mentioned above, as well as Soorang, to the east of 
Bairang and Moosmye, the residence of Mookum Rajah, a kinsman 
of Dewan Sinh, who holds a joint interest in some of the villages. 


‘ Our information of the site of the bungalo on the Asam side, 
is less precise than the preceding, and we have been able to collect 
only the following particulars : It is within the territory of Tirath 
Sinh, usually known as the Dulla Raja, which extends from the 
low land of Asam, some distance beyond Lungburee, and the chief 
town of which is Nungklow. The elevation of this latter is about 
four thousand feet above the plains, the country is open, and the 
climate temperate and salubrious. The Rajah, some time since, 
agreed to co-operate in the construction of a road, practicable for 
elephants and cattle, and the chiefs of the adjoining districts, as far 
as to Chira Punji, had also expressed their concurrence. By the 
construction of a road, therefore, on the Sylhet side, to that station, 
the communication between Asam and Sylhet will be maintained 
with every attainable facility.’ 

The settlement of our newly acquired territory in Arracan had 
become a subject of discussion in the Bengal Papers. The follow- 
ing is from the same Number of the ‘ Government Gazette, and 
may be regarded, therefore, as coming from authority : 

‘ We understand that the arrangements for the administration of 
this province, and .*e regulation of the police, have lately been esta- 
blished upon a systematic organization. The duty of the police in 
the interior, is little more than that of surveillance, as the zemin- 
dars are held responsible for the maintenance of good order inxheir 
respective divisions, and crimes of serious dye are of very rare oc- 
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currence. ‘The chief scope for the activity of the police, and where 
it is necessary they should be armed, is the boundary along the hills, 
from whence the Khyengs have been accustomed to descend, and 
plunder the low country. In proportion, however, to the success 
with which these marauding incursions are resisted, they will gra- 
dually be discontinued, and the necessity to guard against them will 
cease. The revenue arrangements, for a term of three years, have 
been most readily entered into by the zemindars, With the grow- 
ing population of the country, and the augmented market for natu- 
ral produce, there will, probably, be no difficulty in realising the 
amount, at least to more than a sufficient extent to cover the cost 
of management. ‘The amount of the revenue is estimated at above 
twenty lacs, and the charges at not much more than half that sum. 
No taxes have been imposed on exports and imports. Two an- 
nual fairs have been established, one at 'Tulak, to commence on the 
full moon of December, and one at Aeng, on the 5th day preceding 
the full moon of March, each to last five days. The fulfilment of 
their engagements has been declared to be the only condition of per- 
petual possession by the zemindars, including a right of alienation 
Such a right was never admitted by the 


by sale, bequest, or gift. 
Burman Governors, although the tenant was usually left in posses- 
sion, upon his paying a fine or douceur to each new governor of the 


province, who was changed every three years, and had full powers 


to alienate as he pleased : the Government, throughout the Burman 
state, being the only proprietor of the land, and the cultivators, con- 
sequently, living in a state of insecurity, fatal to the existence of 
agricultural prosperity and population. 

* The head men of the villages, the Gongs, (the Gaums of Asam) 
or Paradars, have been retained in the new system, on a footing simi- 
lar to the Tashkheesee Talookdars of Bengal. ‘They are chosen by 
the villagers, and collect, in kind, or money, as may be agreed upon, 
and are not removable by either the zemindar or ryots, except 
with the concurrence of the supreme authorities, and only on proofs 
of incompetency or gross misconduct.’ 

‘An attempt has been made to introduce the mode of catching 
elephants in a keddah, as practised in the more northern portions 
of the provinces, which promises to be successful. In the first trial, 
fifteen elephants, available for the public service, were secured. 

‘It is satisfactory to learn, that the state of the European officers, 
Native troops and flotilla, continues healthy. No tendency to the 
epidemic fever has been manifested, and, as the principal stations 
have been much improved by clearing away the jungle, and drain- 
ing, there is every reason to hope that the military posts will con- 
tinue to improve in salubrity. 

‘ The transactions that were the cause of the late alarm at Akyab, 
seem to have originated in the arrival of a person from Ava, pre- 
tending to be a member of the old royal family of Arracan. He was 
reported to have been accompanied by several armed boats, and the 
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rumour was so prevalent, that many persons left the place for a 
time. On sending out a party to ascertain the fact, no traces of 
either boats or followers were found. Some reports were also cur- 
rent, that the individual above alluded to, had been tampering with 
the Mugh Levy, to put him in possession of the town, but further 
inquiry failed to establish the fact in a satisfactory manner. In 
order, however, to prevent any further misconstruction of the ob- 
jects of a probably harmless individual, the senior commissioner 
judged it expedient to direct his departure, and he was sent in the 
Sophia to Chittagong. This measure seems to have had the effect 
of allaying every apprehension. The experience of the past, and 
the frequency of aggression and domestic tumult, have inspired the 
Mughs of Arracan with a degree of credulous timidity, which it will 
take some time, and the continuance of regular government, to 
dissipate.’ 

On this, ‘The Bengal Hurkaru,’ of the 24th, offers the following 
remarks : 

«« The Government Gazette,” of Thursday, renders an account 
of the settlement recently made for Arracan. According to this 
account the revenue amounts to above twenty lacs of rupees a-year, 
without any imposts on the export or import produce. It consists, 
therefore, we may conclude, of a land revenue, and of the produce 
of the salt monopoly. The settlement is said to have been made 
with the zemindars, upon whom our Government is described as 
having bestowed a perpetual right of possession in the land, in- 
cluding a right of alienation, sale, bequest, or gift. In short, the 
Government has raised this class of persons into a landed aristocracy, 
or has done what Lord Cornwallis did in Bengal between thirty and 
forty years ago, with this only exception, that the assessment is not 
perpetual but fluctuating. Under the Burman Government, the 
state was held to be the only proprietor of the land, and the culti- 
vators are said to have lived “ ina state of insecurity fatal to the 
existence of agricultural prosperity and population.” 

‘ With great deference to the respectable and, indeed, talented 
individuals who have made the settlement for Arracan, we are firmly 
of opinion that their whole arrangement is founded upon erroneous 
principles. In the name of patience and good sense, what have such 
hard words as zemindar, tashkheesee, and talookdar, to do with a 
British fiscal arrangement in a new country? What is the Persian 
language to the Mughs ? Or why inflict upon them the institutions 
of the Mohammedan conquerors of the Hindoos, which are just as 
strange to them, and as inapplicable to their situation, as those of 
the ancient Etruscans, or more ancient Egyptians. 


‘ By the new arrangement, it appears that the police, and other 
local officers of the old Government, have, by the fiat of the Com- 
missioners, been declared proprietors of the land to the exclusion of 
the cultivators, the virtual proprietors, even by the showing of the 
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* Government Gazette ' itself. We fear, upon examination, it will, 
in fact be found, that they have done the very thing which has of 
late years been so much deprecated by the home authorities, not to 
say by philosophical and speculative ‘writers. In the language of 
Mr. Mill, when the sovereign power generously sacrificed its own 
proprietary rights, it should have bestowed those rights upon those 
* upon whom the motives to improvement which property gives 
would have operated with a force incomparably greater than that 
with which they could operate upon any other class of men ; they 
ought to have been bestowed upon those from whom alone in every 
country the principal improvements in agriculture must be derived, 
the immediate cultivators of the soil.”’—* Instead of doing this, the 
ryots,” in the language of the same writer, “ have been handed 
over to the zemindars in gross.” This is the very catastrophe 
which the historian of British India emphatically denounces as a 
great opportunity lost ; if the great opportunity has occurred once 
more, we ask why this great opportunity has been again lost ? 

‘From the unimproved state of Arracan, it is certain that the 
land-tax imposed is not a tax upon rent but upon produce, and 
that it must consequently enhance the cost of every necessary of 
life, and therefore arrest the progress of improvement and the in- 
crease of population. ‘This will be easily seen by comparing the 
area with the estimated population. The former appears to be 
about 15,000 miles, and the latter about one hundred thousand in- 
habitants. ‘This gives something less than seven inhabitants to a 
square mile, instead of 200, 300, and even as far as 600 in some 
parts of Bengal. In short, not above a sixth or seventh part of the 
cultivable area of the country is yet inhabited or cultivated. Legi- 
timate rent cannot therefore have commenced in such a country. 
Its condition can bear no analogy to that of the densely-peopled 
provinces of Hindoostan, and its system of taxation should there- 
fore be founded upon totally different principles.’ 

‘ The amount of revenue is described to be double the charges of 
Government. If this be the case, it is quite clear that taxation is 
carried to twice the length it ought to be. It is probable, however, 
that this will be found in the sequel as unintentional exaggeration. 
If it were all land-revenue, or the Arracanese paid in any shape the 
whole sum, the tax would amount, upon man, woman, and child, to 
twenty rupees a-head. The semi-savages never could pay so much. 
It is not improbable that the salt monopoly is really looked to as the 
principal source of this revenue, and that the wealthier inhabitants 
of Bengal are speculated upon as the principal contributors to the 
alleged revenue of Arracan. Such a speculation, however, must pro- 
ceed in fallacious reasoning. If the quantity of salt brought to Ben- 
gal be increased, the monopoly profit upon the old supply will ne- 
cessarily diminish. If, indeed, salt can be bought cheaper, and of a 
better quality, from Arracan than any where else, both the Govern- 
ment and the people will be gainers. It is pretty certain, however | 
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that this cannot be the case. The muddy shores and humid climate 
of Arracan, it will hardly be insisted, will ever produce salt in price 
and quality capable of competing with that of the coasts of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar, countries peculiarly fitted for the manufacture 
of the salt. From the latter countries, nay, even from the Persian 
Gulph, or from Liverpool, the Government may have as much salt 
as they think proper by the most trifling relaxation of the monopoly. 
According to this view, the expectation of deriving revenue from a 
salt monopoly in Arracan, is quite chimerical.’ 

The progress of the Governor-General in his tour is detailed in 
the following narrative : 

‘ We noticed some time since the arrival of the Right Honourable 
the Governor-General at Subathoo. We have since been favoured 
with the following particulars of his journey thither. 

“The Governor-General quitted Meerut on the 12th of March, 
and proceeding by the route of Moruffeznugger, reached Seharun- 
pore on the 17th, where his Lordship halted a day to receive the 
visits of a few Native chiefs and principal zemindars, and to in- 
spect the Honourable Company's botanical garden at that station. 


‘The camp crossed the Jumna at Booria Ghat on the 20th of 
March, and marched from thence through the protected Sikh country, 
by a very interesting route, skirting the base of the lower range of 


hills, to the Pinjore valley ; where his Lordship halted from the 
27th to the 30th of March, to make the necessary preparations for 
ascending the mountains. 

‘ Durbars were held at Booria, Naraingurh, Munny-Majra, and 
Pinjore, for the reception of the numerous Sikh Sirdars, and other 
petty chieftains of the Hindoo or Musulman persuasion, amongst 
whom the protected territory, between the Jumna and Sutledge, is 
pareelled out. The four principal Sikh Rajahs of Putiala, Nabeh, 
Jund, and Kythul, with the hill Rajahs of Hindoor and Belaspore, 
were introducted at the two latter places. 

‘ The Pinjore Doon belongs to the Rajah of Putiala, who has 
there a beautiful garden, founded originally by a nobleman of the 
Emperor Akbar’s court. The grounds are laid out in a succession 
of terraces, and command an abundant supply of water from the 
neighbouring hills, which is carried in a variety of canals and small 
cascades throughout the whole extent of the garden, putting in play, 
at the same time, an immense number of jets d'eau. 

‘It having been arranged that the Governor-General should return 
the visit of Maharaja Kurm Sinh of Patiala at this place, the 
Rajah came to his Lordship’s camp, to conduct him to the place of 
interview, where a suite of remarkably handsome tents were pitehed, 
lined with richly embroidered scarlet cloth, and having the ground 
covered with red velvet, and shawl carpets, After the usual cere- 
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monies had been gone through, fifty-one trays, two elephants and 
six horses, were presented, in return for the khelaat, with which 
the Rajah had been honoured by the Governor-General. 

‘ The Governor-General commenced the ascent of the mountains 
from Bar, on the morning of the 31st March, and reached Subathoo 
on the evening of that day, where the lst Nusseeree battalion, com- 
manded by Captain Kennedy, was drawn up to receive his Lordship, 
and the usual salute was fired in honour of the occasion. Lord 
Amherst and family occupied the house of Captain Kennedy, the 
commanding officer, and local political assistant, during their stay 
at Subathoo. On the 1st April, his Lord-hip held a durbar for the 
reception of the following hill chiefs, who had assembled at Suba- 
thoo, to pay their respects to the Governor-General, viz: the Ranas 
of Keonthul, Boghul, Baghat, Khotar, Comharsain, Bhujjee, 
Mulog, Dhamee, Konyar, Bulsun, Beja, Ootraj and Kotk’haee. 
These chiefs brought with them nuzzers of birds, hill poneys, and 
articles, the peculiar produce of their respective estates, and each 
received khelaats suited to their rank and couditions. The follow- 
ing morning, his Lordship reviewed the Ist Nusseeree battalion, 
and expressed himself highly gratified with the exhibition. 

‘The Governor-General reached Simla on the evening of the 5th 
April, at which place excellent arrangements have been made for 
the accommodation of his Lordship and suite, during the hot 
months. The bungalos at Simla are situated at an elevation of 
7200 feet above the level of the sea, and our accounts speak in the 
highest terms of the excellence of the climate, the delightful tempe- 
rature, and grandeur of the surrounding scenery. On the 23d April, 
the thermometer did not stand higher than 62°, in a room with a 
sunny aspect ; and in the beginning of the month, when the weather 
was stormy, the mercury, we understand, was often as low as 52° 
and 54° throughout the day. 

‘The Governor-General received the visits of the Rajahs of Gurh- 
wal and Bissahur, and Rana of Joobul, on the 14th of April: a 
complimentary mission from Maharaja Runjeet Singh, of Lahore, 
had reached Subathoo, and was expected to arrive at Simla on 


the 25th.’ 


The following paragraphs are from the same Paper ; the first from 
its Editor, the succeeding ones among its selections from other In- 
dian Papers : 

‘In the “ Bull” of yesterday, a hint is thrown out for the suppres- 
sion of all future public meetings, for so we must understand the 
hope which that journal expresses, that a regulation will be framed 
to place “ the right of British subjects to hold such assemblies on a 
better defined basis than that on which it now rests.’’ On what bet- 
ter basis can the right of meeting be placed than the law of the 
land? If, indeed, it were a disputed right, or had been held to 
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be taken away by the construction of some unintelligible statute, 
then, indeed, not a regulation, but an explanatory statute might be 
required ; but what object there can be in defining an undisputed 
privilege of Englishmen, except to limit it, or take it away alto- 
gether, is quite incomprehensible. 

‘We have been favoured with a letter from Chittagong, which 
quotes a letter from Akyab, adverting to transactions that gave rise 
to some alarm at that place. 

* According to a report that for a time obtained some credence, 
several war-boats, loaded with small arms, had, for some time back, 
been lurking among the creeks in the neighbourhood of Akyab. 

* A person who had come from Ava, and was represented to be a 
near relation to the Rajah of Arracan, was reported to have been 
invited by the principal Mughs to head an expedition, the object of 
which was to wrest the province from the British. It was farther 
said, that the Mugh Levy were tampered with, but unsuccessfully. 

* An officer in charge of the flotilla, after a fruitless search of 
three days in the Burmah war-boats reported to be lurking near 
Akyab, returned without observing or hearing of any trace of them. 
The individual alluded to as the supposed leader of the plot, had 
quitted Akyab by order of the Commissioner ; his presence there 
at the juncture when a good deal of (in all probability) causeless 
anxiety was afloat, being deemed inexpedient.’ 

«A mutiny of a serious nature broke out on the Gth instant, at 
the Cavalry Station of Mominabad, in the Nizam’s territories. ‘This 
information is conveyed in letters from Hyderabad. The command- 
ing officer received one-and-twenty wounds, three of which were 
from pistol-shots, the rest sabre-cuts. ‘The other officers had narrow 
escapes. Fortunately, the mutiny was confined to about half a squad- 
ron of one regiment, and they were immediately charged by the rest 
of their own regiment, and by another which was drawn up on 
parade. ‘The mutineers were cut to pieces, with the exception of 
five or six who were taken prisoners, and four or five who escaped. 
It is said that the cause of this unfortunate affair was some innoya- 
tion as to shaving. ‘The surviving mutineers who were taken were 
to be tried immediately. The commanding officer, at the date of the 
letters from Hyderabad, was still alive, but thought to be in a very 
precarious state. Since writing the above, we have heard of Major 
Davies's death.’ 

‘ Two more very extensive fires took place last night; one ap- 
parently in the Burra Bazar, and another, of very great magnitude, 
in the direction of Chowringhee, was raging at two o'clock this 
morning.’ 


One of the Native Newspapers of Bengal had been discontinued 
for want of adequate support ; on which ‘The Government Gazette’ 
had endeavoured to force the inference, that the Natives of India 
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were not yet in a condition to appreciate the value of newspapers, 
and that it was absurd to force them on their acceptance. If that 
Editor were in London, he would see that not a single month, nay, 
searcely a single week, passes in which, newspapers, daily or weekly, 
are not given up for want of adequate support. ‘ ‘The Represen- 
tative, ‘ The British Press,’ ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The Statesman,’ each of 
which had lasted as long as, and many much longer than any Native 
paper in India, are now no more. But does any one infer from this, 
that the people of England do not appreciate newspapers, or that they 
are forced on their acceptance? The Editor of ‘‘The Hurkaru’ has 
the following remarks on this subject : 

‘ The Government Gazette’ of Monday, in announcing the cessa- 
tion of ‘ The Shems al Akhbar,’ whose Editor, finding it an unpro- 
fitable task, has “ determined to repose on the couch of conclusion,” 
tells us that the Native papers “ owe their institution rather to a 
precarious imitation of English manners than to the wants of the 
people.” In about a hundred years, he thinks, they may expect to 
receive sufficient support at the seats of the Indian Government ; 
and by that time their readers will have acquired sufficient discern- 
ment to separate the true from the false, and duly to estimate “ party 
misrepresentation and ridiculous pretension.” If these qualifications 
are requisite for newspaper readers, it is to be feared that Europeans 
are not much in advance of the Natives; at least their discernment 
sannot be rated very high by a journalist who writes a long article 
about the innocence of King Ferdinand. ‘The horror which ‘ The 
Government Gazette’ entertains of European institutions being pre- 
maturely forced upon Indian practice is well known, and sufficiently 
accounts for the opinion that Native newspapers are not wanted. 
They are, perhaps, not sufficiently well conducted at present to afford 
the quantity of useful information of which they might be made the 
vehicles ; but even in their present infantile state, it may be doubted 
whether they are not equal to those which flourish in some of the 
more civilized parts of the world, and especially in the dominions 
of that innocent monarch of whom ‘ The Government Gazette’ is 
the self-constituted defender.’ 


The following paragraphs relating to Asam, the Punjab, Chitta- 
gong, and Ellichpore, are from ‘ The Government Gazette’ of June 
14th : 

‘ From Asam, we learn that the course of inquiry has been latterly 
prosecuting to the eastward, in the country of Bor Kamptis, at the 
head of the Kyenduen river, inhabited by a people who speak a 
language similar to that of the Siamese. The latest advices from 
the travellers in this direction, are dated the 2d May, from a place 
called Phakhong, the last village on this side of the snow, On the 
Ist of May, they crossed a stream called the Duffa Panee, about 
eighty yards in breadth, being conveyed across in a kind of cradle, 
suspended on two canes, and drawn by a third, They also crossed 
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from the right to the left bank of the Dehong on the same day on 
a raft. They had experienced heavy rain the whole of the way. 
The passage of the Langtan mountains, at which they had arrived, 
was expected to occitpy ten days. This ridge is topped with per- 
petaal snow ; where it was to be crossed, the snow was reported to 
be a foot thick, and as solid as ice. We are sorry to learn, that the 
Abors, on the Dehong, continue to show little inclination to assist 
in the exploring of that river, and there seems little prospect of un- 
dertaking it successfully, without their occurrence or co-operation. 

‘We have been favoured with advices from the Punjab, which, 
although of an earlier date than the Akhbars, contain some particular 
details. Runjeet Sith was at Amritser, where he arrived on the 
6th of April, travelling in his tonjohn by easy stages. He encamped 
in the Rambagh, a garden formed by him some years ago, in the 
centre of which stands a stately edifice richly decorated with mosaic 
work, like that of the Taj at Agra, removed from the tomb of 
Jehangir, at Lahore, the spoils of which have contributed to the 
embellishment of several buildings erected by the Sikh chief. 
Whilst in the Rambagh, the son of Yar Mohammed Khan, the ruler 
of Peshawer, arrived—he is described as a handsome boy, of a fair 
complexion, about 12 or 13 years of age ; he was attended by about a 
dozen persons, who all presented nuzzers. On the part of his father, 
the lad presented twenty-four horses, all fine animals, although rather 
out of condition after their journey ;—a horse of great celebrity, Laili, 
is Said to have died upon the road. The Rajah, however, suspects 
this not to be true, and his officers in Peshawer have orders to secure 
the animal at any risk. He seems more anxious about the horse 
than the government of Peshawer, which Yar Mohammed is allowed 
to retain. Runjeet Sinh has lately admitted a Mr. Meevius, a 
Prussian, into his service ; he has now six Europeans, and one Indo- 
Briton, attached to his army; the latter commands a regiment of 
cavalry. Of the Europeans, five are French. During his stay at 
Amritser, the Rajah repeatedly reviewed several of his regular bat- 
talions, who were encamped on the plain in front of Govind Gerh, 
a fort built by Runjeet, and supposed to be the depository of his 
treasures. The battalions, commanded by the French officers, re- 
mained in the neigbourhood of Peshawer, and were expected to con- 
tinue there for some time. The religious enthusiasm excited against 
the Sikhs, is far from being abated, notwithstanding the defeat of 
their leader, and may yet give the Rajah no inconsiderable trouble. 
The utter want of resources, however, as well as military skill, on 
the part of the Mohammedan insurgents, leaves no doubt of the 
result.’ 

* From Chittagong, we learn that the dawk was laid on Lieute- 
nant White's new route from Chittagong to the Cantonments at 
Ackyab round the head of the Naaf, on the 16th ultimo, and that the 
dawks have hitherto travelled speedier by it, than they ever did by 
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the old road. The dawk that left Ackyab on the 28th of May, at 
4r.M., although coutinual heavy rain was experienced, reached 
Chittagong at 4 a. u.,on the 2d instant, and Calcutta on the 7th, 
which is five days quicker than it ever travelled before at the same 
season of the year. ‘Two companies of the 52d regiment Native 
infantry, put into Coxe’s Bazar, a few days since, on stress of wea- 
ther, and one of the sloops having been disabled in a gale that was 
experienced on the Arracan coast, the detachment landed, and 
marched from Gurjiniah to Mungdoo, by this new route, with perfect 
facility: an officer also has lately travelled the whole route to 
Ackyab, making two marches a day, which renders it probable that 
a high military road is practicable, and would be productive of much 
advantage. ‘The new route from Mungdoo to Chuckereeah, was 
only commenced the Ist of March last. It is twenty-four feet wide, 
and upwards of eighty miles in length, with bridges over every 
nullah for the dawks: many miles extend through immense forests 
of valuable timber, whose trunks are chiefly twelve feet in circum- 
ference, and seventy feet in height. There has been very creditable 
diligence, therefore, used in its preparation. We have given inser- 
tion to a letter upon Lieutenant White's claim to the discovery of 
the above route, in justice to that gentleman, but shall decline any 
further correspondence on the subject. We have no wish to ques- 
tion the merits of others, but, as already observed, the road has been 
made by Lieutenant White, and, we are fully satisfied, without his 
being indebted to any other person.’ 

* We have received the following communication from a Corre- 
spondent at Ellichpore : “ Intelligence having been received of the 
return of Shaik Dullah to his old haunts near the fort of Narnulla, 
a small party, consisting of one havildar and eight troopers of the 
5th regiment Nizam’s cavalry, stationed in that fort, proceeded on 
pursuit, and after a march of ten coss, succeeded in surprising the 
Shaik’s party, and capturing twelve horses, a number of spears, pis- 
tols, swords, &c. The Shaik’s famous grey mare was also taken, the 
fleetness of whose paces has so often enabled the free-booter to 
elude the most close pursuit. ‘Two of the party were wounded, and 
taken prisoners, and the Shaik himself escaped by plunging on foot 
into ravines, where the mounted troopers could not follow. The 
above-mentioned fine mare is now the property of Captain Rideaut, 
commanding the regiment.” 


The following information relative to China, and some of the 
northern states of Hindoostan, are from ‘ The Government Gazette’ 
of July 2: 

‘ We have received Penang Gazettes to the 12th of May, and the 
‘Malacca Observer’ of the 10th of April. From the Chinese news 
contained in the latter, it appears that the rebellion in Tartary is far 
from suppressed, and supplies and reinforcements, to a great extent, 
are required by the army. In an engagement, near Aksu, the leaders 
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of the rebels are reported to be annihilated, not one of them 
having escaped ; his imperial Majesty anticipates, therefore, that 
the advance of the army to Cashgar and Yarkand will not be a 
matter of difficulty, In an article, dated Canton, there is a descrip- 
tion of his Majesty, which is rather curious, if actually contained in 
any public record ; “The Emperor,” it says, “is now in his 46th 
year. In early life he was passionately fond of martial exercises, 
archery, horsemanship, &c. ; to increase his muscular strength he 
took medicinal preparations, called strengthening pills, which occa- 
sioned the loss of his teeth. He is tall, lank, hollow-cheeked, black- 
visaged, toothless, and, consequently, prominently chinned.” ’ 


‘ Maharaja Runjeet Sinh.—Advices from the Killadar of Khaira- 
bad, stated his having sent Ashref Khan, the Sirdar of the Yusef Zeis, 
as prisoner to Atok. The son of Yar Mohammed Khan having at- 
tended, was told that his father was relieved from his government 
of Peshawer, and that he should come to the presence as soon as 
he had an opportunity. On hearing of the approach of the Captain 
Saheb with the presents from the Governor-General, the Maharaja 
asked Dr. Murray if the Captain was skilled in military affairs ; to 
which the Doctor replied, that all English gentlemen were, accord- 
ing to their tastes, conversant with military matters. On the 20th, 
two French officers, who had come from Herat, arrived, and were 
admitted to an audience.’ 


* Gwalior.—No change had taken place here to the 25th of May, 
On that day, Hindu Rao reported to the Bai that the several Sirdars 
who were expected from Berhampore, had arrived within fifty coss, 
and orders were given to prepare for their reception.’ 


* Poonah.—The Residem of Hyderabad received letters from Raja 
Chundoo Lall, stating that the Newaub was residing in one of the 
minister's gardens at Gagrahi Ghat, near ‘Tahinpur, and the cholera 
was raging with indescribable violence at Hyderabad. Vast numbers 
had left the city in alarm, and taken up their abode in the country, 
at the distance of six or seven coss. Chundoo Lall had employed 
five hundred Brahmins to expel the malady by prayer and sacrifice.’ 

* Oude.—A violent gale occurred at Lucknow on the morning of 
the 2d Zikada, in which the minar of the mosque of the Motee 
Mubul, and the golden bastion of the palace of the Begum, were 
blown down, as were no fewer than thirty-one minars in various 

rts of the city. On receipt of the intelligence of the death of his 

yal Highness the Duke of York, the nuobet knana was silenced 
for three days, and sixty-four minute guns were fired. His Majesty, 
putting on mourning, paid a visit to the Residency.—Jami Jehan 
Numa.’ 

The same paper, of the 5th of July, contains the following para- 


gtaphs : 
* Advices from Gwalior, of the 19th instant, announce the eleva- 
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tion to the musnud of Mookt Rao, son of a distant kinsman of the 
late Dowlut Rao Sindhia. Previous to his being placed upon the 
throne, he was adopted by Baiza Bai, on behalf of her late husband, 
and married to her youngest grand-daughter. He takes the titles 
of Maharaja, Ali Jah, Junkajee, Rao Sindhia, Behader. His in- 
stallation took place on the 8th. We hope to give some further 
particulars of this event in our next.’ 

* Bengal Club.—We understand that the preparations for com- 
mencing proceedings are now nearly completed, and that every 
thing will be ready in a few days more. It is in contemplation, 
we understand, if it should be found convenient to the Right Hon- 
ourable the President, to hold the first general meeting on Friday, 
the 183th instant, when those members who are residents will be 
invited to dive together. Due notice will be given them.’ 

* We are happy to learn that Captain Dawson, of the late ship 
John, reached town yesterday evening, he and the rest of the 
crew who were left on the wreck having been brought off by the 
boats of the outward-bound ship Woodford. ‘Two men alone were 
unfortunately lost. The Nereide Yacht passed the wreck on Tues- 
day, when the lower mast-heads were just above water. We un- 
derstand that the vessels at the Sand-heads have experienced very 
severe weather.’ 

* By the return of the brig Guardian to this port, we understand, 
the copy of the ratified treaty with Siam, bearing the seals of the 
king and the six ministers, has been received. Captain Burney, 
the late envoy, landed at Queda on the 14th of last May, where he 
had an interview with the son of the Raja of Ligor. He thence 
proceeded to Trang, where he met the Raja, to whom he delivered 
the ratified copy of the treaty, with which he was charged, and 
received in return that which has been now brought round. We 
have been favoured, on this occasion, with some further topo- 
graphical and commercial details, which we shall take an early 
opportunity of laying before our readers.’ 





One of the most interesting proceedings, of which these Papers 
contain any account, is that of a meeting held in Calcutta, to do 
honour to the memory of the late Marquis of Hastings. The fol- 
jJowing is a report of the meeting, from ‘ The Government Gazette,’ 
of July 9, 1827: 

‘A most numerous and respectable meeting of the inliabitants of 
Calcutta, convened by the Sheriff, was held this forenoon at the 
Town Hall, for the purpose of considering the best mode of paying 
a tribute of respect to the memory of the late Marquis of Hastings. 

‘The Sheriff read the requisition to the Meeting, upon which 
Sir Charles Grey was voted to the chair by the Honourable Mr. 
Bayley. 

_ © The motion being unanimously acceded to, Sir Charles Grey took 
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the chair, and in an impressive and feeling manner, dwelt upon the 
vittues of the illustrious deceased—concluding with the resolution : 

‘That this meeting, strongly impressed with feelings of vene- 
ration for the memory of the Marquis of Hastings, Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief of India, during an eventful 
period of nearly ten years ; with gratitude, for the blessings of his 
just and glorious government, and admiration of his great and vir- 
tuous character, are anxious to transmit to posterity a memorial of 
their affectionate attachment and respect, by the erection of a public 
monument. 

* Seconded by the Honourable Mr. Bayley. 

‘Colonel Bryant, in an animated and able address, of which 
neither our time nor space admit of giving any detail, adverted to 
the splendid public character and private virtues of the lamented 
Marquis. If it should be proposed, he said, that a monument be 
erected in the cathedral of Calcutta—or in any church at home—he 
would decidedly object to it, as he was anxious that the monument 
should be so situated, that the Natives of this country, who so 
deeply reverenced the Marquis of Hastings, should have ready 
access to it. He concluded by proposing, ‘That a structure be raised 
in this metropolis, worthy of the illustrious object of our respect, 
and forming an appropriate receptacle for the statue already voted 
to him by the people of India, on his relinquishment of the govern- 
ment of this empire. 

‘Mr. Wynch seconded the resolution in a speech replete with 
eloquence, and in which he took a rapid but discriminative and forci- 
ble view of the Marquis of Hastings’s career. 

* Colonel Bryant's resolution was unanimously adopted. 

* Colonel Bryant next proposed, 

* That the Committee, formerly appointed to superintend the érec- 
tion of the statue voted by the inhabitants of Calcutta, be requested 
to carry into effect the aforesaid resolution. 

‘ The motion being acceded to, the Hon. Mr. Bayley proposed, that 
the following gentlemen should be added to the Committee : 

* Sir Charles Grey, Colonel Bryant, Captain Forbes, Mr. Wynch, 
Mr. Young, Mr. Palmer, Captain Caldwell, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, Hon. 
J. Elliott. 

‘ Sir Charles Grey proposed, that Mr. Bayley’s name be added. 
These propositions being agreed to— 

‘ Proposed by Colonel Bryant, and unanimously acceded to by the 
meeting, 

* Resolved, That a book be left open at the Town Hall for sub- 
scriptions, and that Messrs. Colvin and Co., the former Treasurers, 
be requested to continue their services for the new fund. 

* Resolved, That where the feeling of the Natives and inhabitants 
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of India towards their benefactor may even extend beyond the limits 
of this Presidency, their contributions, in common with those of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, whether large or small, are equally indica- 
tive of affection and respect, and as such shall be received. 

« Proposed by Captain Caldwell, seconded by Colonel Bryant, and 
carried, 

‘ That a copy of the resolutions of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis of British India, expressive of their veneration for the memory 
of the late Marquis of Hastings, be transmitted to his son, the in- 
heritor of the honours of his illustrious father, in testimony of their 
affectionate attachment and respect for their late lamented Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief. 


« The thanks of the meeting were voted to the Sheriff. 


‘Mr. Wynch then proposed the thanks of the Meeting to the ho- 
nourable Chairman, which was seconded by Mr. Bayley, and carried 
amidst great applause. 


‘ The meeting then dissolved ; but before we quitted the Town 

Hall, the following sums were already subscribed : 
Rs. Rs. 

Sir CharlesGrey- - - - - 500} Captain Macan 200 
Mr. W. B. Bayley - - - - 500) Mr. Palmer - 200 
G. Money - - - - - - - 300| Mr, Bracken - 200 
Mr. W.J.Hogg- - - - - 300] Mr. Plowden - 
Captain Hickey - - - - - 100] Mr. Beecher - 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bryant - 500] Dr. Strong = - 
Mr. E. Barnett - - - 100} Mr. Master - - 
Major-General Pine - 200 | Mr. Millett - - 
Brigadier O'Halloran 100 | Major Hodgson - - - = 200 
Mr. Chester - - - 200 | Baboo Dwarkanath Thakoor - 200 
Colonel Mouat - - 300 | Mr. H. Shakespear - - - - 100 
Mr. Paxton - - - 500 | Sir John Franks - 
Colonel Macleod - - 300 | Sir Edward Ryan 
Captain Caldwell = - - 500} Mr. J. Grant - - 
Mr. Wynch - - - - 300 


' ' ' ‘ ‘ , , ' 
’ ‘ ' ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
' ' ' ‘ ' ’ ' ‘ 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 





The following is the promised communication of the Government 
Editor on the subject of Gwalior and its affairs : 

* We noticed in our last the elevation of Mookt Rao to the prin- 
cipality of Gwalior, by the title of Jankojee Sindhia, and we are now 
enabled to offer some further account of the occurrence. 

‘ The adoption of a son by the late Dowlut Rao Sindhia, was a 
measure often proposed by him during his life, but deferred from 
time to time by the conflicting claims of different candidates, and the 
opposing influence of the Maharaja's confidential advisers. His 
known intention, however, and the necessities of the state, imposed 
the performance of this act upon the widow ; who, agreeably to the 
principles of Hindoo law, is empowered to adopt for her husband 
after his decease, if in previous possession of his authority to that 
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effect. Although, however, the arrangement was resolved on, it 
was not so easy to fix upon the particular object; as, amidst the 
numerous branches of the Sindhia family, from which alone the heir 
could be with propriety selected, none were of any immediate proxi- 
mity to the deceased Rajah. The common ancestor of this house, 
Changojee Sindhia, the grandfather of the individual who first ob- 
tained political distinction, Ranojee Sindhia, had three sons, from 
the elder of whom Dowlut Rao was the seventh in descent. |The 
next of kin was the sixth in descent from the second of Changojee’s 
sons; but this person, named Peerajee, a farmer in the Dekhin, 
being of mature years, was unfit for adoption, and the persons who 
were eligible for that purpose, were the sons of individuals still fur- 
ther removed. Of these, the five nearest in succession were invited 
to Gwalior, where they arrived on the 29th of May ; and, after some 
discussion of their pretensions, the choice of the Bai was directed 
to Mookt Rao, the son of Patloba, a person the eight in descent 
from Changojee, through the third of his sons, and residing in camp 
upon the humble allowance of eight or ten rupees a month. Mookt 
Rao is about eleven years of age, small, but well-made, dark com- 
plexioned, lively, and intelligent. He can read and write a little, 
and ride on horseback,—a more meritorious acquirement in Mahratta 
estimation. His horoscope is also said to be highly favourable, and 
the marks on his person indicate his being destined to command. 
With all these cireumstances in his favour, the popular voice fully 
confirmed the election of the Bai; and the 18th of June was the day 
fixed upon as most propitious for the performance of the ceremony 
of his installation. 

* On the Saturday previous, the chiefs and ministers were assem- 
bled at the durbar, when the intentions of the Baiza Bai to adopt 
and place Mookt Rao on the musnud, were publicly announced, and 
the opinions of the assembly were asked. Not a dissentient voice 
was heard, and all expressed their warm concurrence in the measure. 
The pundits were then consulted as to the legality of the lad’s mar- 
riage with the youngest grand-daughter of the late Maharaja, and 
pronounced sentence in its favour. 

‘On Sunday, the adoption and marriage ceremonies took place ; 
the father of the lad making over all right to his son to the Bai, and 
confirming the donation by pouring water from his hand upon hers. 
On Monday, at day-break, the young Rajah elect and his bride pro- 
ceeded in state through the camp, mounted on the same elephant, 
and, after having paid their devotions together at a particular temple, 
they returned to the palace, where the ceremonial was completed by 
the Bai embracing the boy and her grand-daughter, and placing one 
on each knee. 

* In the mean time, all the ministers and principal sirdars were as- 
sembled in durbar, and when the auspicious moment, announced by 
the astrologers, arrived, Hindu Rao conducted the boy from the inner 
apartments, and leading him to the British Resident, who, with all 
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his suite, was present, requested him to place the young Rajah on the 
musnud, which he accordingly did, and a general discharge of artil- 
lery and masketry proclaimed the occurrence to the camp. 

‘ Immediately after Mookt Rao was seated, the Resident presented 
a splendid khelaat to him, and one for the bride, on the part of the — 
Governor-General. ‘Trays were presented also, on behalf of the 
Bala Bai, as well as by the Senapati and by Raghunath Rao, on the 
part of the Rajah of Dhar. ‘The different individuals present then 
offered their respective nuzzers, which continued till about twelve 
o'clock, when the young Raja, being completely overcome with 
fatigue, was allowed to retire to repose. The heat of the day, and 
the crowded state of the durbar, rendered the ceremony particularly 
oppressive to much older individuals. 

‘ Mookt Rao takes the title of Jankojee Sindia, after the gallant 
chief of that name, who was killed at the celebrated battle of Pan- 
niput. The Baiza Bai will continue to act as Regent, until the young 
Rajah attains years of discretion.’ 


The following paragraphs of general news are from the Paper of 
the same date : 

‘On Thursday morning last, the Honourable J. H. Harington, 
Esq. left town, under the salute due to his rank, for the purpose of 


joining the Honourable Company's ship Repulse, in which he pro- 
ceeds. by way of China, to England. The Civil Service loses in him 
one of its oldest and ablest members, and the natives of India one 
of their best friends.’ 


* Arracan.—We have been favoured with the perusal of an ori- 
ginal letter from Akyab, dated the 3d instant, from which we have 
made the following extract: “ Notwithstanding the late tempes- 
tuous weather, and the very heavy falls of rain that we have expe- 
rienced in this quarter, the dawk from Calcutta reached us this day, 
by Lieutenant White's new route, in less than nine days, which is 
quicker than any express ever arrived before in the most favourable 
weather. Lieutenant —————, who has lately marched over this 
road, assures me, that although it has been only opened as a dawk 
route, it is equal to any military road in Bengal: and that it only 
requires wooden bridges to allow of wheel-carriages travelling by it 
with perfect facility, and as there is no want of excellent timber, these 
can be erected with comparatively trifling expense.”’ 

« Nepal.—By letters from Nepal, of the 29th of June, we under- 
stand the young Rajah has been relieved from the restrictions to 
which it is customary to subject the princes of that country, who, 
until they reach their 13th year, are not allowed to appear in public, 
and take amusement and exercise entirely within the palace, except 
on particular occasions, as the celebration of a marriage, or similar 
solemnities. ‘The present youth having attained the prescribed limit, 
the 27th of June was fixed upon by the astrologers as propitious for 
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the commencement of his public career ; and, accordingly, on that 
day, he visited, in procession, the temple of Pasupati Nath, and other 
holy shrines in the vicinity of the capital. He then returned to the 
palace, where he held a durbar, and received the usual compli- 
ments and presents from the officers of his court. He will hence- 
forth appear and take his diversions more in public, but will not, of 
course, exercise much political authority.’ 


‘ It appears from the Native papers that the affairs of the Punjab 
are nearly settled, and that Runjeet Sinh has nothing further to ap- 
prehend from the discontent of his Mohammedan subjects, whose 
ill-directed and worse conducted insurrection, have only led to the 
extension of the authority of their Hindoo ruler. The leaders of the 
holy war could have hoped to succeed only by the decided and com- 
bined support of the chiefs of Kabul and Peshawer, both of whom 
have suffered the opportunity to escape by the neglect of timely co- 
operation, and have paid the penalty of their impolitic and desultory 
efforts by the loss of their country and independence. ‘They will be 
restored, it appears likely, to their nominal dignities, but they will 
be, henceforth, little else than the dependents and officers of Runjeet 
Sinh, whose dominion now extends from the Setlej to Candahar.’ 


‘ Bengal Club.—We observe it intimated, that the proceedings 
of this association commence on Friday next, the 13th, with a din- 
ner, at which, we understand, the Right Honourable Viscount Com- 
bermere, as patron of the club, will preside.’ 


* Native Papers.—Kabul.—Advices from this quarter to the first 
of June, give reason to expect that the disturbances are about to be 
suppressed by the dispersion of the rebels) One of the leaders, 
Nur-al-din, with about 5000 men, applied to Yar Mohammed Khan, 
the late Governor of Peshawer, for pecuniary aid, but was told by 
him that he could not help himself, much less give assistance to 
others ; upon which he marched off towards Khairabad, where the 
governor will, no doubt, soon give a good account of him. It is 
not known what has become of Maulavi Ibrahim, and Maulavi 
Abdul Hy. About 200 of the men of Naushereh, who had been 
attached to the party of the Mauvali, returned to their homes, and 
upon expressing their contrition, and paying a fine of five rupees 
each, were allowed to resume their usual occupations. Budh Sinh, 
with the Sikh army, was master of the country. Shaker Ali, the 
chief of the Yusef Zeis, had come into camp with letters from.Dost 
Mohammed Khan, and Prince Kamran, and been dismissed with a 
dress of honour. Thirty Sirdars of Kabul had paid the money de- 
manded of them, and received complimentary dregses. Habib Allah 
Khan, the son of the late Mohammed Azim Khan, and the chief 
cause of the subversion of the Afghan state, had an interview with 
Budh Sinh, and been similarly invested. Terms had, in fact, been 
settled with Dost Mohammed Khan, and the army only remained 
until he had made good the stipulated payments. The battalions 
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of the French officers had been directed by Budh Sinh to return to 
Lahore, and the rest of the army, it was expected, would imme- 
diately follow as soon as arrangements were completed for the 
regulation of the country, and collection of the revenues. Budh 
Sinh had given 5000 rupees to Piran Shah Durvesh, to erect a 
mosque and a habitation for himself.’ 

‘ Maharaja Runjeet Sinh.—The Maharaja continued at Amrit- 
ser to the Ist of June. Letters from the chief of Sindh were pre- 
sented, complaining that the Sikh troops had plundered some of his 
territory ; to which it was replied, that he had done wrong in giving 
aid to the Mohammedan insurgents. The son of Yar Mohammed 
Khan having proffered to pay tribute on his father's part, if he was 
restored to his authority, was told to have patience, and be con- 
tented, and Nazer Murad Ali, who accompanied him, should be 
allowed to return forthwith to Peshawer.’ 

© Gwalior.—Advices from hence extend to the Ist of June, to 
which date the Baiza Bai transacted business daily. On the 31st 
of May, the Resident had an interview with her Highness, and 
pressed upon her the necessity of selecting one of the children of 
the Poonah chiefs, recently arrived in camp. Kaldeo Khan reported, 
that at Jaipur, an old Bairagi, above a hundred years of age, the 
head of an establishment, had assembled about seven or eight thou- 
sand mendicants of his order, whom he fed for two days; on the 
third, he dug a pit, in which he placed the seat of his predecessor, 
and delivering over his own pillow to his spiritual successor, Siva- 
nath, he announced in a loud voice that this vear would be agitated 
by public calamities, and then entering the pit, the Byragis present, 
~ by his desire, buried him alive’ The Vakil of the Rajah of Kerauli 
reported, that his master had left his habitation in consequence of 
the prevalence of cholera in the neighbourhood.’ 


The loss of the ship John, on her entry into the Hooghley, is 
thus detailed, from the journal of her commander, and is published 
in ‘ The Hurkaru,’ of the 9th of July, as authentic : 

‘ Friday, June 29, 1827.—At four rv. m. Palmira Light-house 
bearing W. S. W. five or six leagues ; when about to haul up to the 
N. and W. to come to anchor, sighted a brig at anchor, bearing 
about E. N. E.; bore up and steered towards her, making signal for 
a pilot ; about six e. m. abreast of brig, and hailed her requesting a 
pilot; was answered in the negative by saying, there was another 
brig under canvass bearing N. E. by E. who would give me a pilot ; 
was asked ship's name, and if there were any more ships ; I replied, 
that I believed there were several from Madras: this ended our 
communication with her. Set foresail and steered as directed in 
quest of the other brig ; standing on about one hour or a little more, 
got sight of her bearing from us E. by N. about one anda half miles 
distance. Showed a light and was answered ; came up and rounded 
too, under her lee, hailed her, saying, I was directed by the other brig 
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to have a pilot from him; was asked ship's name, then said he 
would go a-head, carry a light and take me to a pilot, was thanked, 
and bore up ; in course of 20 to 30 minutes passed me carrying a 
light ; steered after her. 


‘ After a short time the brig showed a blue light, and was answered 
by another some distance to the eastward of her. In 15 to 20 minutes 
after came up abreast of another brig at anchor, was hailed by her, 
and requested to follow the brig a-head that was carrying the light, 
as that was my pilot ; I answered her, and proceeded on, light being 
then a good way ahead; about nine rp. m. came up with her very 
suddenly, coming close under her lee, she being hauled up a little to 
the northward, her foretopsail down, and apparently blowing out as 
if split. Pilot hailed me, and requested me to shorten sail and haul 
close to the wind, carrying a good light, and he would come on board 
in the morning. At that time it was blowing hard and a heavy sea 
on ; I answered, very well, and instantly complied with his request, 
hauled up the foresail and furled it, &c. in fourth reef maintopsail, 
ship being under only two close-reefed topsails and foretopmast 
staysail, and hauled close to the wind, heading up N. W. by W. to 
N. W. by N. ; a short time after she passed a-head of us to windward, 
and going a-head at a greater rate than we could keep up under the 
present canvass, consequently set the fore-trysail. A few minutes 
after 10 came up with him abreast of his lee, not near enough to see 
what canvass he was under: finding ourselves passing, brailed up 
fore-trysail; mustered all hands and rounded ship too, to await his 
coming up and go a-head as before ; at midnight pilot showed a light 
bearing about two points, on the weather quarter, 8S. by E. by 
compass, &c. On seeing his bearing not altered nor distance aug- 
mented, was led to conceive he was brought too, also. We continued 
keeping a good look out for him when he should make alight, same 
time keeping a constant good one ourselves, and not having less 
than seventeen fathoms water, felt perfectly easy he would be up 
along-side of me by daylight, &c. At three a. m. he showed his 
light, bearings and distance much as before. 


When daylight appeared no sight of the brig; waiting till eight 
A. M. with great anxiety, and then nothing to be sen of him from 
mast-head, wore ship to the southward, and filled the topsails, head- 
ing up S. to 8, S. E. nearly the same direction his bearings of light 
were seen, having regular soundings as laid down in the chart, keep- 
ing a mast-head look out, momentarily expecting to sight the brig. 
In this way stood on till past meridian, finding the water shoaling 
to nine fathoms hard sand. Wore ship to the northward, it blowing 
very hard and a heavy sea, we could not attempt to anchor. I had 
no doubt but the anchors would bring the ship up, but when that had 
been the case, I could look for nothing but that the decks would be 
perfectly swept of boats and crew, and that the ship would fill im- 
mediately : on tracing the different courses, drifts and soundings, 
compared with the chart, they clearly pointed out that we were on the 
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S. W. edge of the western sea-reef, and the tide of flood beginning 
to make, and my situation being pointed out, saw it would not do 
to stand to the northward, wore round to E. and South as directed 
by Horshbure’s instructions; when so, our water seven fathoms for 
15 to 20 minutes, then quarter less seven a few casts; then six, 
which also agreed with the chart ; presently five fathoms, ordered the 
helm hard a-port, and hauled close to the wind ; the sentence was 
barely finished, when, on the next cast of the lead, the ship struck in 
three fathoms; one minute had not elapsed from her first striking 
before she was completely bilged ; cut away the anchor to keep her 
bow from drifting, that her quarter might beat round to form a lee 
side to get the boats out, which turned out so. No time nor pos- 
sibility of getting up tackles ; hooked on the two main lifts abaft and 
fore one forward. Carpenter cut away the gangway, bore her stern 
out, water enough on lee side of deck to float her ; crew jumped in 
before she was off the deck, cut the rope and instantly drifted from 
the ship, without the means or possibility of returning. The same 
time the seamen were getting out and into the launch, my officers 
cut away the jolly-boat from the quarter, and also went away, leav- 
ing on board the wreck the master, two gentlemen passengers, and 
six seamen, two of which, James Ferguson and Francis Staunton, 
jumped overboard to swim to the boats, they being only about a 
cable's length off, but did not reach, being drowned, Fourteen mi- 
nutes only elapsed from her first striking to the boats being cut away 
from the wreck. This was done when master was getting out a 
compass that had a cover, to go into the boat; mean time steward 
taking out some bottles of beer and spirits &c.; in space of twenty 
minutes boat out of sight from the poop. Instant death was mo- 
mentarily locked for by each individual. I began to concert mea- 
sures to prolong life as long as possible, seeing that in a few minutes 
more she would go to pieces; every following sea breaking her up, 
the poop-deck being the only place that held out any prospect, to 
endeavour to save that as much as possible became my object at the 
moment, and I encouraged the seamen if possible to cut away the 
lee mizen rigging and all ropes that had any connection with the 
poop, and to do it instantly before she turned over. In eight or ten 
minutes that was completed with one sailor and one table-knife, all 
the tools we could muster among us : a few minutes more she turned 
over; we then got on the side, lashing ourselves, and commenced 
cutting away the weather rigging ; when done the mast remained 
until a tremendous sea broke on us, the mizen-mast fell, the heel of 
ditto cutting of the poop-deck from the other part as completely as 
if it had been sawed ; poop then became upright, and drifted instantly 
away from the other part of the wreck ; in ten minutes lost sight 
of the wreck. This took place about half-past 5 or 6 o'clock, 34 to 4 
hours from the time ship struck ; between 7 or 8, the sea began to 
break on us in such a way that it took away one of our number, the 
steward, Thomas Silva, carrying away at the same time all the 
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leeside of the poop, and part of the topside a little below the tiller 
block, through which the chains were rove, which prevented its se- 
paration from the piece we were upon, and, by the blessing of God, 
proved to be the saving of our lives. 


‘ Before midnight, the poop-deck began to break away in single 
planks on either side ; seven or eight in the middle seemed to remain 
together more secure, owing to the beams under them, whereon two 
of our number had themselves secured, (one seaman, and one 
gentleman passenger, Lieutenant Warren.) About 3 a. m. it was 
separated entirely away from the after-beam, where it had for some 
time only depended ; the seaman asked me, if I proposed coming 
with them or rémaining where [ was. I replied, that it would make 
but little difference on which piece we remained, for, to all appear- 
ance, we should not want them long, but [ proposed staying by the 
largest piece of the wreck as long’as possible ; with that they drift- 
ed away out of our sight, apparently westward of us; by break of 
day we found we could no longer stop on the piece we were on, 
every successive sea breaking it up, and thus could not keep our 
hold of it. With many struggles we got on the side of the poop 
that was hanging alongside by the tiller-chains, cut the strop of the 
block, and got clear of the after part of the wreck we were on before, 
which drifted presently away towards the 8. E., judging by the 
wind, which I supposed to be at 8S. W.; by 7 or 8 a. m. wind 
moderating, began to clear away, got sight of a vessel's masts ; my 
fellow-sufferers seemed to doubt it for the moment, but the sun 
breaking out, we clearly saw a ship at anchor, and the tide setting 
us towards her, which increased our joy and hope of deliverance from 
our situation, but being up nearly to our middle in water when clear 
of the passing sea, we had nothing to elevate for the ship to see us ; 
began to break off the lining boards, six feet long, to erect ; founda 
fowling-piece, which, with the length of the ramrod and a handker- 
chief, we held up as high as possible, with the butt on our shoulders 
alternately. Mr. Teevin, the passenger, took off his shirt, and also 
bent it to a plank board ; by about ten or eleven o'clock the ship 
observed us, and instantly hoisted her colours, what we had been so 
eagerly looking for ; about one pe. Mm. the boat reached us! our feel. 
ings here cannot be described ; they picked us up, and took us on 
board the ship Woodford, Captain Chapman, who, with the passen- 
gers and officers. received us humanely, and treated us in the most 
generous and hospitable manner. 


* When we came on board the Woodford we had the account of 
the two who separated from us on the piece of poop-deck at three 
in the morning, after having drifted away about three hours : a sea 
upset the piece of wreck they were on, and I am sorry to state 
Lieutenant Warren, who could not swim, sunk, and never re- 
appeared : the seaman recovering got again on the wreck, securing 
himself, and drifting towards the ship Woodford, was discovered, 
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The cutter-boat was at this same time taking us off the piece we 
were on as previously mentioned ; they hoisted out their launch in- 
stantly, picked him up and took him on board. This ship, by the 
kind Providence of our Almighty God, was the saving of five of the 
unfortunate sufferers.’ 


The following paragraph of news from Singapore is from the 
same Paper : 

‘The Resource brings a report that a serious riot had taken place 
at Singapore, amongst the Chinese inhabitants, in consequence of 
the imprisonment of one of the principal merchants of that nation, 
Chi-sang ; the military were called out, and some of the European 
Artillery are stated to have been killed. The Governor, whose pre- 
sence shed such happiness over the island, had re-embarked, and 
was living on board the Cambridge, not thinking his truly valuable 
life safe amongst these terrible Chinese. We need no longer won- 
der that they should be refused permission to land at Penang.’ 


The following paragraphs of general news are from the ‘ Bengal 
Hurkaru, of the 13th and 14th of July : 

‘ Private letters inform us, that the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor-General, the Countess Amherst, and Lady Sarah Amherst, 
left Subathoo on the 25th of June by dawk ; were expected to rest 
at Kurnaul on the 29th, and to proceed to Meerut the next day. 

‘The Supreme Court was crowded at an early hour yesterday 
morning, to hear the judgment of the bench as to the registry of the 
Stamp Regulation. Their Lordships delivered their judgments as 
we had anticipated they would do, seriatim, having first committed 
them to writing; and we regret to announce that the bench were 
unanimous in deciding on the registry of the Regulation ; though 
on some very essential points connected with it, Sir Edward Ryan 
differed from the Chief and Puisne Judge, viz. on the right of 
petitioners against any regulation to be heard by counsel against 
the registry, and on the power of the Court to judge, not merely of 
the non-repugnancy, but the expediency, of any regulation submitted 
for registry. 

‘A very rare and valuable Oriental manuscript (the “ Tymoor 
Nema,”) was yesterday (July 13) disposed of, at Messrs. Leyburn 
and Co.'s auction, among the property of Mr. Moorcroft ; it is 
unique for its spendid illuminations. The work is not complete, 
the first volume being in the possession of the King of Oude; the 
title-page is in the hand-writing of Shah Jehun, and it realized 450 
rupees.” 

The following account of the proceedings of the meeting held at 
the Town Hall, on the morning of July 18, 1827, in pursuance of 
Resolutions previously published, is from the ‘Government Gazette’ 
of the following day : 

‘At a meeting of the Committee for erecting the statute and 
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cenotaph in honour of the most noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
held this day at the Town Hall, present, 


The Hon. Sir C. E. Grey, Capt. Caldwell, 

The Hon. W. B. Bayley, Capt. N. Forbes, 
Henry Shakspear, Esq., James Young, Esq., 
P. Wynch, Esq., A. Colvin, Esq., 

T. A. Prinsep, Esq., Wm. Prinsep, Esq., 
Lieut.-Col. Bryant, The Rey. James Bryce. 


The Hon. Sir Charles Grey having been requested to take the 
chair, stated, that his engagements in Court would prevent him 
from remaining during the proceedings of the Committee, when the 
Hon. W. B. Bayley was solicited, and agreed to act as Chairman. 

The following Resolutions were then moved, and unanimously 
adopted : 

«1. That an application be made by the Committee to Government 
for a suitable piece of ground, in some public and conspicuous 
situation, on which to erect the proposed building. 

‘2. That application be made in the meantime, by the secretary, 
in the name of the Committee, to gentlemen residing in the country, 
soliciting their support and subscriptions ; both from the Europeans 
and Natives, and that the principal authority at each station be 
requested to remit the amount to the treasurers. 

‘ 3. That Government be respectfully requested to give per- 
mission for the proceedings of the general meeting and Committee 
being ferwarded free of postage to the principal civil and military 
officers at each station in the interior. 

‘ 4. That the Committee will be thankful to any gentlemen who 
may be pleased to favour them with plans, &c. of the proposed 
monument ; and they request such gentlemen to communicate on 
the subject with either of the secretaries. 

* 5. That Captain Caldwell be requested to act as a joint secre- 
tary, and to open a correspondence with gentlemen resident in the 
country. 

* 6. That the proceedings and resolutions be translated into Per- 
sian, Bengallee, and Hindoostanee, for the purpose of general circu- 
lation among the Native inhabitants under this Presidency. 

‘7. That the next meeting of the Committee shall take place at 
the Town Hall on the first Monday of November. 

‘ 8. That the proceedings of this meeting be published for general 
information. 

‘ The amount subscribed at the close of this meeting was 12,571 
rupees, or about 1250/. sterling.’ 


The Bombay Papers are as barren as usual of interesting in- 
formation. The most remarkable thing we find in them is the 
following document put forth by a certain member of the Parsees, 
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named therein, as to some religious dispute, which is eminently 
curious. It is as follows : 

‘ The undersigned members of the Committee of the Shersayan 
branch of Parsees, feel great reluctance in trespassing on the time 
of the public, but they feel that reluctance in a more powerful degree 
as it respects the valuable time of those honourable public function- 
aries to whom the subject will have a reference. 

* The subject has already been before the Indian public in the Na- 
tive newspapers and other Native publications, and so far as regard- 
ed the faith and interest of those whom it particularly concerned, it 
perhaps might be excuseable. 

‘ The subject of the dispute arose from the circumstance of a 
Dustoor having privately communicated his design of publishing a 
book relating to the Kubbee:a. An editorial and public remark in 
the Bombay Summachar compelled him to compile the work : how- 
ever it was candidly and respectfully urged to the advocates of the 
other side to withhold the refutation of the work above alluded to, 
through periodical papers, and it was pointed out to them that such 
a proceeding would have the effect of stirring up the feelings of the 
Parsee nation. They, however, heard in vain, and instead of a tem- 
perate and sincere discussion to enlighten the people and arrive at 
the truth through the medium of every person's own understanding, 
the main points in dispute were overlooked, and a violent and irra- 
tional style of writing adopted in the newspapers. Subsequently, 
they invited and excited (with the malevolent design of taking ad- 
vantage thereof ultimately) those who were entirely inclined to with- 
hold discussions of a religious nature, which affect the feelings of 
thousands. ‘The original language of an old book was misinter- 
preted in such a manner has the subject of contention been handled, 
whenever the progress of truth has made an impression in favour 
of the Shersayans proved as that truth has been from ancient autho- 
rities the natural course of histories, and particularly by the admis- 
sion of the fact by the opposite party, It was then that the chief 
advocate of the Churiguryans upon the slightest pretence declined 
discussing any more in the public papers, and even refused to show 
the books which he cited as his own evidence, and which he previ- 
ously offered to the public to lend for their perusal and satisfaction 
even to a distance of 2000 MILEs. 

‘It is painful to the Shersayans to remember these things, but 
the notice of the Churiguryans, in the shape of an advertisement, 
in ‘The Bombay Courier’ of the 7th of July last,* has much sur- 








* Signed by Banajee Byramjee, 
Mullah Feroz-bin Cawas, Mody Sorabjee Vacha Gatty, 
Cursetjee Ardershur, Cursetjee Cawasjee, 
Jhangeer Ardershur, Cawasjee Banajee, 
Framjee Cawajee Banajee, Fordonjee Limjee, 
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prised and shocked the religious feelings of the Parsee nation. 
What, are the Churiguryans unable to maintain their opinion by the 
force of reason and understanding? Are they not yet satisfied by 
the very documents which have been produced in the evidence of 
their own allegations? Will it be believed, in the ancient provinces 
of Persia, that the Churiguryans are obliged to submit their holy 
differences to arbitration?) Or, can a man of common sense for a 
moment believe that the holy and religious difference is to be deter- 
mined by an arbitrator? ‘The Shersayans are entirely fearless as to 
whose hands the matter shall be submitted ; but upon the heads of 
the Churiguryans, and of their children to the very latest generation, 
let such a submission rest! Let them reflect what they are about ; 
let them also, at the same time, submit to arbitration the truth of 
our holy and ancient religion! Where is the difference between one 
submission and the other? But such an offer of submission is easily 
seen through : the Churiguryans, 700 in number, are opposed by the 
Shersayans, 40,000 in number! Such a majority would have its 
due weight with men of learning and philosophers. Amongst all 
sensible nations and people, the majority constitute the law. 

‘ The Shersayans do not fear the result of any inquiry, as the 
numbers of authorities on both sides have strengthened them to 
argue and elucidate the truth which they maintain and believe. The 
appeal to our honourable and enlightened governor they receive and 
hail with pleasure and satisfaction, and submit with cheerfulness to 
the decisions of so enlightened and good a man. Let the Churi- 
guryans then nominate their arbitrators, if they are serious in such 
reference ; let them fix times and place of meeting ; let them pre- 
pare a petition to select the umpires. Upon what books, or autho- 
rities, or evidence, are they to decide? Are they to be the ancient 
histories of our nation, or are the books to be of a religious, or what 
other descriptions ? Are the French, English, or Latin, or Persian, 
or Arabic authorities, to be received or rejected ? In short, by what 
kind of evidence is the question to be determined ? Should the Chu- 
riguryans fail in the plan they proposed for settling the serious mat- 
ter at issue, let each party send an humble memorial, with all docu- 
ments, to one of the learned Universities in England, for the justi- 
fication thereof. 

‘ All these matters the Churiguryans will have the kindness and 
condescension to explain, that every previous difficulty may be re- 
moved, and that the light of reason and truth may meet with no 
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barriers or impediments in its progress to the hearts and understand- 
ings of our judges. } 

* For the benefit of those persons who are uninformed as to the 
nature of the dispute in question, the undersigned beg to state, that 
both the Shersayans and Churiguryans admit the existence of the 
Kubbeesa, or Intercalation ; with this difference, that the former 
maintain it was purely a religious observance, and the latter allege 
that it was an intercalation of one month, at the end of every 120 
years, to enable the Government to collect the revenue, and keep 
the harvest on a regular and equal footing. Now, if it was, as the 
Churiguryans assert, merely for the collection of revenue, it stands 
to reson, that there could have existed no objection to the doing so 
every four years.—And we beg to subscribe, Sir, your most obedient 
servants, 

Jahngeerbhoy Framjee, 
Keikhusroo Sorabjee, 
Hormasjee Dhunjee, 
Dadabhoy Mervanjee, 
Hormasjee Bhicajee, 
Jeegebhoy Dadabhoy, 
Dinshaw Eduljee, ~ 
Framjee Bomanjee, 
Pestonjee Merjee, 
Muncherjee Furdonjee, 
Dosabhaee Sorajee, 
Dorabjee Nursunjee Putell. 


Eduljee Dorabjee Sengana, 
Eduljee Dorabjee, 
Hormasjee Bomanjee, 
Nasservanjee Novrowjee, 
Pestonjee Novrowjee, 
Bomanjee Hormasjee, 
Jahangheer Nasservanjec, . 
Nowrojee Nasservanjee, 
Cursetjee Rustomjee, 
Cursetjee Manackjee, 
Vencajee Mehrijee, 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 


Departe At THE East Inpta Hovse. 


Wednesday, December 19, 1827. 

Turis day, a General Quarterly Court of Proprietors was held at the 
India House. 

The minutes of last Court having been read, 

The Cuairman read the Resolution of the Court of Directors, declaring 
the interest of the Company’s stock, from the 5th of July last to the Sth 
of January next, at 5} per cent, which was confirmed. 

GRANT TO CAPTAIN THOMAS BUCHANAN. 

The CuarrMan informed the Court, that it was made special for the 
— of submitting for its approbation a Resolution of the Court of 

irectors, granting to Captain Thomas Buchanan, of the Bombay Ma- 
rines, 800/. per annum. Previous to putting this motion, the Chairman 
wished to say a few words to the General Court, on the grounds on which 
it had been brought forward ; and he begged to assure the Proprietors, 
that it was not in any way because Captain Buchanan had not performed 
his duty well, but because his Majesty having been graciously pleased to 
approve of the Lord High Admiral’s proposition, to grant to the Marines 
a relative rank with his Majesty’s navy, it was thought best to select a 
careful, able, and skilful officer of his Majesty’s navy, to carry into effect 
this mark of Royal favour. He was extremely happy that this mark of 
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Royal pleasure had been obtained for the Bombay Marines, and it would 
be unjust to supersede a gentleman, not because he was not perfectly 
competent to fulfil the duties of the office, but beeause the Court of Di- 
rectors had thought it beneficial to have the Bombay Marines placed on 
an equal footing with his Majesty’s navy. Had Captain Buchanan been 
allowed to continue in the service, he would have saved a sum which 
would have enabled him to purchase, in this country, an annuity of 8007. 


Captain Maxrrecp wished to ask one question. The motion did not 
set forth any other claim of Captain Buchanan to this grant, than his 
disappointment in seeing a Navy officer appointed to the office he ex- 
pected to hold. He wished to know how long he had held the situation 
of Superintendent of the Bombay Marines ? 

The Cnarrman answered, for two years. 

Captain Maxrietp said, it appeared to him that this grant was given 
for two years’ service, as well as for the disappointment which Mr. Bu- 
chanan felt. He wished to know whether this appointment had been 
given to Mr. Buchanan after or before application had been made to the 
Lord High Admiral for a change of system. Looking at the inefficient 
state of the Bombay Marines for a long time past, he should have thought 
that the corps would have done better without any Superintendent at all ; 
and the disgraceful state in which that corps had been sent to Ava, af- 
forded sufficient grounds of censure. Forall the reasons he could see for 
the present grant, he thought it might be just as well 8000/. as 800/. He 
should, therefore, though he might stand alone, oppose the motion 

The CuarrMan stated, that Mr. Buchanan had received the appoint- 
ment in 1825. With respect to the inefficiency of the Bombay Marines 
sent to Ava, he thought, if they really had been inefficient, Sir James 
Brisbane (now, unfortunately, no more) would not have said that they vied 
with his Majesty’s navy. 

Captain Maxrretp wished to know, whether an application had not 
been made to the Board of Control in 1823? 

The CuarrMax understood that Captain Buchanan had been appointed 
long before the present arrangement had been entered upon. The Diree- 
tors had, without doubt, long wished to obtain that right for the Marines 
for which their endeavours had at length been successful. 

Mr. Home wished to say a few words, not so much to the amount, as to 
the grounds of the grant; for, if disappointment was to be considered a 
sufficient ground for a pension, there was scarcely any gentleman in 
their service but might come forward with such a complaint. He thought 
it most extraordinary that the Court should be called upon to grant a 
pension of 800/. per annum for scarcely two years’ service, when there were 
many Captains (his friend, Captain Maxfield, for instance) who retired on 
the small pittance of 290/. a year, after twenty-five or thirty years’ ser- 
vice. He thought that the present motion was made at a bad time, when 
the Government in India were almost bankrupts, and the Company’s ex- 
penditure exceeded its income ; and he thought it would have been better 
for the executive of the Company to provide for Mr. Buchanan by a 
pointing him to the first vacant office in India suitable to his rank. He 
thought it surprising to grant a pension of 800/. to a person who had only 
served two years ; and he hoped his hon. Friend would take the sense of 
the Court on the present motion. 

The CuarrMan, in answer to some observation of Mr. Hume, stated 
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that the appointment to the office of Superintendent of Marine rested en- 
tirely with the Directors, subject only to the approval of his Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. Ganacan had at first thought, that, as the arrangement had been 
the result of mutual convenience, it had been settled that an officer of his 
Majesty’s navy should serve in the office, from which Mr. Buchanan was 
to be removed. It, however, appears that such is not the ease, and that 
the appointment rests entirely in this Court ; and we are told that Captain 
Buchanan was to be removed, not-because the Crown required it, but 
this Court. If Mr. Buchanan had accepted the office with the understand- 
ing that there was something in progress which might subject him to be 
removed, the matter would then be intelligible ; but to tell a gentleman 
that he should fill an office for two years, and then he should be turned 
out, seems to me acourse of proceeding quite inexplicable, unless it were 
adopted to gratify Charles Maleolm or John Maleolm. How did Sir 
Thomas Monro act when he wished to abolish the offices of some Judges ? 
He gave the Judges no pension, but told them to wait till some office was 
vacant for them. That was acting upon an intelligible principle. 

The CuatrMan stated, that it had been thought necessary, when naval 
rank was obtained for the Marine service, that the Superintendent should 
possess naval rank, which Captain Buchanan did not ; but he would state 
again, that the appointment to that office was entirely in the hands of the 
Directors, subject only to the approbation of Government. He thought it 
would be very severe to dismiss Captain Buchanan without suitable re- 
muneration, who had filled his situation so satisfactorily. With respect 
to appointing him to another situation when vacant, such as the Master- 
Intendant of Madras, he must inform the Court that there was no 
situation to which Captain Buchanan could be appointed which would 
not be lowering him from his present rank ; and such appointment would 
not be received by him as any favour. 

General TrornTon knew nothing of the merits of the case but from 
what he heard to-day, and that decided him against the motion. He 
knew nothing of the salary, or of the age of Captain Buchanan, and 
these things were essential in judging of the propriety of the grant ; but 
he thought that the motion had better be worded that he might receive 
this income until called to fill some active situation. Under all cireum- 
stances, he thought it his duty to oppose the motion. 


The CuarrMan replied that the salary of the Superintendent was 3,500 
rupees a month. His age might be about forty-five or fifty years. 

Mr. Weepine was of opinion, that as the intended removal of Captain 
Buchanan took place in consequence of a change in the Company’s system, 
it was but fair that he should receive a compensation for such removal, 
and not for any disappointment; and he gave credit to the Directors for 
having so managed the arrangement as to keep the power of appointing 
the Superintendent in their own hands. 

Mr. Hume said he had an amendment in his hand to the motion before 
the Court; but, previous to moving it, he would notice the observations 
which had fallen from the hon. Proprietor who had just sat down. The 
hon. Gentleman was certainly unfortunate in not having heard what had 
been stated by the Chairman, who had supported the motion on the 
ground of the disappointment which Captain Buchanan would feel. The 
hon. Proprietor had said, that disappointment was no ground with him 
for agreeing to the motion, and he could not tell how they both contrived, 
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on such opposite principles, to come to the same conclusion, When he 
(Mr. Hume) first went to India, Mr. Anderson was then Superintendent 
of the Marine, and he thought it no disgrace, after filling that office, to 
be removed to Madras to become Master-Intendant, as Captain Buchanan 
might be, there. 

The CuarrMman stated, that Mr. Anderson was never Superintendent, 
but Marine Storekeeper. 

Mr. Hume asked whether the Court was going to pension Mr. Buchanan, 
because he was too old for duty? Captain Rees, an excellent friend of his, 
was not thought too old at the age of sixty-four to be appointed to the situa- 
tion of Master-Intendant of Madras. The hon. Proprietor concluded by 
moving the following amendment: ‘ That this Court disagrees with the 
Resolution of the Court of Directors for granting a pension of 800/. per 
annum to Captain Buchanan, Superintendent of the Bombay Marine, but 
recommends him to be appointed to the first vacant office in India suitable 
to his rank.’ 

Captain Maxrtecp, in rising to second the amendment, wished to offer 
a few observations to the Court. Mr. Anderson, after having served as 
Superintendent, did not think 

The Cuarrman belicved that Mr. Anderson was not Superintendent, 
but Naval Storekeeper. 

Mr. Weeping stated, that Mr. Anderson had been Superintendent, 
but that after retiring from service he was reduced to poverty, and he 
was induced to enter the service again. 

Captain Maxririp said, that when Mr. Anderson resigned, he was 
universally regretted by the officers of his corps. After remaining some 
time in India, he was appointed to the Master-Intendantcy of Madras, a 
situation equal, as to rank and emolument, to that of Superintendent of 
Marine. ‘The duties were a mere nothing, and these were in reality per- 
formed by a boat-master. He objected to pensioning officers when they 
were removed without solicitation. It had been thought erent to pen- 
sion off the Marine Secretary in Caleutta with 500 rupees, and two secre- 
taries were appointed in his place, so that now the Company had to pay 
the salaries of three secretaries. 

Colonel Stanuove said, that the grant could not be sanctioned but 
upon one principle, that of corruption. The fact of the matter was, 
that there is an understanding that Mr. Buchanan is a brother-in-law of 
Lord Melville. (Cries of ‘No.’) There he may be wrong. He objected 
to the grant in all its bearings. In the _—— he thought it highly 
improper to appoint a captain of an East Indiaman to a place at the 
head of the Bombay Marine. How would the British Navy like to have 
one of their high situations filled by the captain of a Britsh merchant 
vessel? He objected to giving a pension of 800/. for only two years 
service ; but independent of all objections, he doubted whether the 
Directors, in point of law, could make the present grant. They could 
only make grants for the duration of their Charter, and he remembered 
that Mr. Canning, when at the head of the Board of Control, refused to 
sanction a grant which extended further than the term of the Charter. It 
was now near its expiration ; therefore, in granting this annuity for the 
life of Captain Buchanan, they were clearly acting without legal au- 
thority. The gallant Colonel concluded by stating, that he considered 
it a job, and nothing but a job. 
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The CHairnMan said, insinuations had been thrown out that undue in- 
fluence had been used in obtaining this grant from the Directors. All 
he could say was, that nothing in the way of solicitation had ever reached 
him till this morning, when he received a letter on the subject from the 
brother of the gentleman who had been appointed to the office of Super- 
intendent, (as we understood,) stating that the pension was too small, 

Colonel Srannore said, that if no direct solicitation had been made, 
still a feeling of interest would operate on the minds of individuals, and 
induce them to act in a manner which they might think likely to be ad- 
vantageous to themselves. 

The motion was then put, and, ona division, was carried in the aflirm- 
ative ; the numbers being for the original motion, 38; against it, 12. 

STAMP REGULATIONS IN CALCUTTA. 

Captain Maxrirexp wished to knew whether the Court of Directors 
had received any papers from India respecting the Stamp Regulations. 

The CuarrMan begged to inform the gallant Officer that the Directors 
had not received, by any means, full or satisfactory information with 
regard to the matter which formed the subject of his motion. They had 
not yet heard whether the act had been registered or not. 

Captain Maxrrevp then said he intended to offer a few observations 
on the delay of the Company’s Government, in neglecting to transmit 
information on such an important subject. 

The CuarrMAN stated that they had no advices from Calcutta later 
than the 6th of July. 

Captain Maxrie.p stated, that the state of the subject at Calcutta was 
such, that it would soon find its way to the Papers. 

The CHarrMan wished to know of the Honourable Proprietor if he in- 
tended to finish with a motion. 

Captain Maxrretp answered in the affirmative. He observed, that it 
was strange the Directors had not received the information necessary to 
meet the present motion, although they could not, perhaps, from what 
had been transmitted to them, be enabled to meet it with so much advan- 
tage to themselves. He then proceeded to remark on the opposition 
which was made, at the instance of the Government in India, to what was 
called ‘ pernicious publicity.’ They prevented meetings from being called, 
at which the evils under which the people laboured might be stated. 
Leave to call a meeting must always be obtained, and if the ‘object of it 
were not agreeable to the Government, it was of course prevented. Very 
different, however, was the case when the meeting was intended to eulo- 
gise any public functionaries. With respect to the tax imposed on stamps, 
and against which the inhabitants of Calcutta had so justly petitioned, he 
presumed it must be in order to justify it that a necessity for imposing it 
existed. Now, it had been stated formerly, that there was a surplus of 
revenue above the expenditure of the Government. If that was so, and 
the statement was not one merely intended to gull the public, there must 
have been an increase of expenditure since that period. If a decrease 
were made in the amount of expenditure, that would supply any defici- 
ency which might at present exist, and remove the necessity of imposing 
this odious tax. It was unnecessary for him to state how, for the last twenty 
years, the imports into India had tended greatly to ruin the trade of India. 
The Court might depend on it, the Danish, French and Dutch would gain 
no less than the Americans did by measures which, like the stamp regula- 
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tions, so injuriously affected the trade of India. British capital and British 
bottoms had enriched the Americans; and it was the plain fact that 
houses and land in Chinsurah, Serampore, and Chandernagore had 
already increased in value. He would now read the petition of the 
British merchants in Caleutta, which he trusted would meet with pro- 
per consideration from this Court. (The honourable Proprietor here 
read the petition, for which see the ‘ Oriental Herald’ for October 1827, 
page 7.) That petition, signed as it was by a great number of gentlemen 
of known respectability and tried loyalty, was worthy of, and he trusted 
would receive, that consideration which its importance deserved. The 
honourable Proprietor then proceeded to argue, that if the revenues of 
India were deteriorated, if the expenditure were greater than the re- 
ceipt, there were other modes of making up the deficit, much better 
than the introduction of this odious and unproductive tax. The honour. 
able Proprietor then instanced a great number of useless offices which 
might be abolished with profit and advantage,—offices, many of which 
had been created for temporary purposes, but which were still continued 
after the circumstances that had given rise to them had long ceased. He 
contrasted the conduct pursued by the Parliament of this country with 
that which had lately been adoptedin India. Parliament had, to a great 
extent, taken off the stamp duties on law proceedings in England, while 
the constituted authorities were extending the stamp dutiesin India. He 
called upon the executive body to follow the bright example which had 
been placed before them by Parliament; and concluded by moving, 
* That this Court, with reference to the recent act of the Legislature abo- 
lishing the use of stamps in certain legal proceedings in this country, 
recommend the Honourable the Court of Directors to take into consi- 
deration the effects produced by the levying of stamp duties in India, 
and to issue such ordlers on the subject as may appear best caleulated for 
the attainment of justice, and most congenial to the public interest.’ 
Mr. Hume said, that in seconding the motion, he did so on grounds 
very different from those laid down by his gallant Friend. In his opinion 
it was a matter of great importance, both in this country and India, to 
get rid of stamp duties which bore so heavily in various ways on the 
people. It was on this broad principle that he wished the stamp system 
to cease. But he must say, that the petitioners who had been alluded to 
had no right to expect that Calcutta should be especially exempted from 
aburden which prevailed over other parts of India. The persons who 
now complained against the tax never once opened their mouths in 
favour of the natives of India generally. The petitioners did not act upon 
principle. They looked only to their own interest. They were dormant 
until their pockets were touched, and then they started into life. When 
indivduals were banished without trial—when the liberty of the Press 
was overturned, they were silent; but they considered that their own 
petty, paltry interest, when once assailed, was sufficient to rouse and 
disturb the whole comraunity. The hon. Gentleman eulogised the present 
Lord Goderich for having, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, removed 
stamp duties to the amount of 3C0,000/. from law proceedings where 
the poorer classes of the community were more immediately affected, 
because he felt that it would be highly beneficial to the people; and he 
(Mr. Hume) wished that the inhabitants of Caleutta had taken the same 
strong and immoveable ground, instead of the paltry one of partial in- 
terest which they had selected. Had they acted on a proper principle 
when they allowed individuals to be banished without trial, and the free- 
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dom of the Press to be destroyed? Did they act on general principle, when 
they permitted those individuals to be sacrificed who came forward to pro- 
tect it? Instead of defending them, which, as men and Britons, they 
ought to have done, they basely, and to their eternal disgrace as a commu- 
nity, deserted them, and left Mr. Buckingham, single-handed, to defend 
himself both in India and in this country. The cases of Mr. Arnot and 
Mr. Buckingham,—the case of every man banished without trial and 
unheard, ought to have been their case. If they had upon those occa- 
sions come forward on principle, and acted as Englishmen, they would 
no at this time have been trampled on by the very people whom they 
had formerly supported. They allowed two or three individuals to be 
sacrificed, when defending these great rights ; and they now came forward 
on the paltry principle of profit, and appealed to that Court to relieve 
them. But, for that appeal they had no plea—the regulation intended 
only to extend to the wealthy community of Calcutta the same stamp 
duies on commercial and other proceedings which have for years been 
borne by the Natives in the interior ; and he (Mr. Hume) saw no reason 
why Calcutta should be exempted. If there were taxes, they ought to 
make them just, to be general. He lamented the introduction of these 
stamp duties in the commercial affairs of India. The honour of the 
Natives, in regard to their confidence in commercial transactions in 
many instances, was seareely conceivable to Europeans, and he had re- 
ceived a letter lately, froma principal Native, deploring in moving terms 
these new stamp duties, as being likely to excite suspicion, and to root 
up the principle of honour which before often existed in the breasts of 
the Natives. The hon. Proprietor argued at some length, that both in a 
financial, political, and moral view, the abrogation of the stamp duties 
in India was greatly to be desired. Such a proceeding would tend to 
increase every branch of commerce, and would prevent those heart- 
burnings and jealousies which must proceed from the increase of litiga- 
tion and law proceedings under a differentsystem. He strongly censured 
the Directors for sending out their order relative to the stamp duties so 
secretly and suddenly. The statute declared, that an po te of this 
nature should be sent out in a public despatch, for the purpose, it was 
evident, of letting the merchant know exactly the situation in which he 
stood. This had not been done, and the neglect to do so was, as in this 
country, he contended, contrary to law. It would appear from this mea- 
sure, that their treasury was at a very low ebb, as the Chief Secretary, 
in his answer to the memorial of the inhabitants, had stated, ‘ that the 
necessities of the Government compelled them to lay on new taxes ;’ and 
if such were the fact, it could only have been caused by the grossest 
misgovernment and extravagance. They would shortly be called upon, 
at the expiration of their charter, to declare what they had done for the 
benefit of the Natives of India, and he believed it would be found that 
they had done nothing to protect their rights and privileges. The hon. 
Gentleman then appealed to the Proprietors to exert themselves to en- 
deavour to put an end to the system of oppression and misrule which at 
present prevailed in India. A day of reckoning would come, when it 
would be asked whether the Indian Government had suffered all the 

rivileges of Englishmen to remain untouched, and unencroached upon. 

he answer to that inquiry must be, ‘not one.’ The Public Press, the 
liberty of the subject, the independence of the Judges,—all had been 
assailed, all annihilated!! In conclusion, the hon. Proprietor hoped that 
a report which he had heard would prove not correct,—namely, that 
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the Judges at Calcutta had consented to sanction those Stamp Regula- 
tions, which were so obnoxious to the feelings of the people of India. 

Mr. S. Dixon thought that, in the absence of official information, the 
Court of Directors ought not to have been called on to entertain this 
question to-day. 

The Cuarrman said, the Court of Directors had advices from Cal- 
cutta, dated no later than the 2Ist of June, and the question of registra- 
tion was to have been entertained in the Supreme Court on the 6th of 
July. Of the result of that proceeding they knew nothing. This debate 
was, therefore, rather premature ; and he felt it to be his duty to move 
the previous question. 

Mr. Parrison seconded this motion. 

Colonel Stannore suggested, that the public interests would be best 
served by letting the original motion peel over to the next Quarterly 
Court. © 

Captain Maxrievp said, that under these circumstances he would not 
press his motion. 

The motion was then put and negatived. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT IN INDIA, 

Colonel L. Stannore, after adverting to the extremely defective state 
of the law in India with respect to the relief of persons imprisoned for 
debt, and pointing out the horrible oppression to which they were at 
present exposed, moved the following resolutions, in which are embodied 
the principal features of his speech : 

‘1. That a petition, dated February, 1827, from the debtors in the 
great jail in Calcutta, presented by Mr. John Palmer, and recommended 
by the magistrates, merchants, agents, and shopkeepers of that city, to 
the Vice-President in Council, is entitled to the attention of the Court of 
Directors. 

‘2. That it pects by the petition, that in 1812, 100 debtors were li- 
berated from Calcutta jail under the operation of the Insolvent Act, one 
of whom had been in that hot jail for 18 years; but that when, in 1813, 
this act was made permanent in England, it was not extended to British 
India. 

* 3. That 14 years had since elapsed, and though the Court of Diree- 
tors had extended the spirit of the Insolvent Act to the provinces of 
British India, still debtors in the metropolis of the three Presidencies 
(under the laws of England) are yct doomed to perpetual imprisonment. 
Thus one prisoner has been fourteen years, two have been twelve, and 
one has been eleven years, in the sultry and offensive dungeons of Cal- 
cutta, 

* 4. That this Court doth, therefore, humbly recommend to the Court 
of Directors, to use all their influence in order to extend the Insolvent 
and Bankruptcy laws to British India, and to aid in establishing there, as 
in London, a society for the relief of unfortunate debtors, the operation 
of benevolent exertion being, in truth, the only palliative applicable to 
the present system of English procedure.’ 

Mr. Hume observed, that in the last Session of Parliament the atten- 
tion of the President of the Board of Control had been called by him 
to the situation of unfortunate debtors in India, and he had promised, if 
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the Insolvent laws did not extend to India, to bring in a bill on the sub- 
ject. He was desirous that, by the interference ofthe Court of Directors, 
debtors in India might be placed on the same footing with debtors in 
Canada. He thought it would be premature to press the motion until 
the intentions of the President of the Board of Control were known. 


The Cuairman hoped the gallant Colonel would adopt the suggestion 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just spoken. He soll assure him that 
all persons connected with the Indian Government were as feelingly 
alive as he himself was to the eviJs resulting from the present state of the 
law on the subject. The gallant Colonel was wrong in supposing that 
the debtors discharged from Calcutta jail were released under the opera- 
tion of the Insolvent Act. They were released by the Government, who 
had a discretionary power to discharge persons confined for debts under 
a certain sum. 

After a few words from Mr. Stuart and Captain Maxfield, Colonel 
Stanhope withdrew his motion. 

SUSPENSION FROM OFFICE OF AN INDIAN JUDGE. 

Colonel LetcesteR STANHOPE gaye notice, that he would at the next 
Quarterly Court move the following resolutions : 

‘1. That this Court of Proprietors has heard with regret, that Mr- 
Courtenay Smith, Chief Judge of the Supreme Native Court in Bengal, 
has been suspended from his office for having expressed the following 
opinion,—namely, that ‘ as suits appealed to the authorities in England 
are decided by them after many years, and as the period of the Honour- 


able Company’s charter will shortly expire, and as, after the pg 


of the term of the present charter, it is uncertain whether it will be re- 
newed, or the government of the country will be assumed by his Majesty, 
in my opinion the security of the Government is such as cannot be 
accepted. But as this is an uncommon circumstance, it requires the con- 
currence of another Judge.” 

‘2. That Mr. Canning, when President of the Board of Control, acted 
upon the same principle as that for which Mr. C. Smith has been con- 
demned,—the former having refused to sanction a pension which ex- 
tended the grant beyond the period of their charter. 

‘ 3. That the conduct of the Government in suspending this most upright 
Judge for expressing his honest opinion, is calculated to en the 
fountain of justice in British India; and that Mr. C. Smith, in laying 
down the rule of equity, and protecting the weak from the strong, has 
done his duty, and deserves the approbation of this Court.’ 

BURMESE WAR. 

Mr. Heme asked, whether the commission which had been appointed 
at Calcutta, on the complaint of Dr. Tytler, to inquire into the truth of 
the statements made respecting the improper manner in which the troops 
had been sent to, and provisioned in, Arracan during the late war, had 
made any report, and if so, whether there existed any objection to its 
being produced ? 

The CHARMAN said, that as he had received no notice of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s question he must decline answering it. 

Mr. Hume said, that he would, on a future occasion, submit a motion 
on the subject. 
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THE NATIVE LANGUAGES, 


Mr. Hume, after a few prefatory observations on the great importance 
of a competent knowledge of Hindoostanee to all persons proceeding to 
India in an official capacity, moved the following resolution: ‘ That, as 
the Court-of Directors did, on the 4th of November, 1818, declare it was 
highly desirable that all persons proceeding to India, in the Company’s 
service, should obtain a knowledge of the Hindoostanee language before 
their departure, this Court do recommend the Court of Directors to 
carry their resolution into effect, and allow no Cadet to proceed to India 
until, on examination, he should be found sufficiently grounded in the 
rudiments of the Hindoostanee. He then appealed to Colonel Baillie, 
and others within the bar, of the importance of that knowledge. 

Captain Maxrie.p seconded the motion. 

The Cuarrman said, he felt it his duty to move the previous question 
on a motion of such importance, brought on at so late an hour, and with- 
out notice. 

Colonel Srannore supported the original motion. 

Colonel Battie contended that it was by no means necessary to the 
efficient discharge of duties in India that functionaries should be well 
versed in the Native languages. He was, himself, an instance of a man 
in the military profession, as the hon. Member for Aberden was of one 
in the medical profession, going out to India without any knowledge of 
Hindoostanee, and obtaining, in a few months, sufficient acquaintance 
with it to enable him to discharge all his duties efficiently. 

Mr. Hume replied, that the gallant Director was wrong in supposing 
that he had proceeded to India without any previous knowledge of 
Hindoostanee. He took care to commence that language before he went 
out. 

The original motion was then put and negatived. 

THE CARNATIC DEBT. 

Captain MAxFiELp gave notice, that at the next Quarterly Court he 
would submit a motion respecting the Carnatic debt, with a view to its 
liquidation. 

Colonel STANHOPE gave notice, that at the next Quarterly Court he 
would move that all papers relative to the Stamp Regulations be laid 
before the Court of Proprietors. 

The Court then adjourned at four o’clock. 











CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES, IN INDIA, 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta. ] 


Axford, Richard, Capt., furl. to Europe, expired April last —C. July 3 

Ackers, T. P., Lieut., permitted to retire from the 30th Dec. 1825.—C. ‘July 3. 

Apperley, Licut., 4th Light Cay., to act as Inte rp. aud Quart.-Mast. during the 
indisposition of Lieut. Lowth.—C. July 2 

Alexander, W. F., Ens., app. to do duty w rth the 50th N. L, at Allahabad, in- 
stead of the 57th N. L—C. July 2 

Arding, Cecil, Ens., 58th N. 1, to be Lieut., v. Turner, deceased.—C. June 29. 

Anson, F., Lieut. and Adj., 18th N. L., on furlough to Benares.—C. June 22. 

Alexander, William Ferguson, Ens., to do duty with 57th N, L, at Pertaubgush 
(Oude.)—C, June 25. 

Apperly, H., Lieut., 6th N.1., on furlough to Benares for health—C, May 11. 

Annesley. W. R., Ens. % posted to 4th N. L—M. June 30. 

Anderson, Alexande r, Capt., furlough expired i in May.—M. June 1. 

Alexander, J., Sen. Cornet, oth Lt. Cay. , to be Lieut.—M. June 5, 

Anderson, R., Surg., posted to the 30th N. L—M. dune 16. 

Athill, Lieut., Acting Revenue Surveyor of Bombay and Salsette, on the de- 
parture of Capt. Tate.—B. August 3. 

Ainslie, P. C., Lieut., of H. M.’s 4th Lt. D., Aid-de-Camp to the Com.-in-Chief, 
prom. June 12, y. Lieut.-Col. Rainey, resigned —B. August 3. 

Bell, J. H., Lieut., 11th N. I, Ist Assist. to the Military Auditor-General, on 
furlough to Caleutta.—B. July 24. 

Biscoe, J. W. E., Lieut., furlough to Europe, expired last April—C. July 3. 

Beaty, Francis, L ieut., furlough to Europe, expired.—C. July 3. 

Bryre, Alexander, Dr, permitted to practise, and to succeed as Assist.-Surg. 
—C. July 3. 

Baker, John, Mr., permitted to practise, and to succeed as Assistant-Surgeon. 
—C. July 3. 

Beattie, Assist.-Surg., temporarily to do duty with the 
—C, June 25. 

Bingley, Lieut., Horse Artil., appointed to do duty with the Recruits attached to 
the Riding Depot at Dam Dum.—C, June 30. 

Bellew, Henry W., Licut., 56th regt., to officiate as Dep. Assist. Quart.- Mast.- 
General, from 3d April.—C. July 2. 

Benson, W. , Lieut., Interp. and Quart.-Mast., 4th Cav., permitted to do duty 
with the 2d Light Cay., at Muttra, until Lath Sept., then to proceed to his regt. 
—C. July 2. 

Beek, J. H., Ens., to do duty with 67th N. I., at Dinapore—C. June 25. 

Bainbridge, Thomas Drake, Cavalry Cadet, to do duty with 9th Lt. Cavalry, at 
Cawnpore.—C, June 25. 

Blake, Muirson Trower, Mr., admitted Cadet.—C. June 6. 

Broadfoot, William, Mr., admitted Cadet of Cav.—C. June 6. 

Buchanan, William Miller, Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg.—C. June 6. 

Barber, Mace Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg.—C. June 6. 

Baker, F., Cornet, Cav., rank assigned from 14th Nov., 1826.—C, June 8. 

Boyd, Robert, Ens., 65th N. I., on furlough to Europe, for one year—C. June 8. 

Barret, W iam, Mr. i. admitted Veterinary Surg.—C. May 14. 

Badenach, Walter, Capt., furlough to Europe expired.—C. May 14. 

Brind, Frede rick, Lieut., furlough to Europe expired.— C. May 14. 

Burges, George, Capt., 5th L ight Cav., on furlough to Bombay, and ultimately 
to Europe for health —C. May 14. 

Backman, S. Jasper, Assist.-Apoth., to join the detachment at Chinsurah—C, 
May ll. 

Babington, C. H., Ens., posted to 43d N. L—M, June 30, 


Cawnpore Diy. of Artil. 





Promotions and Changes in India. 


Bond, F., Capt., Artil., on furlough, to Bangalore.—M., June 30. 

Brady, G., Sen. Lieut., 33d N. L, to be Capt., v. Drew, prom.—M. June 8. 

Bell, J., Col., 9th N. 1, on furlough to sea-coast for health. 

Babington, C. S., Ens., 15th N.L, on furlough to Trichinopoly, for health— 
M. June 21. 

Brown, John Read, Lieut., permitted to return to duty.—M. June 1. 

Brett, J.T., Sen. Cornet, 7th Lt. Cav., to be Lieut.—M. June 8. 

Byng, J., Lieut., 6th Lt. Cav., to join and do duty with detail of that regiment 
at Arcot.—M. June 4. 

Brice, E., Lieut., rem. from 3d batt. to 2d Horse Brigade. 

Briggs, J., Lieut., rem. from 42d N. I. to 3lst or N. L. L—M. June 21. 

Bell, Mr., appointed Registrar of the Vice- Admiralty Court, vy. Henry Cootes, 
proceeded to Europe.—M. June 16. 

Bell, C.C., Capt. 34th N.I., on furlough to Europe for health.—May 27. 

Bury, W. S., Senior Lieut., 2d Lt. Cay., to be Capt.—M. May 29. 

Beresford. J.P., Second Licut., posted to 3d batt. Artil—M. May 12, 


Caldecott, C. M., Mr., to be Assistant to the Magistrate and to the Collector of 
Allahabad.—C. June 28. 

Catton, H. P., Cornet, 7th Lt. Cav., to be Lieut., vy. Veysie prom.—C. July 6. 

Carpenter, G., Brig. at Cuttack, appoint. to the command at Dethi.—C. July 2. 

Cullin, John, Ist Lieut., on furlough to Europe for health.—C. June 27. 

Chambers, F. M., Capt., 3d N. L., on leave of absence at Caleutta.—C. June 22. 

Cockney, F., Ens., 26th N. 1., on fur. to the Presidency for health.—C. June 22. 

Couran, J. W., Ens., posted to 64th N. L, at Agra.—C, June 25. 

Caddell, W., Ens., posted to 36th N. I., at Sultanpore (Oude.)—C. June 25. 

Christian, Hugh Holmes, Mr., admitted Cadet of Cay.—C, June 6. 

Conran, William Smith, admitted Cadet of Infantry.—C, June 6, 

Cookson, William, Mr., admitted Cadet of Cay.—C. June 6. 

Chilcott, Joseph, Mr., admitted Cadet of Infantry.—C. June 6. 

Campbell, William Frederick, Ens., 64th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Aire, discharged. 
—C. June 6. 

Cooke, G. M., Capt., 31st N. I., transferred to the Pension Estab.—C. June 8. 

Curson, Henry Fotheringham, Lieut. Artil., rank assigned from 19th Noy. 1826. 
—C, June 8. 

Cameron, Lachlan John, Assist.-Surg., (M.D.,) rank assigned from 19th Noy. 
1826.—C. June 8. 

Culley, J., Capt., 2d N. ., on furlough to Almorah.—C,. May 11. 

Colebroke,R., Capt., of the Eur. Inv. permitted to reside at Monghyr.—C, May 16, 

Cameron, P., Lieut. Col., 2d Light Cav., on furlough to Bangalore.—M., June 21, 

Cayle, H., Capt., 25th N. L, on fur. to Neilgherry Hills for health_—M., June 21. 

Cottrell, C., Lieut., 8th Lt. Cay. on fur. to Western Coast for health.—M. June 21. 

Currie, H., Lieut., 9th N. I., on fur. to Neilgherry Hills for health—M. June 21. 

Close, Robt., Major, Madras Estab., permitted to retire —M. June 5, 

Clarkson, N. F., Mr., admitted Veterinary Surgeon.—M. June 1. 

Cazalet, William Wahab, Mr., admitted a Cadet of Infantry. —M. June 1. 

Colebeck, H., Ens., removed from 16th to 4th N. L—M. June 1. 

Carr, G., Ens., removed from 8th to 16th N. 1.—M. June 1. 

Clapham, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. 31st reg., or T. L. 1., to the 4th N. L—M. June 21, 

Cuppage, A., Lieut., 27th N. 1., to be Adj., v. Waymouth, dec.—M. May 27, 

Cameron, J., Capt., 52d N. I, on furlough to Bengal for one year.—M, May 27. 

Clarke, Geo., Bartholomew, admitted a Cadet of Infantry. —M. May 27. 

Cameron, J. St. M., Lieut., 8th N. I., on furlough to Europe—M. May. 30. 

Callette, J., Lieut.-Col., from 3d to Ist Light Cav.—M. May 26. 

Dick, W.J.. appointed Third Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circnit 
for the Division of Bareilly —C. June 12. 

Dyson, Lieut., 21st N. 1., to act as Interpreter and Quarter-Master, in absence 
of Lieut. Lemer.—C. June 30. 

Dalby, Assist.-Surg., attached to the Hospital of H. M’s, 3d, (or Buffs,) app. to 
act as Apothecary till further orders ——C, June 30, 
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Drever, Assist.-Surg., is appointed to the 53d N. 1L—C. July 2. 

Dalzell, H. B., Hon., Lieut. of Artil., app. Aid-de-Camp. to the Hon. Governor 
General.—C, June 29. 

Delamain, R., Lieut., 66th N. I, on furlough to Europe for health.—C. June 29. 

Dunlap, W. L., Assist.-Surg., on furlough on the River for health.—C. June 22. 

Douglas, Lieut., Madras Estab., now at the Presidency, is app. to the charge of 
Detachment arrived from Amherst Harbour, to proceed to Fort St. George. 
—C. June 23. 

Durie, Rawley H., Mr., admitted Cadet of Infantry.—C. June 6. 

Drever, Assist. Surg., appointed to Medical Charge of the Detachment of young 
Officers, proceeding up the River, under Capt. Welechman.—C. June 2. 

Douglas, Claud, Lieut., 14th N. L, returned to duty without prejudice of rank. 
—C, May 11. 

Donaldson, Hugh, Assist.-Surg., (M.D.,) appointed to the Medical Duties of 
Jungypore Residency.—C. May 18. 

Dunlap, Assist.-Surg., is app. to the Detachment at Chinsurah.—C, May 18. 

Drew, G., Senior Capt., 33d N.1., to be Major, y. Lambe, invalided.—M. bes 8. 

Durant, A. E. B., Ens., 19th N. 1, on furlough to the Presidency for health. 
—M. June 21. 

Durand, J. C. A., removed from 2d Eur. regt. to 27th N. L—M. June 16. 

Davis, R., Major, removed from the 4th Vet. Bat., to the 2d Vet. Bat—M., June 1. 

Dunsmore, G., Senior Cornet, 8th Light Cay., to be Lieut., v. Risdon, deceased. 
—M. June |. 

Denman, E. H. F., Second Lieut. Artil., to rank.—M. May 26. 

Dallas, T., Sir, Major-General and Colonel, (K.C.B.,) removed from 5th to 7th 
Light Cavalry.—M. June 2. 

Donaldson, H. M., Ens., 50th N. L., to do duty with 6th N. I.—M. June 14. 

Denton, J., Deputy Assist. Commis., posted to Vizagapatam.—M. May 27. 

Dickenson, W., Lieut.-Colonel, (C.B.) removed from 7th Light Cay, to 6th Light 
Cay.—M. May 26. 


Ellis, W. H., Ens., at his own request removed from 2d N, I. to 27th regt., as 
junior of his grade—C. June 27, 

Ellis, F. R., Ens., posted to 41st N. 1, at Muttra—C, June 25. 

Edwards, C. L., admitted Cadet of N. 1.—C. June 6. 

Ewart, R. S., Ens., rank assigned from lth Noy., 1826.—C. June 8. 

Elliot, Assist.-Surg., to do duty with H. M’s. 47th regt., until further orders. 

Emery, H. F., Ens., 50th N. 1., to do duty with 29th N. I. temp.—™M. June 30. 


Frith, Warren, H. L., Major, furlough to Europe expired in June.—C, July 3. 

Fleming, Frederick, Mr., permitted to practise, and to succeed as Assist.-Surg. 
—C. July 3. 

Forster, G., Lieut., 6th Lt. Cav., permitted to do duty with Ist Lt, Cay., at Sul 
tanpore, Benares, until Oct., then to join his regt.—C, July 2. 

Flemyng, W. H., Ens., posted to 63d N. 1., at Hansi.—C. June 25, 

Forth, Assist. Apoth., to join the Detachment at Chinsurah.—C. May 14. 

Forbes, W., Licut., Mugh Levy, on furlough for a few months.—C. May 11. 

Faskett, W. R., Lieut., 10th N. L., on farlough to the Presidency.—M. June 21. 

Fyfe, W., Lieut., 52d Native Inf., on furlough to Trichinopoly for health—M. 
June 21. 

Foulis, D., Lieut.-Col. Com., Mad. Estab., to proceed to take up his rank, June 
1, and posted to 6th Lt. Cav.—M. June 2. 

Fortescue, J,, Sen. Ens., N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Bisset, deceased.—M. June 1. 

Foulerton, T., Ens., to be Lieut., vy. Stenton, deceased.—B. June 19. 


Grindall, Fourth Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit for the 
Division of Bareilly —C. July 12. 

Grange, R. G., Ens., 10th N. 1L., to do duty with the 67th N. I. until Nov., and 
then to proceed to his regt.—C. June 25. 

Gordon, Assist.-Surg., doing duty at Cox’s Bungalo, to rejoin the 2d Bat. Artil., 
at Dum Dum.—C. June 30, 
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Grant, James, Mr., to be Assist. to Magistrate, and to the Collector of Burdwan. 
—C, May 31. 
Graham, Donald, Mr., admitted Cadet.—C. June 6. 
Graham, Lieut., 5th Lt. Cay., on furlough to Bombay.—C. May 14. 
Gordon, Charles, Ens., 13th N. L., deing duty with the 6th N. L., to join his Regt. 
—M. June 18. . 
Gillespie, G., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 2d to 7th Lt. Cay. —M. May 26. 


Hare, William, Ens., to do duty with 67th N. L, at Dinapore.—C. June 25. 

Herbert, George Edward, Cay. Cadet, to do duty with 9th Lt. Cay.—C. June 25. 

Hoppe, John, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf.—C. June 6. 

Hutchings, George, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf.—C. June 6. 

Hay, George Charles Kerr, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf.—C, June 6. 

Hull, L. Nelson, Lieut., permitted to return to his duty.—C. May 16. 

Hey, John, Major, furt. in Eur. expired in July—C, May 14.” 

Hutchins, G. H., 36th N. [. to resume the command of the escort with the Agent 
to the Governor-General, in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories.—C. May 18. 

Hewitt, J., Lieut. and Adj., 52d N. [., on furl. to visit the Presidency and Jessore. 
—C. May 11. 5 

Hawkins, E.S., Lieut., 38th N. L., on furl. to the Presidency.—C. May 11. 

Haig, W. Cornet, 4th Lt. Cay.,, to join his regt. at Arcot —M. June 30. 

Haines, G., Ens., posted to 26th N. 1.—M. June 30. 

Hennah, S. W., Cornet, posted to 3d Lt. Cav.—M. June 30. 

Hogarth, J., Ens., posted to 43d N. L—M. June 30. 

Hammond, A., the Rey., to be District Chaplain at Berhampore.—C. June 21. 

Haslewood, J., Lieut.-Col., removed from 2d N. Vet. Bat. to the 4th N. Vet. Bat. 
—M, June 1. 

Haines, William, Surg., app. to the medical charge of the Neilgherries, June 8 ; 
and rem. from 30th to 33d N, I.—June 16. 

Hinton, W., Conductor, to be Dep.-Assist.-Commissary of Ordnance, y. Pass, 
dec.—M. May 27. : 

Higginson, Lieut., 58th N. I, to act as Interp. and Quart.-Mast., v. Turner, de- 
ceased, —June 25. 

Hannay, Lieut. and Adj., 40th N. I., doing duty with the 25th regt., to join his 
regt.—C. July 2. 

Haldane, C., Lieut., 32d N. L, to act as Maj. of Brigade during the absence of 
Capt. La Touch.—C. June 20. 

Hifferson, James, Hospital Apprentice, to officiate as Assist. Apothecary and 
Steward with the Artil. at Benares.—C. June 23. 


Jackson, A., Lieut., 30th N. I., on furlough on the River for health.—C. June 30. 

Jones, William, Apothecary, app. to the Gen. Dispensary, and placed under the 
Med. Board.—C. June 23. 

Jenkins, Henry, Apothecary, attached to H. M.'s 59th, transferred to the Pension 
List.—C. May 14. 

Jenkins, T. A., Ens., posted to 2d N. L—M. June 30. 

Jones, C., Surg., to reside at Fort George.—M. June 2. 

Johnstone, W. G., Ens., removed from 38th to 12th N. I.—M. June 4. 


Kennedy, J. P., Capt., to be Principal Assist. to the Resident at Delhi stationed 
at Subathoo.—C, June 22. 

Kempe, Richard R., Lieut., furlough to Europe expired in June.—C. July 3. 

Kerr, H. T. C., Lieut., 39th N. 1, Superintend. of Cadets, on furlough to China, 
and ultimately to Europe for health.—C. July 4. 

Kerr, Veterinary Surg., appointed to Ist Light Cav., and to proceed to join along 
with the detachment under Lieut. Innes.—C. June 29. 

Knox, A., Brig.-Gen., of the General Staff, on furlough to Musseerabad for 
health.—C. July 2. 

Kennedy, J. T., Capt., 11th N. [., on furlough to Europe.—C. May 18. 

Kennedy, H. A., Ens., 14th N.1., on furlough to Presidency.—M. June 30. 
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Knox, G., Surgeon, on furlough to Caleutta—M. July 3. 


Lloyd, William, Major, furlough to Europe prolonged till the departure of the 
last ship in the season, 1827,—C. July 3. . 

Lovell, Mathew, Mr., permitted to practise and to succeed as Assistant-Surgeon. 
—C. July 3. 

Lambie, John, Capt., permitted to retire from the 15th Sept.—C. July 3. 

Lawrell, J. G., Mr., to be second Assist. to the Export Warehouse Keeper—July 5. 

Leicester, C. B., Lieut., 34th N. I., on furlough to the Presidency.—C, June 25. 

Lewin, Lieut., Horse Artil., appointed to duty with the Recruits attached to the 
Riding Depdt, at Dum Dum.—C, June 30, 

Lemen, C., Lieut., 21st N. I,, Interp. and Quar.-Mast., on furlough to the Pre- 
sidency.—C. July 2. 

Lawrie, J. A., Assist.-Surg., 53d N. L, on furlough for health to the Presidency. 
—C. July 2. 

La Touch, P., Capt., of the District Staff, on furlougn to Lucknow.—C. June 20. 

Long, Lieut., 10th N. L., to remain with the 25th N. L, till Ist Jan, 1828, then 
to join his regt.—C. June 22. 

Lumley, J. R., Ens., posted to 64th N. L, at Agra, —C. June 25. 

Llewellyn, Assist.-Surg., appointed to 25th N. 1—C. June 2. 

Lindsay, William, Mr., admitted Veterinary Surg.—C. May 14. 

Land, Sebastian, Major, 60th N. L, returned to duty without prejudice of rank. 
—C, May 11. 

Ludlow, E. E., Lieut., 20th N. 1, on furlough to Delhi..—C. May 11. 

Lascelles, F. G. J., Cornet, posted to Ist Light Cav.—M. June 30. 

Lambe, J., Major, 33d N. L, transferred to the Invalid Estab., and posted to 4th 
N. Vet. Bat.—M. June 5. 

Lodingten, H. J., Sen. Lieut., 50th N. [., to be Capt., v. Rose, dee.—M., June 5. 

Lancaster, C., Second Lieut., Artil., to rank.—M. May 26. 

Lewis, J., Lieut., 24th N. L., on furlough to the Cape, and ultimately to Europe 
for health—M. May 22. 

Lynch, H. C., Capt., 48th N.1., posted to the Rifle Corps.—M. May 26. 


Mackenzie, A., Second Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit for 
the Division of Bareilly.—C. July 12. 

Munt, J., Lieut., 26th N. L., to act temporarily as Fort Adjutant at Amednuggur. 
—B. July 24. 

Mills, D., Lieut.., 19th regt., to act temporarily as Adjutant to the left wing at 
Jaitpoor, v. Graham.—B. July 24. 

Mackel, A., Assist.-Surg.., appointed Civil Surg. at Kaira.—B. July 14. 

Maughan, J., Lieut. 12th N. 1., on furl. to Madras.—B. July 14. 

Murray, W., Capt., to be Political Agent at Ambaleu.—C. June 22. 

Money, Edward Kyle, Cadet, to be Cornet of Cavalry.—C., June 13. 

Moore, Capt. G., to act as Ass.-Com-.Gen, with Surat Division of the Army.—B. 
Aug, 3. 

Martlan, Frederick, Ens., 4th N.I., to join and accompany the Detachment under 
Lieut. Innes of the 12th N. I.—C. June 25, 

Matthie, Licut., Ist European Regt., to act as Interp. and Quart.-Mast. tempo- 
rarily, v. Howard.—C, June 30. 

M‘Rae, Officiating Assist.-Surg., is attached to the Depdt at Chinsurah until 
further orders.—C. June 30. 

Molyneux, R., Veterinary Surg., on furlough to the Presidency.—C. June 20. 

Mackintosh, Alexander, Ens., rem. from 6th extra Regt. to 52d N. I. at Chitta- 
gong.—C. June 23. 

Mainwaring, Philip, Ens., to do duty with 67th N. I.—C. June 25. 

Morgan, James John M‘Clary, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf—C. June 6. 

Mackintosh, C., Assist.-Surg., jun., 64th N. L, appointed to the Medical Duties 
of the Civil Station of Allyghur, v. Henderson, prom.—C, June 8. 

Mackinnon, Ass.-Surg., (M. D.,) rank assigned from 19th Nov. 1826.—C. June 8. 

Mallock, Lieut., of Engin., to act as Adj. of Corps, and Visiting Officer of the 
Works in Fort William.—C, May 15. 
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Macpherson, S. C., Ens., posted to 43d N. L—M. June 30. 

Merritt, J., Eus., yor to 43d N. IL—M. June 30. 

Miller, W.A.,, Lieut. Rif. Corps, on furl. to Western Coast for health.—M. June 30. 

Mytton, Richard, the Rev., to be District Chaplain at Howrah.—C. June 21. 

Mandeville, C., Lieut.-Col., rem. from the 4th N. Vet. Bat. to the Carn. Eur. Vet. 
Bat.—M. June 1. 

Meredith, J.J., Sen. Capt. 4th Light Cav., to be Maj., v. Close, ret—M. June 5. 

M‘Leod, D. M, sen., Ens., 50th N. L., to be Lieut.—M. June 5. 

M‘Leod, D., sen., Lieut. 7th Light Cav., to be Capt.—M. June 5. 

Marrett, P. T., rem. from Ist Eur. Regt. to 8th N. L—M. June 4. 

Marlay, J. W., Ens., rem. from 28th N. [. to the 3d P. L. L—M. June 15. 

Maclean, C. M., Ens., 43d N. L., to do duty with the 52d N. L—M. June 16. 

Nicholson, Simon James, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf —C. June 6. 

Nugent, Edmund M‘Intosh, admitted Cadet of Inf.—C. June 6. 

Nicolay, F. L., Lieut. and Adj., lst Extra Regt., on furl. to sea-coast for health, 
—M. June 30. 

Newmarch, W., Sen. Capt. 7th Light Cay., to be Maj., vy. Riddell, prom.—M. 
June 5. 

Nicholl, H. L., Ens., 25th N. L, to do duty with 2d N. 1—M. June 14. 

O'Brien, Peter, Aputh., appointed to the General Dispensary, and placed under 
the Medical Board.—C. June 23. 

O‘Briene, Thomas Ormsby, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf.—C. June 6, 

Orr, W., Lieut., Artil., on furlough to Ougole—M. June 21. 

Ommaney, W. S., Senior Cornet, 2d Lt. Cav.—M. May 29. 

Pringle, Capt., Assist.-Secre tary to the Military Board, to take charge of the 
Secretarate Duties, on the de parture of Major Fearon, ‘until the arrival of Capt. 
James.—B. July 21. 

Phillips, J. B., Lie ‘ut., 2d Eur. Reg., on furlough to oo July 22. 

Pearce, C., ¢ ‘apt., permitted to return to duty.—C. July : 

Primrose, R., Surg., permitted to retire from the 16th ol 1826.—C. July 3. 

Perreau, C.J., Ens., at his own request, rem. from 38th reg., and posted to the 
58th N. a as jun. of his grade.—C. June 30. 

Perreau, C. J. H., posted to 36th N.L, at Sultanpore (Oude) —C. June 25. 

Piggot, C. C., Ens., rank assigned from Noy. 19, 1826, to do duty with 10th Lt. 

vay.—C, June 8. 

Parish, W., the Rev., to be District Chaplain at Kurnaul.—C. May 17. 

Parry, R. B. . Mr, admitted Veterins ary Surg.—C. May 14. 

Pearson, D., : ns., posted to 43d N. 1.—M. June 30. 

Pinchard, G. = , Lie ut., 3d reg., or P. L. L, on furlough.—M. June 21. 

Powell, T., Mite Surs., to do duty with 10th N. L—M. June 1. 

Rattray, R. H., Senior Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit for 
the Divi ision of alcutta.—C. July 12. 

Reynolds, T., Capt., 63d N. 1, on furlough to the Presidency.—C. June 25. 

Robb, F. C., Capt., Dept.-Assist.-Quar.-Mast.-Gen., General-Staff, on leave of 
_absence to enable him to join his station.—C. June 27. 

Ramsay, Thos., Ens., at his own request, rem. from 24th reg. and posted to 22d 
N. I. as junior of his grade.—C. June 23. 

Riddell, Thos., Ens., to do duty with 67th N. I. at Dinapore.—C. June 25. 

Robbins, William Pitt, Mr., admitted Cadet of Cav.—C. June 6. 

Robinson, David, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf—C. June 6. 

Rickard, J., Capt. 29th N. L., to do duty with the 4th N. I.—M. June 30. 

Ricketts, W. H., Cornet, posted to 2d Lt. Cav.—M. June 30. 

Riddell, M., Senior Major, from 7th reg. to be Lieut.~Col., and posted to 7th 
Lt. Cav. ., ¥. Gillespie, dec.—M. June 1. 

Russell, J., Lieut.-Col.-Com. (C. B.), rem. from 7th to 6th Lt. Cay—M. June 2. 

Richards, William Henry, Surgeon, to rank.—M. May 29. 

Raynford, H., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 6th to 3d Lt. Cav.—M. May 26. 

Scobie, D. M., Lieut., 14th N. 1, to be Acting.- Adj. to the Detachment proceed- 
ing to Poonah.—B. July 14. 

Spicer, Capt., 12th Madras N. 1, to be Dept.-Judge-Advoeate-Gen., with the 
troops under the command of Maj.-Gen. Sir A. Campbell, K,C, B.—C, June 29 
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Spry, Henry Harpur, Mr., permittted to practise, and to succeed as Assistant- 
Surgeon.—C. July 3. 

Small, Assist.-Surg., appointed to the Medical Charge of the Detachment under 
Lieut. Innes, as far as Cawnpore, and there to join the 8th Lt. Cav.—C. June 30. 

Scott, G. M., Officiating Assist.-Surg., appointed to the medical charge of the de- 
tachment of 68th N. I., under command of Capt. Bell, for Arracan.—C. June 22. 

Smith, W., Ens., posted to 19th N.I., Musseerabad.—C., June 25. 

Siddons, G. R., admitted Cadet of Cavalry.—C. June 6. 

Sleeman, J., Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf.—C. June 6. 

Saunders, S. J., Mr., admitted Cadet of Cavalry.—C. June 6. 

Stokes, J., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg.—C. June 6. 

Simkins, A. M., the Rev., to be District Chaplain at Chinsurah.—C., June 21. 

Smythe, E. L., Major, 5th Light Cav., on furlough to the sea-coast for health. 
—M. June 30. 

Sheriff, E., Senior First Lieut. of Artil., to be Capt., v. Kennan, deceased. 

Stapleton, E., Lieut., furlough to Europe expired in August.—M. June. 

Scott, R, R., Sen. Ens., 52d N. I., to be Lieut., v. Barton, deceased.—M. June 1. 

Showers, E.S. G., Second Lieut., removed from Ist Bat. to 2d Horse Brigade. 
—M. June 18. 

Turner, Lieut., 61st N.I., to act as Inter. and Quar.-Master, in the absence of 
Lieut Jenkins.—C. June 27. 

Tyler, G., Lieut., 53d N. I., to act as Adj. to a detachment proceeding to Delhi. 
—C. June 27. 

Taylor, A. W., Ens., Ist Eur. regt., on furl. to Tirhoot.—C. June 30. 

Thomas M., Major, 54th N. 1, on furl. to Almorah, for health.—-C. June 30. 

Turton, J., Ens., posted to 3d N. L., at Lucknow.—C. June 25. 

Tebbs, George, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf —C. June 6. 

Tabor, Samuel James, Cornet, Cay., rank assigned from 19th Nov., 1826, to do 
duty with 10th Lt. Cay.—C. June 8. 

Taylor, G. J., Mr., to be Collector of Beerbhoom.—C. May 10. 

Taylor, W., Ens., posted to 4th N. L—M. June 30. 

Thompson, E.P,. Esq., to be Assistant to the principal Collector of Cuddapah. 
—M. July 3. 

Veysie, William, Lieut., 7th Lt. Cay., to be Capt. of a troop, v. Grant, deceased. 
—C, Jul r 8. 

Vernet, J. 4 Du, Ens., 24th N. I, to do duty with 52d N. 1—M. June 1. 

Webb, W. Taylor, Surg., to be Garrison-Surgeon at Chunar, y. Tytler, appointed 
a Presidency Surgeon.—C. July 6. 

Wilcox, Jolin Theodore, Ens., appointed to do duty with the 49th N. I. at Mirza- 
pore, to proceed with the Detachment under Lieut. Innes.—C, July 2. 

Walker, T. C., Ens., posted to 26th N.I., at Cawnpore.—C. June 25, 

Windsor, Charles, Mr., admitted Cadet.—C. June 6. 

Wallace, Francis, Mr. admitted Cadet of Inf.—C. June 6. 

Willan, Joseph, Mr., admitted Assist.-Sug.—C. June 6. 

Wroughton, N, Cornet, posted, to Ist Lt. Cay.—M. June 30. 

Whitlack, J., Cornet. posted to 3d reg. Lt. Cav.—M. June 30. 

Willes, C.T., Cornet, posted to 5d Lt. Cav.—M. June 30. 

Wynham, W., Cornet, posted to 3d Lt. Cav.—M. June 30. 

Watson, J., Capt., 14th N. 1, to take charge of the young officers proceeding to 
Bangalore and the Dooab. 

Wright, George, Lieut., Madras Estab., to return to duty without prejudice of 
rank.—M. June I, 

Wilkinson, Charles, Mr., admitted to succeed as an Assist.-Surg.—M. June 8, 

Watkins, Sen. Lieut.-Brev. Capt., 7th Lt. Cav., to be Capt.—M. June 5. 

Williams, T., Surgeon, posted to 51st N. 1.—M. June 16. 

Watkins, H., Lieut., Artil., rem. from Ist Batt. to the Ist Horse Brigade. 
—M. June 16. 

Wight, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 4th to 42d N. 1—M. June 21. 

Yeatman, Assist.-Surgeon. fur. to Europe prolonged till Dec. next.—C. July 3. 

Young, Ens., 38th N. 1., permitted to do duty with the 57th N, I. till 1st of Oct., 

then to proceed to his regiment.—C. June 20. 
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Young, Thomas, Ens., to do duty with 40th N. I. at Dinapore.—C. June 25, 
Yarde, W. H., Ens., llth N. L, on furl. to Bangalore —M. June 21. 
Yates, R. H., ” Lieut.-Col., to return to duty.—M. June 1. 


° BIRTHS. 
Atkinson, the lady of Henry, Esq., of a son, at Madras, June 10. 
Ashton, the lady of William, Esq., Civil Ser., of a daughter, at Madras, May 18. 
Anderson, the lady of Lieut. P. C., of the Pioneers, of a son, at Allyghur, 
June 23. 
Bruce, the lady of Capt. E., 35th Madras N. L, of a daughter, at Penang, 
May 3. 
Birdwood, the lady of William, Esq., Civ. Serv.. of a son, at Broach, June 5. 
eo the lady of Lieut.-Col., H. M's. 31st foot, of a daughter, at Chunar 
May | 23 
Barlow, the lady of Robert, Esq. Sen., Civ. Serv., of twin daughters, at Ghazee- 
pore, May 23. 
Breechman, the lady of Mr., Sitting Magistrate at Mullativo, Ceylon, June 4. 
Bunbury, the lady of Capt., of a daughter, at Penang, May 30. 
Butler, the lady of Lieut. and Adj. John, 3d N. L., of a daughter, at Lucknow, 
June 3. 
Clemons, the lady of Capt. J., 9th N.1., of a son, at St. Thomas’s Mount 
Madras, June 26. 
Calder, the lady of Capt., Ist Eur. reg., of a danghter, at Cannanore, June 7. 
Crawford, the lady of Thomas, Esq., of a son, at Ganjam, June 18, 
Dangerfield, the lady of Capt., Assist. Opium Agent, of a son, at Indore, 
July 6. 
De Souza, the lady of Antonio, Esq., of a daughter, at Karel, June 13, 
Deans, the lady of John, Esq., at Batavia, Dec. 22. 
Dyer, the lady of Lieut. Dep.-Assist.-Adj.-Gen. of the Army, of a daughter 
at Madras, June 3. 
Emady Chek ‘ah Royal, or Nanah, the lady of, Son to his Highness the Rajah 
of Bunganore, of a ‘daughte r, at Madras, June 24. 
Eastgate, the lady of Capt., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 9. 
Francis, the lady of R. B., Esq., of a daughter, at Jessore, June 22. 
Fleming, the lady of Lieut., of H. M.’s 49th regt., of ason, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, Jan. 27. 
Fitzgerald, the lady of Lieut. W. R., of the Engin., of a son, at Allypore, May 1 
Godfrey, the lady of Capt., Dep.- Assist. -Quar,-Mast.-Gen., of a son, at Bellary. 
July 2. 
Gtnson, the lady of Major J. F., Commanding 2d Eur. regt., of a daughter, at 
Kamptee, June 1. 
Hunter, the lady of Capt. F., Assist.-Adj.-Gen., of a daughter, at Kamptee, near 
Nagpore, July 6. 
Harper, the co of Edmond J., Esq., of a daughter, at Hazareebang, June 10. 
Hughes, the lady of Ens., 39th N. 1., of a son, at Madras, June 7. 
Hall, the lady of C apt. James, of a son, at Calcutta, May 3. 
Hudson, the lady of C 43 John, of a daughter, at Calcutta, June 20. 
Hooper, the lady of G.S , Esq. Civ. Service, of a daughter, at Tellicherry 
May 25. 
James, the lady of Capt. J. P., 2d regt., of a son, at Palaveram, July 6. 
Jordan, the lady of Paul, Esq. ., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 4. 
Jenkins, the lady of Lieut., 6lst N.1., of a daughter, at Seebpoor, July 5. 
James, the lady of Capt. Henry, 20th N. 1. ., of a son, at Barrackpore, June 14. 
Lindsay, the lady of C., Esq. of a daughter, at Calcutta, June 27. 
M‘ Dowell, the lady of James, Esq Bengal Med. Serv., of a son, Calcutta, Feb. 14 
Merchison, the lady of K., Esq. ., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Penang, May 20. 
Marquand, the lady of C apt. Edward, of a son and heir, at Chittagong, June 2. 
Moseley, the lady of Capt. G. W., Timber- -agent, of a son, at Jynughur, in Tir 
hoot, May 26. 
Monteath, the lady of Capt., 35th wet of a son, at Meerut, May 25. 
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Moorat, the lady of John, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, June 7 

Moberly, the lady of Capt., Dep. Sec. Mil. Board, of a son, at Madras, May 30. 

Paxton, the lady of Dr. George, 41st. N. L, of a son, at Muttra, May 15. 

Poynton, the lady of Capt. W., of the Country Service, of a daughter, at 
Colabah, Aug. 9. 

Ricketts, the lady of H., Esq., of the Civ. Serv., of a son, at Cuttack, June 20. 

Rylot, the lady of Capt., 2d Cav., of a son, at Mhow, July 24 

Sievw right, the lady of Francis, Esq., Surg., H. M. Depdt, of ason, at Chin- 
surah, July 4. 

Stewart, the lady of Lieut., 22d N. 1, of a son, at Midnapore, June 5. 

Stuart, the lady of Lieut.-Col. J.N., of twins, a son and daughter, at Chow- 
ringhee, May 12. 

Stuart, the lady of Capt. H., 48th foot, of a son, at Trichinopoly, June 14, 

Searle, the lady of Mr., Assist. Bor of a son, at Madura, June 16. 

Stapleton, the lady of L ieut., 52d N. L, of a daughter, at Chittagong, May 19. 

Steel, the lady of Capt. James, Dep.-Judg.-Adv.-Gen., of a daughter, at Dina- 
pore, June 8. 

Saunders, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, Bombay, Aug. 8 

Stacy, the lady of Capt., 32d N. 1, of a daughter, at Subathoo, June 28. 

Talbot, the |: uly of Lieut., Glst N. L, of a son, at Calcutta, June 22. 

Ward, ‘the lady of Capt. B. S., of a son, at Cannanore, Madras, July 2 

Ww vodcock, the lady of E. H., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Salem, July 8, 

Williamson, the lady of Lieut., 25th N. L, of ason, at Dinapore, June 10. 

Willis, the lady of Lieut., A. D., of adaughter, at Keitah, July 1. 


MARRIAGES. 

Bruce, Lieut., Stanhope, 3d reg. of Buffs, to Isabella, daughter of Col. Ro- 
bert Ellis, 25th Light Dragoons, Bombay, June 20. 

Cook, A., Esq., Surgeon 67th N.1. to Mrs. L. M. Armstrong, widow of the late 
Capt. H. B. Armstrong, H. M. 14th reg., at Dinapore, May 30. 

Colvin, John Russel, Esq., Civil Service, to Emma Sophia, daughter of the Rev. 
C, Sneyd, Isle of 5 ight, at Calcutta, May ll. 

Christian, the Rey. J., to Miss S. Morton, at Calcutta, July 9. 

Danby, Freder . E sq. ., of the Grange, Hainault Forest, E ssex, to Fanny, relict 
of the late J. E. Higginson, Esq., at Madras, June 11. 

Dougal, John, Re ‘sq. to Charlotte, eldest daughter of the late John Sandford, Esq., 
of the Bengal Service, at Calcutta, July 16. 

Fergusson, F. J., Esq., to Margaret, only daughter of the late Captain Edw. 
Lowes, at Calcutta, May 9. 

Greenway, Charles Coverdale, Esq. to Miss Mary Farquharson, eldest daughter 
of Richard Foley, Esq., at Cawnpore, June 12. 7 

Hannay, S. F., Lieut.-Adj. of the ith N. L, to Miss M. C. Graham, eldest 
daughter of Alexander Graham, Esq., Glasgow, at Calcutta, July 4. 

Hodges, P. P. Capt. Executive Officer of Public Works, to Emily Vandeput, 
eldest daughter of William Jones, Esq., of Helston, in Cornwall, at Penang, 
June 6. 

Ives, George E., Esq., S. R. A., to Frances, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Bush, en. +» at Calcutta, May 4 

Lyons, S. A., Lient., 34th reg., to Miss Logie, grand-danghter of Major-Gen. 
Sir John Araokd, kK. C. B., at Seetapore, June 22 

Lionel, Mr. Thomas, son of the late Mr. Thomas Lionel, of the Ordnance 
Departm: ent, - Miss Frances Edwards, at Madras, June 4 

Lewin, W. C.J., Lieut. of Horse Artil. to Miss Lamprimaudaye, at Calcutta, 
June 15. 

Ockleton, Thomas, Esq., to Miss C. A. Huet, at Calcutta, June 21. 

Preston, Lieut. D’Arcy, 65th N. 1., to Miss Janet Forrest, at Calcutta, June 20. 

Reade, Lieut. W. B., 1st Light Cav., to Elizabeth, second daughter of J. Griffin, 
Esq., of Sloane- street, Middlesex, at Benares, May 10. 

— Mr, Arch., Engineers, to Mrs. Carolina Matilda Bennet, at Calcutta, 

ay 4, 
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Terraneau, Robert, Esq., to Miss Elizabeth Brown, at Mooradabad, June 5. 

Turner, John, Esq., Attorney-at-law, to Miss Frances Maflin, Calcutta, June 23. 

Tomkyns, Mr. William, Assist. in the oflice of Accountant Board of Revenue, to 
Miss Maria Louisa Desplannes, at Calcutta, June 9. 

Urquhart, Lieut. George, 65th N. 1, to Cecilia Mary, youngest daughter of the 
late Col. G. Torrane, Governor at Cape Coast, Africa, at Barrackpore— 
June 23. 

Vincent, Major William, commanding 25th N. I. Vols. to Mrs. E. Pickersgill, at 
Calcutta, July 12. 

Walker, James A., Esq., to Miss Feliciana Da Costa, at Calcutta, June 5. 

Willoughby, Edward, Lieut., 18th N. I., to Emma, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col, 
Sheall, Bombay Estab., at Poonah, June 1. 

DEATHS, 

Burchell, Lieut. Edward Sayer, at Kamptee, June 26. 

Barnes, Lydia, wife of Mr. Salmon, of the Surat MisSion, aged 20 years, at 
Surat, June 12. 

Booth, George, Esq., aged 23 years, at Calcutta, May 27 

Brady, Mr. Patrick, Tutor of the Engince# Institution, aged 40 years, at Geer- 
gaum, July 29. 

Bell, Charles Hamilton, Capt. of Artillery, Sophia, the lady of, of cholera, at 
Nussecrabad, May 19. 

Comparte, Lewis Jacob, Esq., Superintendent of Indigo W orks, 3 aged 37 years, 
at Monghyr, June 16. 

Clarke, the lady of Lieut. Ey Dep.-Ass.-Com.-Gen., at Bellary, May 25 

Clarkson, Lieut. W. H., 3lst N. L., at Poonah, Ang. 2. 

Campbell, Neil, Brev.-Capt., H, a's 13th Lt. Inf., at Dinapore, April 25. 

Crewes, John, Capt. of the brig Marcelly, aged fifty, at Calcutta, duly 13, 

Cavell, June Henrye, Esq., Surg. to the Right Hon. the Governor-General, at 
Subathoo, June 21. 

Davies, Major, Evan, 14th N. [., commanding the Nizam’s Reformed Horse at 
Mominabad, May 8. 

Davies, Julia, wife of Capt. Charles Frederick Davies, of the country sea-service, 
aged thirty-two, Caleutta, May 1. 

Dickenson, the lady of Capt., Ist Brigade Horse Artil., at Bangalore, June 19. 

Eaton, Charles, Capt., late Master-Attend., at Coringa, aged 74, Madras, May 20 

Eurenell, Lieut., E. S., at Kamptee, June 26. 

Fawcett, J., Esq., Helen Langford, infant daughter of, Bombay, July 28. 

Fitzgerald, Lieut. and Quart.-Mast. 41st regt., at Kamptee, near Nagpore 
June 7, 

Glover, Harriet, youngest daughter of J. Glover, Esq.. of Pool House, Worces- 
tershire, at Hawu! Bagh, near Almorah, May 24. 

Grant, Capt., Charles, 7th Lt. Cav., near Kurnaut, June 15. 

Hutchings, Rev. R. L. (A. M.) Chaplain of the Presidency, at Penang, 
April 20. 

Halhed, J. Hastings, eldest son of N. J. Halhed, Esq., Civ. Sery., at sea, Jan. 3. 

Harvey, J., Esq., aged 62 years, at Calcutta, May 15. 

Henwood, G. , Esq., late of Kedgeree, aged 24 years, at Entally, June 20. 

Heath, Wm., 'Esq., Assist. Surg., attached to the De pot at Chinsurah ; drowned 
in crossing to C haudpaul Ghaut, May 28. 

Humphreys, the wife of the Rev. Ji, aged 31, at Malacca, on the 29th of May. 

Muspratt, R. J. M., Esq., Civ. Serv., aged 19, at Bombay, July 20. 

Macvite, the infant daughter of Lieut. W. J., Artil. reg., at Ishapore, June 26. 

M‘Leod, J. A., infant son of J. M‘Leod, Esq., at Pondicherry, June 13. 

Montgomery, A. B., infant daughter of Assist. Surg., Bombay, Mad. Estab., at 
Chanda, near Nagpore,June 16. 

Macdonald, A. C. M., infant daughter of the late Capt. A. Macdonald, Political 
Agent at Neemuch, Villa Marina, Bombay, May 4. 

Moran, E., Esq., late Commissary of Ordnance, aged 71 years, at Calcutta, on the 
12th of July. 





Q14 Shipping Intelligence. 


Macauley, M., infant daughter of T. B., at Bombay, July 16. 

Panton, A. ., daughter of Capt. J., Engineers, at Are ot, June 1. 

Robson, W. H., infant son of F. Hy Esq., at Madras, June 30. 

Renw ood, G., Esq., late of Kedgeree, aged 34 years, at Entally, June 20 
Ramsay, P. W. .» Maj., of H. M.’s 47th reg., at Berhampore, June 29. 

Robertson, Ens., 53d N.1., of the Arracan fever, while marching through the 


country, at Akyal, June 22. 

Scott, C., Esq., Ceylon Civ. Serv., and Provincial Judge, at Galle, Ceylon, June 3. 

Spencer, E., Lieut., Inv. Estab., at Monghyr, June 25. 

Steel, the infant daughter of Capt. J., Deputy-Judge Advocate-General, at Dina- 
pore, June 22, 

Salmond, F. C., Esq., Civ., Estab., at Penang, May 28. 

Stewart, F., Esq., Assist.-Surg., on board the Java, June 11. 

Stapleton, the wife of Licut., 52d N. L, at Chittagong, May 27. 

Stewart, J. D., late Master-Attendant at Cochin, May 9. 

Turner, W., Capt., 58th N. L, at Agra, June 8. 

Vibart, Emma Forbes, infant danghter of John Vibart, Esq., Civ. Serv., aged 11 
months, at Ahmedabad, May 11. 

Wiilis, J., Lieut., 28th N. L, at Musulipatam, June 25. 

Waldron Eliz. “9 Miss, daughter of the late Capt. J. H. Wa'dron, 46th N. L, aged 
7 years and 7 months, at Calcutta, July 5. 

Watkins, Mary Anne, infant daughter of Capt. J. Watkins, 62d N. 1.. at Benares, 
June 23. 

Warren, F., Lieut., N.1., aged 24 years, drowned in attempting to save himsel 
from the wreck of the late ship John, July 3. 

Watkinson, Mary Emma, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Watkinson, o Grove House 
at Chinsurah, May 13. 

Watson, J. C. Esq. .y uged 47 years at Calcutta, May 10. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date: 
1827. 
Cowes . Preciosa - Hjelm . Singapore June 15 
Dover .. Warwick -» Gibson .. Bombay.. Aug. 
Downs .. Mary ‘ Guy Singapore July 
Portsmouth William Harris Beachroft. . Ascen. Isl. July 
Dover .. Maitland -- Stndd - Bombay.. Aug. 
Downs .. Midas -. Baigrie .. Batavia.. Aug. 11 
Downs... Triumph -. Green Bombay.. Aug. 5 
Portsmouth Spring -» Harpie .. Bombay.. June 10 
Downs .. Egyptian -» Lilburn .. Bombay.. Aug. 16 
Downs .. Augerona’ .. Baker Bengal ... May 5 
Downs .. C.of Dunsmore Bengal .. July 5 
Downs .. William Parker Brown - Cape .. Oct. 12 
Liverpool... Clansmen  .. Snowden.. Calcutta... Sept. 1 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 
Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart, 


Bengal -» Marcelly Crews -- London 
Bengal -- Vansittart - Dalrymple .. London 
Bengal -- Windsor - Proctor - London 
Bengal . Inglis .. Searle -» London, 





a ee ae ae 


ae 


Date. 


1827 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug 
Aug. 
Ang. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


15 
16 
16 
19 
20 
15 
23 
25 
3l 


Port of Arrival. 


Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Madras 
Bengal 
Batavia 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Bombay 
Mauritius 


Bombay 
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Ship’s Name. 


Harriett 
Cesar 

Sir William 
Scalby Castle 
Waterloo 
Cassander 
Crynthia 
Esther 
Enterprise 
Darius 

Mary 

Chas. Kerr 
Morning Star 
John Biggar 


Commander 


Kind.ey 
Watt 
Wilson 
Newall 
Manning 
Rodger 
Rixon 
Robinson 
Dillon 
Blair 
Beachroft 
Brodie 
Gibbs 


Kent 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 


Port of Depart. 


Gravesend 
Liverpool 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Portsmouth 
Liverpool 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 


Ship’s Name. 


Norfolk 
Cleopatra 

Calista 

Mary Ann 
Marmion ee 
Thomas Ritchie .. 
Auriga 

Patience 

Satellite 
Undaunted 


Commander. 


Redman 
Clement 
Hawkins 
O'Brien 
Wright 


Alexander .. 


Walford 
Matthews 
Laws 


H. M.S. 
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Port of Depart. 


London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 


Destination. 


Bengal 

N.S. Wales 
N. S. Wales 
Mad. & Beng. 
N. S. Wales 
Bombay 
Bengal 

Cape 

Beng. & Mau. 
Bengal 


Bengal 
Bombay 

Mad. & Beng. 
Bombay 
Bombay 

Cape & Beng. 
Bombay 

Mad. & Beng. 
Ceylon 

N.S. Wales 
N.S. Wales 
Bombay 
Bengal 

Mad. & Beng. 


Greenock oe Be .. Frank 
Greenock Lady Han. Ellis... Liddell 
Gravesend GovernorHarcourt 
Gravesend ., Sarah Weeding 
Gravesend .. Surry -- Kemp 
Leith .- Louisa Mackie 
Grayesend .. Ellen -- Boyle 
Gravesend .. Lady Holland ., Snell 
Deal .. Stentor .- Tinadell 
Gravesend Importer -- Smith 
Grayesend Borodino 

Plymouth Exmouth Graham 
Gravesend Candian -» Reed 
Gravesend Lord Amherst ..  Ardlie 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SUPPRESSION OF ANOTHER INDIAN Paper. 


In a former part of this Number, we have adverted to the fact of the suppres- 
sion of a second Indian Newspaper by the mere mandate of authority, without 
trial or hearing ;—on which occasion, no Public Meeting,—no Memorial to Go- 
vernment,—no Petition to Parliament,—no Public Subscription to carry through 
measures necessary for redress,—seems to have been thought of by the English 
community in India ; though the power of suppressing the opinions, and destroy- 
ing the whole property of individuais, at will, is even worse than the arbitrary 
taxation of the community, generally, by a Stamp Tax, which, being divided 
among thousands, can positively effect the ruin of no one, though it may be gene- 
rally inconvenient and disagreeable. Since our sheets were closed for the Press, 
we have received the following from India, which, as containing the injured indivi- 


dual’s remarks on the Official Correspondence given, we feel it our painful duty to 
place on record here : 
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‘THE LATE CALCUTTA CHRONICLE.’ 
‘RUDE TIMES GIVE NOT REASONS,’ 
Mill's Hist. of Brit. India, 2d Ed. vol. i. p. 255. 

‘The Proprietor of the late ‘* Calcutta Chronicle’ yesterday informed the 
subscribers to that paper, that a respectable application had been addressed to 
the Government, praying for a renewal of the license on grounds whigh, it was 
hoped, would be successful. He has now to add, that the application has been 
unsuccessful, and for the information of his friends and the public, he subjoins 
the correspondence that has passed on the occasion, republishing the first letter 
of Mr. Secretary Lushington, that the whole may be presented to the reader at 
one view. 

To Mr. William Adam, and Mr, Villiers Holcroft, Proprietors of the Calcutta 

Chronicle. 
* GENTLEMEN, © General Department. 

* The general tenor of the contents of “The Culeutta Chronicle,”’ having been 
for some time past highly disrespectful to the Government, and to the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors, and that Paper of the 29th instant in particular, 
comprising several paragraphs in direct violation of the Regulations regarding 
the Press, I am directed to inform you, that the Right Honourable the Vice- 
President in Council has resolved, that the license granted to you on the 25th 
January last, for the printing and publishing of ‘‘ The Calcutta Chronicle,” be 
cancelled, and it is hereby cancelled accordingly from the present date. 

‘Tam, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
© Council Chambcr, °C. LusuINGTon, 
3lst May, 1827. © Chief Secretary to the Government.’ 
To Charles Lushing ton, Esy., Chief Secretary to the Government, 

*Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this 
date, informing me that the license of “ ‘The Calcutta Chronicle” is cancelled by 
the Right Honourable the Vice- President in Council. 

“As his Lordship in Council has not seen fit to indicate the particular articles 
or paragraphs that have brought upon me this heavy expression of his dis- 
pleasure, I am at a loss to know wherein my offence consists, what are the 
violations of the Press Regulation, to which his Lordship refers, or in what 
respects the general tenor of the paper has been considered as highly disrespect- 
ful to the Government and to the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

* 1 beg to call to the recollection of his Lordship in Council, that the rules at- 
tached to the Press Regulation are expressly declared to ‘ impose no irksome 
restraints on the publication and discussion of any matters of general interest re- 
lating to European and Indian affairs, provided they are conducted with the temper 
and decorum which the Government has a right to expect from those living under 
its protection ; neither do they preclude individuals from offering, in a temperate 
and decorous manner, through the channel of the public newspapers or other 
periodical works, their own views and sentiments relative to matters affecting the 
interests of the community.’’ With profound deference to his Lordship in Council, 
I beg to state, that in offering my sentiments relative to matters affecting the in- 
terests of the community, I am not conscious of having transgressed the bounds 
here prescribed. 

* Lbeg respectfully to submit, for the consideration of his Lordship in Council, 
that in every former case of suppression, several previous admonitions have been 
given ; whereas, in the present case, although I am informed that the general 
tenor of the contents of “ The Caleutta Chronicle” has been considered, for some 
time past, highly disrespectfal, yet the withdrawal of the license is sudden and 
unexpected, and has not been preceded by any authoritative warning, to which it 
would have been at once my duty, my interest, and my inclination to attend. 

‘Knowing the difficulties and dangers that beset the path of an Indian Editor, 
I was originally induced to allow my name to be sent into Government, in that 
character, with extreme unwillingness, which was vanquished chiefly by the 
hope of being instrumental in saving from destruction the property of a poor 
man, vested in a paper that had incurred the displeasure of Government ; and 
the leniency shown by Government in that case, subsequently, encouraged me to 
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embark property, on my own account, in a similar concern. I venture to hope, 
that an engagement thus commenced, for the benefit of another, will not be ter- 
minated, by the fiat of his Lordship in Council, to my great loss, without any 
premonition for my guard and guidance. 

‘ I have only to add, that should his Lordship in Council be pleased to extend 
to me the same consideration which has been bestowed upon others in similar 
circumstances, it will be my earnest endeavour to avoid whatever may appear 
likely to be deemed a violation of the Press Regulation.—I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

© Calcutta, * W. Apam, 
3lst May, 1827.’ * Sole Proprietor of “* The Calcutta Chronicle.” 
© To Mr. William Adam. 
* Sir, © General Department. 

‘Your letter of yesterday’s date having been laid before Government, I am 
directed to inform you that the Right Honourable the Vice-President in Council 
does not think it necessary to make any more specific reference to the objection- 
able passages contained in “ The Calcutta Chronicle,” of the 29th ultimo, than 
was done in my communication of yesterday. 

‘2d. Lam desired to add, that the remainder of your letter requires no other 
reply, than that the warnings publicly given to other Editors were sufficient for 
your information, and that Government does not see fit to accede to your appli- 
cation for permisison to continue the publication of ‘* The Calcutta Chronicle.” 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

* Council Chamber, 


*C, LUSHINGTON, 
lst June, 1827.’ 


© Chief Secretary to the Government.’ 

* The suppression of a Paper in Calcutta by the mandate of Government, is not 
a new thing ; but the suppression of ‘‘ The Calcutta Chronicle”’ is attended by 
circumstances of a peculiar nature, which furnish some novel illustrations of 
the state of law and government in this country. It is not, however, the inten- 
tion of the Proprietor to offer those reflections which suggest themselves teehis 
mind on this occasion, because, from higher considerations than a regard to his 
own personal convenience or safety, he is desirous of avoiding a course that 
might subject him to the penalty of transmission, to which, as a British-born 
subject, he is liable. 

‘He must, however, be permitted to express his regret, that ‘* the Right Ho- 
nourable the Vice-President in Council does not think it necessary to make any 
more specific reference to the objectionable passages contained in ‘* The Calcutta 
Chronicle,” than a bare mention of the paper of the 29th ult., as it has gene- 
rally been considered necessary to let a culprit know why and wherefore, on what 
specific grounds and evidence, he is convicted, condemned, and punished. There 
cannot be a stronger or clearer proof of the uncertainty of the law regarding the 
press, and the difficulty, if not impossibility, of escaping from its penalties, than 
the fact, that of different individuals of great judgment and experience, who 
have attempted to specify the offensive paragraphs, each has differed from all the 
rest, and no one, as far as the proprietor can learn, has fixed upon the paragraph 
which he happens to know, on good authority, was the ostensible reason for sup- 
pressing the paper. 

‘ Arrangements are in progress for the purchase of the stock and printing ma- 
terials of the late ‘‘ Calcutta Chronicle,” by an individual who may probably pos- 
sess sufficient penetration to understand, and prudence to observe, the Press 
Regulation. Should this individual succeed in obtaining a license for a new 
paper, it will be forwarded to the Subscribers of the late ‘* Calcutta Chronicle,” 
with the strongest recommendation of its Editor, who is satistied that it will be 
found to merit their support. 

* The Proprietor takes his leave of his Readers, with the gratifying conscious- 
ness, confirmed by the suffrages of a numerous and constantly increasing List 
of Subscribers, that “ The Calcutta Chronicle,” in its brief day, has done the pub- 
lic some good service. 

Calcutta, 2d June, 1827. 





A Worp To THE INDIAN CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 
OrrentAL Heracp. 


Some of our Correspondents in India, not aware, probably, of the heavy ex- 
pense of Inland Postage, or packets of any weight exceeding the ordinary size of 
a letter, are in the habit of sending literally parceds through the Post Office, or in 
the Letter Bags of Ships from India, which, touching at Cork, Liverpool, Fal- 
mouth, or any other outport at which the mails are landed, occasion the packets 
or parcels so sent to arrive in London, bearing a postage of ten or fifteen guineas, 
(100 or 150 rupees,) in which case they are of necessity refused, and lost to all 
parties, by being sent to the Dead Letter Office, where they are ultimately destroys 
ed. This has, probably, been the fate of several packets, about which we have 
had subsequent inquiry made by the senders of them from India, and which we 
know only by their description, as the price has been too high to admit of our pur- 
chasing even a sight of their contents. 

For this reason, we take the liberty to state—thac all Communications exceed- 
ing a single sheet (which may be ever so large, if it does not exceed an ounce in 
weight), should be sent by some other channel than the Post Office, which can 
easily be done by confiding them to the care of any Agency-house for enclosure in 
their packets, which are never thus sent up from the outports by post, but reserved 
for delivery till the ship’s arrival in the Thames. 

The same observations apply to Indian Newspapers, which, not being stamped, 
are not free of postage as English ones ; but come charged with such heavy ex- 


penses of conveyance, that they also are more frequently refused than accepted by 
us, to the inconvenience and disappointment of many parties, and to the benefit of 


none. 

Siiigle letters by the Post, and Newspapers, through any unexpensive channel, 
we shall be glad to receive, without being as scrupulous as English Editors are, 
who receive no communication whatever that is not post-paid, and many of whom 
print no communication which advocates the interests of particular classes or in- 
dividuals, or no announcement of a personal nature, not even the marriage or 
death of persons of note or eminence, without their stipulated price, from one 
guinea up to fifty. 

We have great pride in the reflection, that in no one of the Publications ever 
yet conducted by us, has there been received a single shilling for purposes like 
these; and it is therefore we feel ourselves entitled with the more confidence to 
ask, that our advocacy of Indian interests generally shall not be burthened with 
such expenses as those adverted to; when all tne benefit received by us arises 
only from the fair and legitimate circulation of our labours among those who 
deem them worthy of their encouragement and support. We have never sought, 
and shall never desire, any other reward ; and long before ever this was obtained, 
we have been ready, as we still are, to risk much of what men generally consider 
sacred to private purposes alone, for the sake of promoting the great object of 
Indian Emancipation from tyranny and irresponsible rule,—a consummation 
which we still hope to see accomplished before we quit the great stage of life and 
its concerns. 


Several Communications are of necessity deferred until our next Number. 
The reader will see that the present Number already exceeds the usual quantity 
by twenty pages. 





